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Preface 



This book was developed as part of the- Mission, Role, and Scope Procedures 
project, conducted from 1977 through 1979 by the National Center for Higher 
Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) with funding provided by the 
National Institute of Education. The project initially was designed to respond to 
the expressed needs cf state-level executives in higher education. The initial 
concept was that institutional mission statements were an essential pnrt of a state 
master plan, explicating the state's expectations about how individual institu- 
tions should develop. Shortly after the NCHEMS project began, however its 
emphasis was redirected. It became obvious that if a mission statement was to 
have the intended impact, then the institution itself must play a significant role in 
the definition of its mission. Thus the goal of the project became not only to 
identify what topics should be covered in determining an institution's mission 
but also to consider how such a determination could be achieved through tradi- 
tional, campus-based, r.aue.nic decisionmaking processes. The need for an insti- 
tutional perspective was confirmed by other developmental work at NCHEMS 
particularly the preparation of A Handbook for Institutional Academic and Program 
Planning (Xieft, Armijo, and Bucklew 1978). 

Opinions and ideas expressed in the present document were developed 
through a combination of case-study observations, advice from other researchers 
and practitioners, and experiences of the authors. Project staff conducted rase 
studies of mission-review practices in a number of institutions and state agencies 
These site visits were the source of many of the examples cited in this book. The 
development of the book also was influenced by the authors' participation in 



a number of forums and workshops involving institutional and state-agency 
planners. Finally, both authors have firsthand experience with mission review. 
J Kent Caruthers, who as a Senior Associate at NCHEMS directed .he project, 
has held administrative-planning responsibilities at Oklahoma State University, 
the State university System of Florida, and NCHEMS Gary B Lott has held 
various administrative responsibilities at St. John\River Community College, 
Florida Junior College at Jacksonville, and the Florida Board of Regents 

The authors are particularly indebted to Douglas Collier of NCHEMS, Robert 
C Shirley of Central College and Robert Cope of the University of Washington 
for their assistance in developing the first three chapters of this document. The 
authors assume full responsibility, of course, for the content of the publication 

As the manuscript took shape, a number of persons took time to review 
and comment o . various drafts. Thanks go to Paul Biggers, Chattanooga State 
Technical Community College, Grady Bogue, then with .he Tennessee Higher 
Education Commission, Richard Clark, State University of New York at Albany; 
Lee Henderson, Florida Division of Community Colleges, Roy Lassiter, State 
University and Community College of Tennessee; Robert Lawton, Florida State 
University, Willard Lewis, Austin Peay State University; Maurice Litton, Florida 
State University, John Moseley, Austin College, Melvin D Orwig, Higher Educa- 
tion Assistance Foundation; William B Phillips, Ar 'ona Board of Regents, 
Joseph H Stafford, State University System 01 Florida Benjamin Wygal, Florida 
Junior College at Jacksonville, Frank Armijo, Maryann K Brown, Douglas Collier, 
William Johnston, and Dermis Jones of NCHEMS, and Robert Shirley 

Finally, the authors aj grateful to several members of the NCHEMS staff 
who worked hard to get the book into print, to Lorraine Hori, Paula Dressier, 
Carol Weber and Eileen Western for typing numerous drafts and the final copy, 
to David Wetzel and Susan Home for editorial assistance, and to Lynn Phillips 
and Clara Roberts for design, typesetting, and production 



Introduction 



Understanding an institution's mission has always been important, and it will be 
even more important in the decade ah,ad. It is difficult, if not impossible to 
develop sound strategies for creating a .:ew identity for an institution if its current 
identity is not understood. Planned change requires clear understanding of one's 
current status. Acquir.ng a better understanding and acceptance of the institu- 
tion s mission ,s a vital first step in resolving many of the issues and difficulties 
confronting an institution. In fact, it provides the foundation for many types of 
planning-especially strategic planning, which is gaining increasing acceptance 
and use in higher education. 

The retrenchment era now confronting higher education brings demands for 
planners to use strategic planning ,s a tool for integrating curricular financial 
and personnel planning more carefully. In some instances, planners are even 
being asked to determine how to close down facilities and programs and with- 
draw from employment obligations. If such retrenchment questions were to be 
approached as independent planning tasks, different criteria might be employed 
and different results might be reached. For example, current position vacancies 
might be used to reduce staffing in a growth area. An understanding of the insti- 
tution's mission provides a framework for achieving the needed integration in 
addressing these issues by causing decisionmakers to focus on basic institutional 
purposes as the most fundamental criteria. 

The need to understand organizational mission in order to integrate what are 
somettmes divergent activities has 'a basis in organizational theory. Indeed the 
assumption that an organization understands its mission is embedded in the 
E4c7- na8en ! ent ' by '° bjeCtiVeS |MB0) 3nd SyStems a PP r °aches to planning- and 



2 management For instance, Peter Drucker maintains in Management' rp asks f 

Responsibilities, Practu.es (1973, p 75) 

Oi Jy a clear definition of the mission and purpose of the business makes 
possible clear and realistic business objectives It is the foundation of 
priorities, strategies, plans and work assignments It is the starting 
point for the desigM of managerial jobs and, abov* all, tor the design of 
managerial structures. Structure follows strategy Strategy determines 
what the key activities are in a given business And strategy requires 
knowing "what our business is and what it should be " 

Similarly, King and Cleland state 

It is both meaningful and necessary for an organization to consciously 
choose and continually review us mission concept if it is to survive and 
prosper This is as true of government as of business, despite the much- 
discussed perseverance of some bureaucracies past their time of useful- 
ness This is so if onW because a mission statement serves as a*guide for 
the multitude of underlying choices that must be made to guide the 
organization into the future. However, it is also important in serving to 
aefwe the scope of acceptable choice, as a symbol around which seme 
organizational members can gather, and as a statement from which 
nonagreeing members can flee [1978, p 49] 



Forces Creating the Need for Change 

Many factors will undoubtedly cause institutions to evaluate whether or not 
their current mission can remain viable. The projected downturn in enrollments 
of traditionally aged college students will almost certainly be felt by most institu- 
tions These colleges and unwersities must assess whether certain programs can 
still be operated at a suf'icient scale to justify their cor.tinuance._ Even those 
schools that are able to offset losses in traditionally aged students with increased 
numbers of adult learners must carefully evaluate changes in mission' Adult 
learners are likely to seek different educational experiences, require alternative 
methods of instruction, and need different types of support services than those 
the traditional student has utilized in the past 

A number of factors other than enrollment will also affect institutional 
mission Even disregarding the losses in funds related to dwindling students, 



many schools find themrclves under increasing financial pressure from inflation 
and growing competition lor public support These schools will consider it fruitful 
to compare the relative contribution that each program makes toward fulfilling 
the school', mission with that activity's relative cost Although almost every 
institution might benefit from periodic and careful assessment of as mission, 
institutions in the public sector are likely to come under increasing pressure from 
state legislatures or state boards of higher education to undertake such activity as 
part of a broadermaster : planning effort. 

However, not all forces that will produce more frequent or more significant 
mission-reviaw activities can be considered negative. The external environment 
within which higher educatic finds itself is constantly changing, and many 
environmental factors can create opportunities for^colleges and universities to 
develop First, the past decade has seen a considerable integration of women and 
minorities into the professional work force. As this integration continues, the 
alert college administrator will find opportunities to proviae new services. 
Second, the increasing change in traditional work patterns suggests that workers 
will not only continue lo have more leisure tiro- but aiso several different careers 
during their lifetimes. Both of these factors present challenges to higher educa- 
tion. Finally, the increasing complexity of contemporary life makes planning and 
management more difficult not only for higher education but also for other types 
of organizations. This situation presents important research and service oppor- 
tunities for the university. 

In dealing with all of these challenges and opportunities facing colleges and 
universities, previous approaches to mission review will be of little help Colleges 
cannot be all things to all people. Unless the campus community's understanding 
of both its current and planned mission can become broader and clearer, the 
mission statement will become little more than a record of long committee 
meetings. 

Individual mission statements are likely to find even greater acceptance when 
it can be demonstrated that they are used to gu^de day-to-day decisionmakin g 
When the mission docunent is seen as an aid to senior institutional executives in 
personnel planning, program planning, budgeting, and evaluation, its impact w : ll 
likely spread to dt :isionmaking at other levels within the organization. Whenever 
? mission statement no longer seems to inform many of the important decisions 
facing the institution, it is time to undertake a new assessment and revision of the 
statement 
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Some Process Considerations 



Experience has shown that a number of important considerations bear upon a 
mission review. These include detei mining and developing institutional readiness, 
clarifying potential uses ot the statement, organizing for self-study, encouraging 
broad participation, conducting special analyses, maintaining communications, 
and developing procedures for the maintenance of the document Each of these 
considerations is important for a successful mission review 

Perhaps the first question facing the leader of an institution, aftei xt is deter- 
mined that the college needs a new statement of mission, is whether or not the 
college* i$ prepared to undertake a major self-study The college might not be 
ready for any number of reasons, aiich as an impendmg change in administration, 
a collective-bargaining election, or a current commitment to some othef major 
campuswide effort If the institution does not seem ready to commit itself to one 
or more of the major tasks involved in the review, remedial steps should be 
scheduled or the study design modified 

Because the mission statement is the basis for activities throughout the entire 
insti f ltion, all its potential uses need to be identified before the self-study is ini- 
tiated These can have an important impact on how the self-study itself is designed. 
One primary use of a statement is to guide daily decisionmaking However, with 
the significant effort required for the self-study, it is worthwi .e to identify other 
uses as well. Many institutions can use the results of their mission ieview for 
participating in statewide master-planning, meeting accreditation requirements, 
developing more broad-based support for the institution, or creating strategies to 
deal with specific changes posed by the external environment 

Once the decision has been reached that an institution is ready to undertake 
a mission review and the likely uses have been defined, experience has shown 
that time spent on organizing for self-stndy yields high returns The purpose of 
the organizing effort is not to create a lock-step plah of action, but rather to provide 
a realistic understanding about (1) leadership -md staffing requirements for the 
effort, \2\ the decisionmaking framework to be followed, (3) the assumptions and 
issues that will guide the effort, (4) the methodology to be followed, and (5) a sense 
of how long the effort might take It is important for all involved to have a clear 
understanding of the scope of their participation in the missio ' *evievv. 

Another key to a'successfu! mission review is broad participation, which has 
at least two types of benefits First, a greater number ot perspectives can inform 
and improve ihe technical quality of the decisions Second, w ; despread involve- 
ment leads to a greater probability that the document, once it is completed, will 
q be understood and used Particular issues concerning participation include the 
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groups (students, faculty, staff, board) to be represented and Whether to utilize 
existing committee structures or specially created task forces. 

Earlier mission statements were frequently criticized foi their blue-sky 
cha-acter. They did not seem to reflect institutional reality. If this is to be avoided 
in the future, studies Should have a major analytical component. Data and analysis 
should not dictate an institution's mission; injtead, they should help to identify 
issues and provide the basis tor discussions and policy decisions. Toward this 
end, three types of analyses have been found useful. First, a historical analysis 
should be conducted to help participants understand how the institution acquired 
its present mission. This understanding of tht values and events that s^aped the 
institution's current identity may be important in understanding the limits of 
potential change. Second, given the rapidly changing conditions in the world 
beyond the campus, an environmental assessment is almost mandatory for a 
successful mission evaluation. Topics for studies that might be useful in this 
regard are enrollment trends, manpower trends, economic-development activities, 
and competition posed by other highei-education institutions in the area. Finally, 
the institution's capacity to respond to the needs posed by the external environ- 
ment should be reviewed. Capacity considerations include the institution's aca- 
demic and financial strength and its physical facilities. Two general questions 
need to be asked: Does the institution have the capacity to fulfill its current 
mission? Does the institution have the capacity to respond to new demands? 

American higher education has a long tradition of collegial governance and 
shared decisionmaking. If the institution is )f sufficient <=:ze to preclude the 
direct participation of all fr~"lty and senior administrative staff in the mission 
assessment, a well-designed piogram of communication is of extreme importance. 
Any serious review of an institution's mission can foster rumor suspicion and 
the development of an extensive grapevine. It is important, therefore, that accurate 
information about mission deliberations be shared on a regular basis with the 
campus com.nunity. It is particularly important that a copy of the final mission 
statement be- made available to all who are concerned with the institution- 
including external So well as internal parties. 

A mission can have its greatest impact on everyday campus decisionmaking 
if it is viewed as a dynamic document. Whenever new conditions appear to have 
more influence on c decision than does the previously developed mission state- 
ment, it is worthwhile to consider what types of modifications to the statement 
are necessary. Many institutions ha' e found it valuable to regularly monitor 
those conditions that shaped the current document. This monitoring provides an 
early warning system and allows institutional leaders to anticipate the need for 
general mission revision rather than reacting to particular pressures unique to 



6 the single issue at hand Regardless of how the information is gained, it is 

valuable to develop procedures for the regular assessment of the institution's 
mission 

Most of the consideration . discussed here also apply to system-levei staff 
who intend to use mission statements as part of a master-planning effort (see 
State-Level Mission Review Supplement in this document) While many of the 
recommendations are directly applicable at the system level, other* must be 
translated to have practical meaning There are, however, several special concerns 
at the system level. An important consideration in preparing for mission review 
at the system level is to determine the relative responsibilities of the institutions 
and the central staff. Although this determination will undoubtedly be guided by 
statutory provisions and the history of the system, a major role for the institution 
is needed if the mission statement is to provide the basis for institutional develop- 
ment and decisionmaking. Another major problem in system-level review is 
balancing the institutions' needs for a broad array of programs to ^ ability, 
on the one hand, with the state's limited educational needs air .ixs on the 

other hand. 



Intended Readership 

This book is Intended for several different audiences Senior institutional 
administrators may gain from it a better understanding of whether and when a 
review and evaluation of the institution's mission can provide the basis tor im- 
portant planning activities on the campus. Those charged with long-range planning 
or self-study responsibilities should find it valuable, since it addresses many of 
the day-to-day concerns of conducting mission analysis. Faculty who serve on 
campus self-study committees will also find that mission review provides them 
with a broader understanding of the interrelationships among various planning 
and budgeting activities. Finally, state master-planners will find a special supple- 
ment that speaks to their specific concerns; from the document is a whole, they 
also may gain insight into how mission review can be used by state-level planners, 
in concert with institutional planners, as a tool for the development of individual 
campuses. 

The book also attempts to place mission review within the overall context of 
higher-education planning, with particular emphasis on its relation to strategic 
planning. It reviews the need for planning; considers the potential of mission 
analysis in particular, and describes alternative ways in which mission studies 
q might be performed 
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Mission Review Foundation for Strategic Planning consists of two parts. In part 
one, chapter 1 traces the history of planning in higher education. Planning ap- 
proaches, it observes, tend to respond to topical problems. The combined impact 
of academic drift and the need to retrench-problems of the 1980s-point to the 
increasing need for mission review and articulation Therefore, a description of the 
ways in which mission review can serve as a foundation for strategic long-range 
planning at the institutional level is the subject of chapter 2. Chapter 3 focuses on 
the substance of a mission statement, describing those elements that would 
typically be found in a mission statement so that it could serve as a meaningful 
foundation for planning and budgeting. Chapter 4 describes the design of an 
institution-level mission review; it lists a number of procedural options that 
should be evaluated before mission review is undertaken. Chapter 5 offers con- 
clusions about the potential for mission review. 

Part two is devoted to the text of a mission document published at the State 
University of New York (SUNY) at Albany, with a brief context-setting introduc- 
tion by the authox of Mission Review. The SUNY at Albany document is the result 
of a formal mission review that was undertaken after a series of program cutbacks 
had been more or less forced on the institution by environmental circumstances. 
Therefore it serves as an example of how an institution can use an intuitive under- 
standing of its mission as a basis for planning decision-, and can subsequently 
develop an explicit mission statement Part two has been included to provide the 
reader an example of the content of a strategically designed mission statement for 
one institution Abstracts of SUNY at Albany's three-year plans have been in- 
cluded to illustrate how plans can be developed using a mission statement as 
their foundation. 

By contrast with the SUNY at Albany approach, Aquinas College in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, conducted a sweeping mission review as a first step in their 
planning process to provide a basis for program review and planning. The process 
by which the college revised its mission was described injudicious detail by its 
president, Norbert J. Hruby, in A Survival Kit for Invisible Colleges. A second 
edition of this book, containing the text of the first edition and a foieword and 
epilogue by the author of Mission Review, also has been published by NCHEMS. 
The epilogue assesses the extent to which Aquinas College has achieved "both 
its original mission as a Catholic liberal-arts college and its new mission as an 
independent, community-based liberal-arts school" (Hruby 1980, p. 69). This 
new edition of Survival KA is intended as a companion piece to Mission Review. 

The last section of this document, the supplement for state-level planners, 
has not been included in the main body of the text because it does not attempt to 
address state-level mission review from a strategic-planning perspective. However, 
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it assesses the transferability of the design of institutional mission-review practices 
to state-level mission review and focuses on the special requirements of such 
reviews. 



PART ONE 

Mission Review in 
Higher Education 



1 

Planning in Higher Education 



The Colonial Era 

From colonial times through the early twentieth century, American colleges and 
universities faced a relatively stable environment. Higher education was reserved 
almost exclusively for the ch ;1 dren of the rich or for those seeking to enter the 
ministry. Most ir stitutions were small, the public tax investment in colleges was 
minimal, and enrollment growth was relatively modest. This state of affairs, 
however, did not mean that there was a lack of mission-related issues confronting 
higher-education leaders in earlier times. Indeed, sharp debate divided the 
academy over the elective curriculum, the academic status of new professional 
programs (such as those in business administration and engineering), the emerging 
role J public-service activity as part of the land-grant movement, and even 
whether or not colleges should be coeducational (brubacher and Rudy 1976). 
Nonetheless, these issues were relatively easy to resolve in a less complex and 
less interdependent environment. Their resolution did not require elaborate 
technical analysis, coordination with off-campus agencies, or highly organized 
approaches to planning. 

Thus, during the colonial era, the mission definition of the typical institution 
was rather narrow and easy to comprehend: to provide a liberal education to a 
rather select group of students and to offer training for entry into a few profes- 
sions (Brubacher and Rudy 1976, pp. 3-11). Even when the curriculum began to 
expand to include the developing sciences and technologies— particularly with 
the passage of the land-grant act-, titutional purposes remained fairly clear. 
M*ny states would establish one institution as a traditional liberal-arts school and 




another as a school for applied sciences and technologies. As the demand for 
public school teachers grew in the nineteenth century, a frequent response was 
to create yet another type of institution of higher learning— a state normal school 

Era of Rapid Growth 

The simple life began to change for colleges and universities at the end of 
World War II Suddenly, students appeared on campuses in record numbers. Not 
only were these nearly double those of prewar levels (from 1.5 to 2.7 million), but 
the students were different from those who had preceded them. The new student 
body represented a greater heterogeneity of age, career orientation, and economic 
background than had its predecessor of only a decade earlier. Perhaps of greater 
importance, this surge of students brought with it new levels of federal and state 
involvement in higher education. The federal government greatly expanded its 
student financial-aid efforts, and state governments began to take a more active 
role in supporting and coordinating the affairs of public-sector institutions. Even 
after the decline of the initial postwar bulge, American higher education continued 
to grow and change. A wave of Korean War veterans replaced those of World 
War II, the launching of Sputnik by the Soviet Union generated a greatly increased 
interest in science and technology, and a general knowledge explosion began. 
The tremendous growth in the size and diversity of American colleges and 
universities continued through the 1960s as the postwar generation of babies 
reached college age. 

Era of Accountability 

In the late 1960s, as systems of higher education grew to unprecedented 
levels, as student unrest caused the general public to become more skeptical 
about the role of mass higher education, as the value of all social institutions was 
being questioned, and as the government's role in other social concerns expanded, 
American higher education entered an era of accountability (Brubacher and 
Rudy 1976, pp. 388-89). Not only did college administrators then have to become 
concerned about growth and diversity, they were increasingly held accountable 
for the effectiveness and efficiency of the academic enterprise. Although much of 
the impetus of the accountability movement arose from financial concerns, the 
value of the higher-education product itself was increasingly called into question. 



As student demand for higher education grew stronger during the 1960s, there 
was a move towara increased and geographically convenient access. Increased 
access necessarily resulted in the duplication of programs and services; it also 
eliminated much of the uniqueness in purpose among institutions. Since one of the 
few available success models in public higher education was the major research 
university and since most faculty received their training at this type of institution, 
many colleges emulated them. This led to what Harman (1977) and Clark (19781 
have termed "academic drift," or, as Harman defines it, "a process whereby non- 
university institutions aspire to become more like universities usually involving 
"the upgrading of courses, and the development of research and publication 
functions" (pp 321-33). Academic drift is not unique to the United States. Harman 
and Clark have also found it in a number of European countries and in Australia 

During an era of sustained growth and overriding concern for access, academ e 
drift was of little concern. Few questioned the horizontal and vertical expansion 
of programs in research and public service, the attempt to serve an increasingly 
diverse student body, or even 'he creation of new types of institutions. The era of 
accountability, however, renewed the recognition of the importance of a well- 
understood mission for institutional planning. As agencies external to the campus 
became convinced that extensive and unnecessary program duplication in public 
institutions did exist and should be reduced, the need grew for a template to 
measure the unique contribution of each institution to society and of each program 
to its host institution. This template, or statement of mission, was necessary to 
ensure that program curtailment aid not unintentionally alter the basic character 
of the institution (Barak and Berdahl 1977). 



End of Retrenchment 7 

American higher education is probably entering an era of retrenchment now. 
The call to retrench originally grew from the sharp declines forecast for the 
college-age population, and it intensified with public concern over the level of 
taxation Now college adminishators must not only respond to public demands 
for expanded program access, they must plan for such expansion with fewer 
students and with fewer dollars that are subject to more controls Against the 
backdrop ofjhose issues that confronted planners in earlier generations, the 
planning environment is becoming increasingly complex, consequently, the 
planning activity is now more time-consuming. 

As institutions enter this new era, a thorough understanding of the mission of 



each institution is essential to determine whether to expand, reduce, or change 
the college s programs and policies Without a clear understanding of mission 
and related competencies, these modifications can easily become misguided and 
fail to accomplish their underlying aim— the survival and continuing vitality of 
the institution 
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Mission Review as a Foundation 
For Planning and Decisionmaking 
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What to Expect from Mission Review 

The concept of mission as the foundation for strategic planning is not well under- 
stood by many college and university leaders and has received little attention 
from researchers. Perhaps the most significant need is to develop a clearer expecta- 
tion about what mission revi-w can accomplish. At present, many of these leaders 
are distracted by global mission statements that do not draw distinctions among 
institutions For instance, Chait (1979, quoted from mission statements appearing 
in the catalogs of three quite different institutions and challenged his readers to 
match each statement with the appropriate institution. Other higher-education 
eaaers are concerned by what they consider to he a shortage of success models 
for colleges and universities. They fear tha, unless an institution can define itself 
as a major research university, a selective liberal-arts college, or a commun-ty- 
based college, there is little worthwhile left for the school to do. 

With more realistic expectations tor the outcome of a mission review however 
these concerns vanish. The uniqueness question, in particular, is overemphasized' 
No institution of higher education performs a set of activities that is completely 
different from those of other institutions. Even such seemingly diverse institutions 
as a major state university and a community college offer a number of similar 
programs-thai is, they both provide general-education and continuing-education 
oppo unities, yet each institution has its own unique features. Phillips (1979) 
found it useful to describe the similarities and differences among the mission 
role, and scope identities of several institutions in a manner similar to that shown 
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1Q in figure 1 Each of the closed curves circumscribes a different institution's role 

and scope, yet when these figures are overlaid, there are few pockets of unique 
activity that s^rve to distinguish one institution from another Although an under- 
standing of these unique responsibilities and characteristics is important for both 
the institution and its external publics, the recognition that institutions share 
many common concerns and responsibilities helps to place the uniqueness issue 
in perspective 

Perhaps a more important purpose of mission review is to achieve greater 
congruence between what the institution claims it is and what it actually is In 
Chait's words, distinctiveness is a quality far more important than uniqueness 
. [it derives] more from what a college does and less from what it purports to 
be" (1979, p 36). Congruence between aspirations and reality can be reached, of 
course, either by scaling down statements of mission or by executing plans more 
effectively r 
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Using Mission Statements in Decisionmaking 

Does a mission review and the resulting mission statement make a difference 
in decisionmaking 9 Perhaps the question is better stated. Can mission review 
make a difference? Despite some nonproductive experiences with mission, role, 
and scope studies throughout the country, a number of successful efforts suggest 
that a properly conceived and conducted mission review can produce under- 
standings that provide a valuable cornerstone for campus planning 

Most detractors of mission reviews argue that since the time devoted to such 
activity seLins to have little ultimate influence on campus decisionmaking (Chait 
it is not well spent This, in fact, may have been the experience on some 
campuses, but that does not mean it necessarily has to continue Experiences at 
our case-study colleges have demonstrated that a well-conceived review process, 
a reasonably explicit mission statement, and ongoing, systematic planning greatly 
strengthen campus decisionmaking processes 

At a minimum, all campus decisionmakers-whether members of governance 
committees, administrative staff, or senior executives— should know of the 
existence of the mission statement, be familiar with its substance, and recognize 
its function as the cornerstone planning document Although merely looking at 
the statement in making other planning and budget ng decisions would represent 
an improvement on some campuses, this level of familiarity is not nearly enough. 
The current statement should both reflect reality a-id be explicit enough so that 
different campus decisionmakers can interpret institutional mission in the same 
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FIGURE 1 



A. Different Mission, Role, and Scope Identities 



c 



3 



COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

Broad program coverage, 
limited degree levels 



TECHNOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTP 

Narrow program coverage, 
all degree levels 




MAJOR STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Broad program coverage, 
all degree levels 



B. Areas of Unique Mission, Role, and Scope 




nZZ pk 9 S T e K Pa c ,nst,tUt,0ns and un '* ue attr ' but *s o' the same .nst.tut.on [Source Adapted from 
mm B Phillips The Form and Funct.on of institutional Role and Scope Statement p.per presented to 
he Third Annual Advanced Leadersh.p Sem.nar for State Academ.c Off.cers, Danv.rs Mass 14 August 
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18 manner as they seek guidance on daily decisions But they should have more than 

just knowledge and understanding of the institution's current mission* principal 
decisionmakers should also believe in and be committed to implementing the 
institution s desired mission, role, and scope As with any major policy, it is 
important that all participants have a sense of ownership (Walker 1979). This, 
perhaps, can be gained through broad participation in the evaluation and develop- 
ment of the institution's mission 

A number of major planning and budgeting decisions are made annually by 
every college and university These decisions can be reached either as part of a 
comprehensive approach, or they can result from separate and decentralized 
planning activities In the second instance, it is not uncommon for decisions from 
various campus divisions to conflict with or offset one another in their long-range 
effect on the institution. For instance, a curriculum committee might recommend 
stricter residency requirements at the same time that the admissions office is 
stepping up efforts to attract part-time adult learners Having a well-understood 
and widely accepted sense of mission helps to ensure that various planning deci- 
sions-both immediate and long-range-can be focused on achieving the same 
overall purposes 

A few real-hfe questions demonstrate how different decisions might be 
reached according to the decisionmakers' understanding of the institution's 
mission. For instance, should a developing four-year regional university with a 
strong reputation for undergraduate instruction select the candidate tor a vacant 
faculty position who is committed to excellence in teaching and community 
service, or the bright young scholar from one of the top research universities 
whose first article has just been published? Should the institution's overall 5 per- 
cent budget increase be shared equally among all campus units, or should it be 
targeted to unique or high-priority programs 7 Should an undergraduate liberal-arts 
institution establish an evening MBA program or try to recruit more undergraduate 
libei al-arts majors 7 Appropriate responses to these issues depend on the decision- 
makers' priorities among alternative missions. Unless evaluated against the 
campus mission, these choices can frequently lead to acac-mic drift and the 
erosion of a sense of unifying purpose 

Mission analysis is especially important in its ability to inform more subtle 
choices For instance, a liberal-arts college might appropriately start an evening 
MBA program But Its MBA program should probably be substantively different 
from that offered across town by a state university if their undergrac aate missions 
are dissimilar For instance, the program might profitably draw upon the institu- 
tion's teaching strengths (strengths that may not be duplicated at the university) 
in philosophy and ethics. Or the communications skills and the social psychology 
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c fin, h 2"T m '8 ht u become focus for its program rather than dupli- 
cating he operations research, marketing research, and finance and accounting 
orientation of competing programs. Thus, an option that initially seems ole a 

SnSS prprr 1 mission can be s ™ in J - that=: 
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Strategic Planning 

How can an institution evaluate the need to make changes in its mission? 
Consideration o any significant change requires an understanding of numb of 

heTucce'ss oT: T f ^ ^T™ '° ™ ^en 

the success of a new effort before it begins. Strategic planning, an approach which 

has been developed most fully in the business world, is designed to de"^ 

es {H - fe ; and Schendel i978; Ansoff 1965 ' C °P e <^> s 

proposed hat , lltuCgIC plannmg may proye valuable 

educat.on that mus t deal with change in the coming decade § 

Figure 2 illustrates a typical framework for strategic planning, m following 
his framework, an organization will seek an optimum alignment between n 

n tituTor CaPadty ° f inSlitUti0n a " d the mission of he 

ms . tut on ,n order o achieve its goals. A strategic orientation to planning assumes 
that the mission of the institution can be redirected or changed and that new 
opportunities can be identified or created wiihin the environment 

Strategic planning encompasses not only an assessment of the organization's 

urrent mission and values but also its capacity and the factors in its externa 
environment (figure 2). For a college or university in particular, internal capacitv 
can include tangible resources (facilities, financial condition, faculty and P ogr m 
offerings, and intangible resources (such as morale and reputation, Among h" 

aTcief °emo n * H ^ GnV ~ [ ™ government "gu ft^ 

age. cies, demographic and econom.c trends, and competing institutions 

A clear understanding of a college's current mission is an extremely important 

precursor to s rategic planning i„ higher education; however, an impor taX su " 

;t:: n ; ,n ! r y r" be proposed change in the 

ateJ c nU eVOluU ° n ° f *" mission under the 

strateg.c-plann.ng approach. In phase I, the current mission statement is checked 
against reahty. If the current statement does not describe whaMhe nstutn 

Ph ll The stT 7 , CXPeCt l ° d °' 3 rCViSed StatCment ™« ^ P-Pa ed 
phase II, the strategic planning approach (review figure 2) is employed to deter- 

mine the future viability of the current mission and to ssess theinst u tn s 
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FIGURE 2 
A Strategic Planning Framework 
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ability to change In phase HI, the current statement is reaffirmed or a new state- 2< 
ment is developed. 

Strategic planning is not yet well established as an administrative practice in 
most Amencan colleges and umversit.es.' While some of ,ts component analyses 
(tuch as conducting community needs cessment surveys, projecting enroll- 
ments, and abusing the quality of academic programs) have been practiced with 
some success, seldom have these planning and evaluation activities been focused 
on creating a strategic plan. Earlier conditions simply did not require a, high a 
degree of integration ,n decisionmaking aS do those that are now emerging 

Determining Whether Mission Review Is Needed 

Not every institution needs to engage immediately in a major effort to re- 
ar.iculatc ,ts mission. For instance, the school's current sense of purpose may be 
well-defined and specific enough to guide actions Or because of some pending 
event, such as a change in governance or leadership, the administration might 
determine that the time spent on such an effort would be wasted. This section 
therefore, outlines steps for determining when an institution needs to undergo 
mission review 5 

Some institutions determine the need for mission assessment almost by 
looking d the calendar For instance, they might ask if 10 years have elapsed 
since the last such effort and if a visit from the regional accrediting team with its 
mission self-study requirement, is imminent Clearly, the passing of time and the 
cycle of events can be very practical considerations in detr un.ng the need for a 
m.ssion study And, if a considerable period has elapsed since the last such effort 
and a significant number of new faculty have been employed in the interim a 
review probably is needed. The mere passing of time, however, is not the most 
important reason to undertake a mission assessment 

With our concept ot the mission statement serving as a foundation for plan- 
ning and budgeting activity/perhaps a more important criterion in evaluating the 
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FIGURE 3 

A Strategic-Planning Approach to Mission Development 
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need for assessment is whether the current statement actually support decision- 
making. Is there evidence that long-range decisions have been made that conflict 
with one another or with the existing mission statement? Is the institution's 
mission statement seldom cited as a reason to take, or not to take, some proposed 
action? Chances are that if these questions are answered in the affirmative, it is 
time to reevaluate the mission statement. 

To confirm a preliminary determination that a mission review may be needed, 
one can assess the reality of the current statement Does the institution really do 
the things that the statement suggests? Does it have any prospect of performing 
such activities in the near future? Are there important campus activities that are 
not addressed? Could a faculty leader, a member of the governing board, or the 
president of a nearby institution , identify the statement as describing the institu- 
tion in question? While there is some value in having a statement that is flexible 
and optimistic, if it cannot pass a reality check, the time has come to consider a 
new statement. 

The mission statement can be an important planning cornerstone. But even 
more important is the integration of the missis understanding within institu- 
tional planning, budgeting, and day-to-day decisionmaking. An effective, well- 
executed review process can go a long way toward ensuring that this takes place. 
Document design and review process are the subjects of the next two chapters 
The combination of productive processes and well-designed documents permits 
mission development to be one of the most valuable planning and analysis ac- 
tivities an institution can undertake 
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The Content of a 
Mission Statement 



Both Permissive and Restrictive 

A statement of missk should report what the institution has been (its heritage' 
what ,t shall become jits destiny), and what it does not believe itself to be Only 
through addressing both permissive and restrictive elements does a mission state- 
ment become most useful as „ guide for planning and budgeting activity An 
understanding of currert actual mission is important as a point of departure for 
other efforts, and as Cohen and March (1974) suggest, a good way to understand 
the current mission may be to analyze what the institution is actually doing rather 
than to read the extant statement. For mission analysis to realize its full potential 
consideration must be given, ihrough a strategic-planning process, to what the 
mission of the institution can and should become. 

A mission statement usually is developed to communicate with two general 
types of audiences-external and internal. A statement thai is designed to speak 
primarily to an external audience often relies on a popular institutional categoriza- 
tion scheme, such as the Carnegie Classification (Carnegie Council 1976) The 
institution might .speak of itself, for instance, as a selective liberal-arts college a 
comprehensive university, or a major research university. But even when intended 
just for external audiences, a good institutional mission statement will go beyond 
mere categorization and begin to describe the subtle character that distinguishes it 
from others in its class A rule of thumb is that the institution should try to describe 
itself rather than mirror some abstract model. 
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26 Subtletiesare particularly important when the document is intended primarily 

to serve internal audiences To know that one' s own institution is a comprehensive 
college is not nearly as helpful for shaping current decisions about curriculum as it 
is to unders* nd that the college intends to preserve i*s historic strengths in the 
liberal arts and social sciences while it also tries to respond to the identified needs 
of its particular geographical area A complete mission statement should tell what 
an institution is and what it is not, and it should address the information needs of 
both internal and external audiences 
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Mission Terminology 

The debate over the utility of mission statements is obscuied by the absence of 
widely accepted definitions 10 distinguish among a number of interrelated terms 
Mission tole, scope, goal, and objective are used almost interchangeably by authors 
in the field The higher-education community needs to use these terms more 
precisely, since distinguishing among them is almost essential for a successful 
mission evaluation Wunout sach understandings, mission review is likely to 
flounder and the resulting document will have less impact than desired 

The terms mission, role, and scope describe an intibdion along a different 
dimension than do goals and objectives (figure 4) In general, mission, role, and 
scope describe the static identity of a college-that is, its philosophy, clientele, and 
serviies-and how it may differ from other institutions The goals and objectives 
dimension, on the other hanu, relates more to actions-that is, the steps an institu- 
tion plans to take in order to achieve certain outcomes that will help it fulfill its 
desired mission The former dimension usually focuses on what the institution is 
and hopes to be, the latter on the means to reach that end Mission and goals 
frequently have the most general meaning, whne scope and objectives imply the 
more specific parts of any overall statement Thus for the most part, the mission of 
an institution is relatively unchanging, while the scope, and particularly the 
objectives, are subject to regular revision 

An institution's mission is a broad statement of fundamental purposes; it 
embrace" the sccial and mtt Hectual aspirations of the institution Frequently, it is a 
philosophical, value oriented declaration thar describes the continuing responsi- 
bilities of the institution and suggests their relative emphasis. It may specify the 
sponsorship of the institution, such as church-related, and ii may espouse an 
overarching philosophy, such as the purpose of a land-grant institution or a 
community-based community college The mission identifies the clientele that the 
institution seeks to serve by addressujg.such characteristics as that group's race, 
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28 sex, or geographic origin Recognizing that mission is in part a statement of aspira- 

tion, the observation that many institutions constantly struggle tc fulfill their 
mission is not surprising 

An institution's role, as stipulated in the mission statement, differentiates it 
from many other colleges and universities, especially in terms of current program 
activity Role characteristics are prominent among the determinants of institu- 
tional taxonomies, such as the Carnegie Classification (Carnegie Council 1976) 
This classification distinguishes among colleges according to level and range of 
program offerings, research activity, and selectivity in admissions. For instance, 
the role statement might indicate the level at which degrees are conferred, the 
broad academic and professional areas that are offered, and any areas of unique 
responsibility The statement of an institutions's role describes what it does 

Finally, and again, as set forth in the mission statement, an institution's scope 
specifies its current boundaries or range of activities. Typically, a statement of 
scope will identify the instruction, research, and public-service programs cur- 
rently offered The scope statement, which is basically a more detailed and specific 
version of the ins f itution's role, serves to further differentiate colle^ 3 and univer- 
sities from one another by describing h<w much of each activity it carries out 

Shifting to the action dimension, we find that Romney and Bogen (1978) have 
defined a goal as a set of circumstances sought in pursuit of the mission. Goals are 
usually suited in broad qualitative terms and serve as guides for institutional 
development in a particular frame of time Objectives are specific ends to be 
achieved with regard to a particular goal. An objective is often stated in more 
quantitative, outcomes-oriented terms. A frequent purpose of formulating a set of 
goals and objectives is to enable an institution to change its role and scope For 
instance, a goal to offer a gradual e pi ogram in business (and, thus, change the insti- 
tution's role) can be accomplished through fulfilling a series of objectives, such as 
employing a program director, designing a curriculum, and recruiting students. 
Undoubtedly, in practice these terms have acquired many differen- meanings 
throughout the country When local circumstances suggest that these concepts and 
their relationships are well understood by the many participants involved and are 
supportive of effective planning, there is little reason to favor the tei minology just 
offerred The important point is, to develop a language that permits all those who 
participate in the planning and evaluation process to understand their contribution 
and the interrelationships among the many activities The definitions above were 
designed to this end 
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Elements of Mission Statements 
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Several topics and decision issues should be addressed in specific fashion in a 
mission statement. Each of these topical areas is briefly discussed below. 

HERITAGE AND FUNDAMENTAL PURI'uSES 

This section of the mission statement should focus first on the historical roots 
of the institution, emphasizing those elements of its past that have particular 
significance for the present. The basic purposes of the institution should also be 
made explicit-why the college or university exists, for whose benefit, and under 
what particular circumstances or conditions. For example, a principal feature of 
the institution may be its relationship with a particular religious denomination. 
This relationship, in turn, would strongly influence decisions on goals for student 
development, curriculum, staffing, and student life. 

RESPONSIBILITIES TO CONSTITUENCIES 

Who are the major constituencies to be served, and what is the nature of the 
institution's obligation to each? Appropriate categories for discussion here might 
include students, the general public, the local community, various levels of 
government, foundations, alumni, and other groups. 

COMMUNITY AND CIVIC OBLIGATIONS 

This section should focus specifically on the role to be played by the institution 
as a corporate citizen in the local community. What services will be provided on a 
continuing basis to fulfill the public-service mission of the campus? In what other 
ways will the institution contribute to the development of the local area? For 
example, the campus might seek to assist the economic development of the local 
area by developing and maintaining statistics on key economic indicators. 

It may also be impoitant to make note here of activities that the campus will not 
pursue in order to clarify the meaning of public service. Many institutions have 
fairly informal programs of public service; others consider extension and public 
service as a major organizational division. Public-service programs can be distin- 
guished in the mission statement according to their target audiences or according 
to the nature of the activity (speakers bureau, public broadcasting). Possible target 
groups include individuals seeking educational enrichment or upgraded job skills 
^ and business firms or other organizations pursuing specific interests. 
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MAJOR EMPHASES AND DIRECTIONS 

A mission statement should be reasonably explicit about the major priorities of the 
institution in at least the following areas 

Teaching, research, and service. Is the institution s primary focus on teaching, 
research, or service? What are the interrelations of these activities and how do we 
seek to attain a mutually reinforcing state 7 What is our philosophy concerning the 
rolts and relative importance of the three activities? How is our philosophy 
manifested in practice 9 

Graduate and undergraduate instruction How do the fundamental purposes of 
education differ across undergraduate, master's, and doctoral levels? Where are 
our major emphases at each level? Are there mutually reinforcing attributes across 
these levels? How is the institution's philosophy manifested in terms of faculty 
responsibilities in research, course assignments, advising of students, and the like? 

Liberal-arts and career-oriented programs This part of the mission statement 
should state the institution's relative emphasis on general education versus prepa- 
ration for professional orparaprofessional careers. Any perceived conflict between 
the two types of goals should be addressed squarely in order to make clear the insti- 
tutional commitments 

Traditional and nontraditional education. Much has been said of late about the 
so-called nontraditional purposes of many institutions, usually meaning a move- 
ment toward serving clientele outside the traditional 18-24 age grou^ The term 
can also refer to new and innovative forms of educational delivery. In either case, 
this section of the mission statement should clearly identify any important changes 
being contemplated insofar as clientele, programs, delivery systems, and other 
activities are concerned. 

Range of disciplinary offerings What are the principal types of academic 
programs now offered 9 Are major changes in direction foreseen? What types of 
programs will not be ofrered by the institution? What are the major priorities and 
commitments for future development 9 Note that the typical mission statement 
would not include a detailed listing of all programs and the developmental 
strategies associated with each. Rather, the materialpresented here should provide 
guidance to later decisions on specific program offerings and priorities. 



Research program. The mission statement should describe the general 
character, purpose, and sponsorship of research conducted on campus. At many 
institutions, this statement may amount to descriptions of research conducted 
either to maintain the competency of faculty members in their disciplines or to im- 
prove the instructional process. At a major research university, however, the 
mission statement might describe basic research that aims to advance the state of 
the art and contribute to graduate instruction. Between these extremes are institu- 
tions committed to conducting applied research that focuses on local problems. 
The statement should identify the relative emphasis placed or. research in various 
disciplines or problem areas. 

EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

In describing instructional programs, the mission statement should identify 
the institution's educational philosophies. Such philosophies may range in subject 
matter from curriculum content to educational opportunity to teaching style. For 
instance, the typical liberal-arts college affirms the value of liberal learning for 
effective participation in society. The typical community college endorses the 
merits of open and convenient access. If the institution subscribes to any particular 
teaching approach, such as a Great Books program or individually paced instruc- 
tion, it should be spelled out in the mission statement. In general, the philosophy of 
the institution concerning the most effective approaches to learning should be 
spelled out here in order to provide guidance to subsequent decisions on course 
content and design Also note here any philosophies concerning learning that may 
have been rejected by the institution 

ROLE OF SUPPORTING SERVICES 

The major emphasis in any mission statement will naturally be on the 
academic goals and programs of the institution. However, it is important to give 
explicit attention to the programs and services that exist in support of academic 
activities. What role is played by the supporting services in the educational 
process? How do they contribute to total individual development? What major 
changes are anticipated in the organization and administration of these services' 7 
Attention to these and similar questions concerning the role of supporting set , ices 
can give much needed direction to administrative planning o i campus. 
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What is the philosophy held by the institution concerning the role, responsi- 
bilities, freedom, and obligation of faculty members 7 Does the institution endorse 
the statement of the American Association of University Professors on this 
subject 9 Are there unusual expectations at our particular institution because of 
other aspects o' mission already discussed 7 It is important to be explicit in this 
section particularly in light of increasing public demands for accountability in 
higher education. 

^TYI F. OF GOVERNANCE AND MANAGEMENT 

Finally, the mission statement should address the question of the basic means 
by which the institution will be governed and managed. What is the overall 
role of the board of trustees 7 The faculty senate 7 The student association? 
The president and other top officers 9 Individual faculty members 9 Does the insti- 
tution believe strongly in a collegial decision model? The mission statement should 
address not only some fundamental legal or quasi-legal issues here, but also the 
intangible issues concerning collegiality and participation in decisionmaking 
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Priority among Mission Elements 

Careful attention in addressing each of the elements of a mission statement can 
do much to strengthen its value for planning. One additional step, however, is 
required to gain the full benefits of rniss:on review If the mission statement is to 
serve as a guide for operational decisions, the institution should define its signifi- 
cant elements or driving forces 

In most circumstances, one or two features of an institution's mission have 
much greater significance than do all others Several examples of how institutions 
have changed their mission illustrate this point. One college previously described 
itself as a women's libera ] -arts college. But when female students became more 
interested m pursuing professional careers, the college became a women's compre- 
hensive college. Obviously, the clientele aspect of mission (a college for women) 
was more important than the liberal-arts role In contrast, a church-related liberal- 
arts college chose to deemphasize its church affiliation in order to gain the govern- 
mental support necessary for its survival as a liberal-arts institution. Examples can 
also be found among state-supported institutions A region-1 comprehensive 



university sought authority from state officials to offer programs at the associate- 
degree level. Such programs normally are in the domain of a community college 
rather than a university. Yet the commitment to its regional service mission over- 
rode the institution's interest in restricting itself to a comprehensive university 
role. On the other hand, a major state university chose to emphasize its research 
role rather than its mission of serving the instructional needs of state residents, 
when presenting its budget request to the state legislature. 

Thus all elements in a typical mission statement are not of equal importance. 
Identifying those that are most significant at the outset should not only illuminate 
further mission deliberations but also inform operational decisions when the 
mission statement might otherwise seem too ambiguous. 
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4 

Conducting Mission Review 



There is no one best procedure for conducting a comprehensive revaluation of an 
institution's mission, given the diversity of colleges, universities, and agencies 
involved; the different kinds of stimuli for such review; and the various purposes 
for and uses of these studies. Factors such as type of governance, size, organiza- 
tional complexity, and tradition significantly influence the appropriate study 
design for a particular college or university. However, our case-study observations 
point to a riumber of common concerns that even diverse institutions and agencies 
should consider as they initiate mission studies. These are listed in table 1. A 
review of/these areas should help an institution avoid many of the problems that 
others have experienced. Each of these common design elements is described in 
this chapter. 
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Institutional Readiness 



In the pa?t, the most comi on impetus for comprehensive mission review in 
colit/esjf and universities was either to satisfy accreditation requirements or to 
launch ja new era of administrative leadership. More recently, other factors have 
also begun to provide the stimulus for such reevaluation. These include master- 
planning mandates of statewide boards and legislative bodies concerned about 
unnecessary duplication of services; fluctuating manpower trends that have 
resulted in major enrollment shifts or an oversupply of graduates in certain 
disciplines; and severe financial problems caused by declining or static enroll- 
ments, inflation, or loss of external support. Regardless of the particular set of 

3D 



36 TABLE 1 

Considerations In Mission Review 



Determining and developing institutional readiness 

Clarifying specific uses 

Organizing for self-study 

Determining participation 

Providing analytical support 

Communicating progress and results 

Maintaining viability 
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factors providing the impetus for the review, an evaluation of institutional 
readiness is an essential first step in obtaining maximum benefits. The primary 
reason for assessing the degree of institutional readiness is not to delay the self- 
study if circumstances are not conducive, but rather to design specific measures to 
address the problems identified and to increase readiness. 

One of the most iirtpcrtant prerequisites for self-study is a positive attitude on 
the part of faculty, staff, students, and other participants toward the process. This 
usually prevails (1) when there is overall confidence in bo f h the leadership of the 
institution a ad the review process; (2) when it is perceived that there is a significant 
need for the review; and, perhaps most important. (3) when there is confidence 
that the results will be used to shape the institution. Without these conditions, the 
review will often be considered "busy work" and may result in both a lack of insti- 
tutional commitment and a product hardly worth the effort. 

A negative attitude can sometimes be traced to a prior experience with simiiar 
activities that were poorly executed. Usually these attitudes can be corrected 
when the president or other top-level administrator provides the necessary leader- 
ship and resources (such as released time and expenses), communicates the need 
for the study and specific uses to be made of it,*and identifies the follow-up pro- 
cedures that will be used to evaluate progress toward implementation. A positive 
attitude can usually be created if institutional leaders convey to the college com- 
munity that they believe in the value of the effort and thereafter use the results of 
the study. It is especially important that the president show strong, visible support 
9^>» for the process. 
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A willingness and an ability to make the necessary commitment of staff time 37 
and other resources »o a mission review is another important factor to be con- 
sidered in determi'iing readiness. Although many colleges have experienced 
success with less-extensive approaches, a comprehensive review of this type often 
requires a tremendous amount of time in organizing the process, identifying 
issues, analyzing data, conducting special studies, discussing issues, developing 
alternative solutions to problems, and recommending courses for action. To ouote 
from the introductory statement of the report of a planning committee at tre 
University of Notre Dame j i973), 

Our tar k proved staggering All of us found full lives at the University 
before beingcalled to this service. In many respects the task burdened us 
beyond what w r we could carry, the burden being lightened only by 
our unanimous oevotion to Notre Dame. [P. 1 1] 

Staff time and other res 'rces to support a major mission study must be 
obtained in competition with the normal resource requirements for the operation 
of the msti.ution.JJws, a review sho 'd be made of the resource demands of the 
mission study and the current r lirements of all other major planning and 
operational activities to ensure tha. adequate resources can be devoted to the 
mission review. 

Although t. - demands of such a comprehensive study process will frequently 
be a burden, institutions have used several techniques to reduce some of the 
difficulties. The succesr of these techniques depends on the specific characteristics 
of a given institution. One procedure has been to block out short periods ranging 
fron a few days to a few weehs in which intense efforts are diiectod only toward 
the study. Some institutions have scheduled such concentrated effort during the 
summer when instructional loads are not as heavy as during other terms. Others 
have used periods between terms, or just prior to t»- . fall term. Another frequently 
employed mechanism has been to reduce the workloads of certain individuals by 
temporarily reassigning their responsibilities to other members of the same depart- 
ment or division. Whatever the technique used, a major rommitme of time is 
necessary, especially for individuals who will play leadership roles in the study. 

Any evaluuu n of institutional readiness should consider two points First, 
there will never be a convenient time to conduct such a comprehensive review; 
othef demands will always compete for time and resource- Rut realizing that the 
process is time-consuming and likely to place a strain on all participants the insti- 
tution can implement procedures and use techniques that help to reduce the 
ERIC bUrde " ' Vhen '* designs the stud y- ^cond, all decisionmaking cannot await the 



36 results of the study Once such an effort is initiated there is a tendency to delay 

major decisions until the study has been completed However, time requirements 
may dictate that priorities will have to be established to support budget requests 
and allocatk J before final recommendations are available In such circum- 
stances, it is probably better to attempt to anticipate the forthcoming recommenda- 
tions rather than to endure major delays in an important ongoing planning and 
budgeting cycle 



Clarifying Specific Uses 

A number of factors can provide the stimulus for initiatinga mission study But 
regardless of whether the review derives from a change in competitive position, 
administrativejeaaership, accreditation requirements, enrollment changes, or 
financial is 4 ' es, careful consideiation should be given to other potential uses. For 
only o small marginal investment the institution can frequently realize valuable 
by-products Cler identifying these and communicating them to all participants 
not only hJps create a positive attitude but also enables those designing the 
process to develop approaches that will support all intended uses 

As has betn stated, the general reason f( iducting a mission review is 
Strategic planning— that is, to better understa. ne congruence between the 
institution's current e ^phases and services and tl _ needs and opportunities in its 
environment However, other more specific uses can also be made of the findings 
and the review process These can range from accreditation self-study to retrench- 
ment, and from master-planning to renewal Identifying these uses at an early 
stage can help to ensure that the process and the results appropriately support each 
intended use Reaching agreement on all anticipated u?es should occur early in the 
process because th^se especially decisions concerning participation and commu- 
nication— affect the studv design A number of typical u^s are described below 
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ACCRKDI FA riO v 

A frequent stimulus for an use of mission review is meeting accreditation 
requirements in th. , case, certain regional and professional accreditation specifi- 
cations must be addressed These specifications are typically comprehensive and, 
if followed, will promote a thoiough review While accreditation is often the 
primary stimulus and a major use, A need not be considered the sole reacon for 
comprehensive self study The emphasis in mission review all too frequently is 
directed strictly toward achie/ing acer ' *atiOn, subsequently, further use and 
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maintenance of the results do not receive adequate attention. Even when the effort 
necessarily must be directed tcwe obtaining orreaffirmingaccreditation, special 
attention to other possible uses is appropriate and desirable 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

Broadly based faculty renewal or staff development is often discussed as a 
by-product or benefit of a comprehensive review activity Time spent in rethinking 
educational philosophy, values, and alternatives is important for individual 
renewal. Yet staff development is seldom identified as a purpose at the outset 
When individual development is an intended use of the - ^view, it should beclearK 
stated and the process should be organized at each level to ensure that it is accom- 
modated. For instance, the process should allow for broad participation of the 
college community, permit adequate tinK or discussion of issues at each organiza- 
tional level, and provide financial support for visits to similar institutions and the 
advice or opinions of eternal professionals 

EXTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS 

Although the review process is internally oriented, it can also yield additional 
benefits in the information it communicates about institutional strengths and 
needs to the general public. In this case, participation is again a key consideration 
Involving prominent citizens through lay advisory councils, ad hoc task forces, 
and alumni committees-or perhaps as supplemental representatives in other 
groups normally composed of people within the college community-creates a 
group of representatives who can informally convey institutional strengths and 
needs. Furthermore, due to the influence that such individuals may exert on 
governing bodies or legislators, ther participation may be especially valuable In a 
recent example of this type of citizen involvement, an advisory-board member 
made a presentation recommending the establishment of a new program to the 
institution's governing b^ard. Because the citizen had b~en involved in the initial 

evaluationofcommunitync^ds.thecredibihty of his presentation tothegoverning 
board »vas enhanced 



REALLOCATION 



Another example of a specific use that might be maae of a mission re iew is th>- 
development of strategy rtlating 'o enrollment shifts. Many colleges and univ e r- 
d sities are experiencing significant shifts amon^ the various disciplines; these shifts 
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40 may affect the school's mission They often cause overstaffing in some depart- 

ments and understaffing in others. When problems of this type are to be addressed 
as part of the self-study, several interrelated issues must be considered Among 
these are policies on the use of part-time or adjunct faculty, teaching loads, length 
of contracts, tenure, retrenchment, and retrain ing When these issues are specified 
early in the process, it is possible for individuals with expertise in each area to 
participate and for all affected groups to be heard 

Depending upon financial conditions rt lated to a given institution, numerous 
other uses of the mission review may be desired Resolving financial problems is 
becoming an increasingly common product of comprehensive mission analysis 
In the most extreme cases, the analysis must address a financial crisis. Mo*e fre- 
quently, however, analysis of financial issues leads to setting budgetary priorities 
that can begin to change the direction of the institution Unless based on mission 
review, these changes may lead to undesirable results. 

Typically, when a financial crisis occuis, the extent of the immediate problem 
is kno wn but the long-range consequences may not be visible The crisis may be an 
anticipated deficit or, for those colleges and universities that cannot legally 
operate with a deficit, an immediate reduction. The immediacy of the decision 
required and the size of the deficit or desired cutback determine the extent to 
which mission analysis should be employed to obtain a solution Temporary short- 
falls of up to 5 percent (or possibly a little greater) are frequently addressed by 
relatively simple budgetary changes For instance, a college can make across-the- 
board reductions, delav certain expenditures, or make a sizable reduction in a 
support area such as maintenance. In sucn cases, these decisions usually can be 
made by a few top-level administrators without f he need for more comprehensive 
efforts But when the financial crisis is too larg- for such strategies to work or is 
expected to extend over a prolonged period, ; thorough review of the institution's 
mission !s becoming more common In such instances, identification of the 
specific purpose of the review wil 1 a'fect certain review procedures For example, 
if people with financial expertise • ,er^ included on each committee, more atten- 
tion and value might be placed on cost analysis and co: t-benefit factors. Opinions 
of outside consultants aru advisers might also be sought more frequently in a 
financial crisis The precise strategies developed are dependent upon the specific 
nature and extent of the institution's financial problems Significant benefit from a 
mission review in solving these problems however, can only be achieved if this 
use of the study is cleanly indicated in advance 

Addressing financial situations that only require priority setting, rather than 
crisis-response actions, has also become an important use of many institutional 
mission studies Two major factor- contributing to * his increased concern for 
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mission in priority setting are static financial conditions and the broadening base of 4 1 

higher-education needs. Static financ ial conditions often mean that new programs 
can only be developed at the expense of reducing current programs. Similarly 
broadening the scope of higher education to consider many different consti- 
tuencies and needs has resulted in a breadth and diversity of demands among 
whu h the institution must r-ake priority decisions. In these cases, institutions are 
retuin.ng to collective analyses and decisions in order to ensure that all advan- 
tages, disadvantages, and needs are heard This use of mission review requires 
broad part.c.pation, adequate time to assess and analyze a broad range of options 
and opportunit.es to discuss or debate the relative priority among the various 
neeos Specifying this use early in the process is essential to allow the implementa- 
tion of pr^ edures r-cessary for its success 



COORDINATION 



Occasionally an institution may be involved in two separate mission review 
efforts that have similar but not identical uses. One might be, for example, to meet 
accreditation requirements, and the other to participate in systemw.de master- 
planning. If the processes are simultaneous, coordination is essential and complete 
integration of the process is desirable. Faced with such a situation, an institution 
might choose to appoint the same individual to coordinate both activities What- 
ever strategy is used, it ,s essential not to have duplication of effort or contradicting 
.•ecommendations b 



Organizing for Self-Study 

After all the specific uses of the mission review are clarified, a number of 
important factors need to be considered and decisions reached in organizing the 
review process. These concern leadership and staffing, decisionmaking structures 
preliminary assumptions and issues, methodology, and scheduling. It should be 
noted that these preliminary decisions may be revised at any time. For example 
some additional uses might be identified during the organizational process The 
review p !0 cecs, like the resulting statement, should be considered dynamic and 
modincations should be made as conditions wan ant. 
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42 .EADEhSHIP AND STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 

The importance of leadersh"> and staffing requirements cannot be over- 
emphasized Not only uo many of the issues require presidential attention, but 
direct involvement hy top-level administrators is often perceived by other partici- 
pants as an indication of the institution's commitment to the process. A positive 
faculty and staff attitude toward the review is essential to obtain maximum results, 
and the active involvement o. institutional leaders frequently helps to create such 
a disposition among all who participate in the review Strong leadership is also 
required to keep such a broad effort focused on its intended purposes and uses 
It is essential to have leaders who provide an institutionwide perspective on the 
comprehensive mission issues. Furthermore, leadership is necessary at each level 
of the self-study structure. But although the need to have a strong leader to direct 
the entire process is usually recognized, leadership requirements at other levels 
are frequently overlooked Careful consideration should be given to selecting 
leaders for departmental and service-area committees Satisfactory results fr~m 
the overall effort depend as much on leadership at this level a ■ on the central or 
executive task-force level. 

Staffing the review effort is a related consideration Several techniques have 
been adopted by institutions to meet staffing requirements One is to use released 
time to provide full-time or part-time staff to serve on committees with heavy work 
loads Another is to require that information requests by the various committees 
be submitted to the appropriate administrative offices of the institution. When this 
technique is used, it is probably best to have all requests flow through a single 
person, such as the overall leader of the review. This coordination prevents dupli- 
cation of requests and also places the responsibility with someone who typically 
has the authority to get the desired information within a reasonable amount of 
timt 

Staffing requirements are directly affected by specific decisions that increase 
th" level of reliance on special studies, such as a community needs assessment, 
raihcr than on existing data When not part of the ongoing institutional research 
plan, designing and conducting various types of follow-up studies or assessments 
can require a major staff commitment. For example, collecting information about 
job opportunities from business leaders and major employers may be a lengthy 
process that requires special expertise Special skills may be needed to develop 
survey or interview instruments, select an 7, ropriate sample, and teach inter- 
view techniques to field staff Such special studies may necessitate a full-time staff 
director in addition to a considerable support staff for conducting interviews or ad- 
ministering survey instruments, Staffing requirements can be greatly reduced 
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when there is an ongoing institutional research program that generates a depen 
dency upon current data rather than on special studies 
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DECISIONMAKING FRAMEWORK 

Determining the decisionmaking framework is an important consideration 
during the organizational stage. Many adverse feelings about comprehensive 
mission review can arise because the participants do not understand the extent of 
their responsibility in an assigned area. That is, one task force or committee may 
believe it has the primary responsibility for making recommenuations to the 
president about changes in an operating unit. If those recommendations are 
rejected by-another task force or committee without ever reaching the president 
the group may believe that its efforts were futile Explaining the extent of responsi- 
bilities and authority to all participants at the beginning of the process can remove 
at least some unrealistic expectations. 

One commonly used decisionmaking approach is to aggregate the recom- 
mendations of the various task forces or committees to form a report that is 
submitted to the president. An advantage of this approach is that all recommenda- 
tions are reviewed by the chief executive officer. Each committee will know that 
its efforts have received some attention from the person responsible for directing 
the institution. A significant disadvantage is that it may not afford an opportunity 
for interaction among the various segments involved in the review, or for integra- 
tion of their recommendations. This disadvantage can be avoided, however, by 
establishing a central ask force to review all segments of the report and return 
those segments to the originators with proposals for further deliberation. 

Another important factor in the decisionmaking framework is to clearly 
identify those issues beyond the direct control of the institution. Some desired 
changes may require approval by governing boards, legislative bodies, or other 
state officials These may include such actions as establishing new degree pro- 
grams, terminating degree programs, or developing branch campuses. Specifying 
the issues that require approval by an external authority helps to place the status of 
such recommendations in perspective; it can also help to reduce frustrations when 
the institution cannot immediately implement some desired change. 

Regardless of the strategy selected, the responsibility for each level in the 
decisionmaking framework should be clearly specified. This prevents the un- 
realistic expectation that all recommendations made by a given committee will be 
implemented. 
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PRELIMINARY ASSUMPTIONS AND ISSUES 



Identifying preliminary assumptions and issues is another important step in 
organizing for self-study. Preliminary assumptions are of two types: (1) those that 
limit the issues to be studied and (2) those that provide direction For example, if a 
community college has no intention of seeking four-year status, the time required 
to analyze and evaluate the community-college concept can be saved simply by 
assuming that this part of the institution's mission will continue Another type of 
limitation might concern externally imposed restrictions, such as a mandated 
range of programs. In this case, one institutional alternative is to assume that no 
change will occur and to restrict the deliberations to current program parameters. 
The advantages of the restrictive assumptio, are that no major regulatory change is 
necessary to implement recommendations, no time is wasted addressing such 
issues, and the risk of disillusioned participants is minimized (For example, if an 
institution is restricted to baccalaureate programs by a state master plan, the effort 
to identify a neeci for a master's-level program may be time-consuming and the 
recommendation difficult or impossible to implement.) The disadvantages of 
utilizing a restrictive assumption are that it reduces creativity, prevents examining 
all higher-education needs, and curtails opportunity for institutional development. 

An alternative approach is to pe/mit the identification of all higher-education 
programs and services needed, but with the admonition that it may be difficult 
or impossible to implement proposals requiring regulatory change. Advance 
recognition of the difficulty involved in imp; renting recommendations reduces 
the danger of disillusioned participants. The benefit in this approach is that all 
higher-education needs can be identified and analyzed even if tne institution 
cannot respond directly. 

Several approaches might be used to ensure th ? identified needs are met when 
authorization canrot be obtained to provide the services. These include offering 
coonerative or joint programs or simply encouraging another institution to provide 
the -'ces. Thus, the alternative approach to restrictive assumptions offers a 
great ance for total response to higher-education needs With proper guide- 
lines, keeping the number of restrictive assumptions to a minimum will also allow 
a broad and creative analysis of these need 

A different type of assumption is used to provide direction to the mission 
study It entails a description of anticipated conditions, such as financial or enroll- 
ment changes If financial levels are expected to be relatively static, it might be 
assumed that new programs and services will be supported only through reallo- 
cating resources. In this case, an important charge to participants might be not only 
to indicate priorities lor new services buUlso to identify programs that should be 



deemphasized. Although assumptions that provide direction or restriction may be 45 
changed as a result of later analysis, it is helpful to have these to provide a common 
ground for the participants in the review process. 

Although the process of identifying assumptions is one in which many issues 
are selected, limited, and analyzed, it should not be the only means by which issues 
themselves are identified. Instead, issue identification should probably take place 
on tv/o levels. First, a central task force or steering committee should identify 
broad issues that each component unit might address, such as considering the 
needs of adult part-time students. Second, each component unit should be charged 
with identifying and addressing issues as it assesses its own area of responsibility. 



METHODOLOGY 



A topic related to both the decisionmaking framework and preliminary 
assumptions and issues is determining methodology. One common approach is to 
develop a general framework of policy guidelines. Each component unit is then 
charged with the responsibility of developing findings or recommendations con- 
sistent with the overall guideline!:. For example, the overall guidelines might state 
that increased emphasis will be given to programs that serve regional ne^ds. The 
implications of this guideline would then be analyzed by each component unit and 
its subsequent recommendations would be consistent with the needs of the 
targeted population. This approach, sometimes referreu to as the top-down 
method, requires considerable effort and broad input as the general guidelines 
are prepared and issues identified. It provides considerable direction for each 
component level and thus increases efficiency in the process. By its design, 
however, this approach restricts options and does not allow as much freedom in 
the review. While there are particular advantages to this approach in mature insti- 
tutions, where only moderate change might be anticipated, it may be too restrictive 
in a new institution with many options for development o*Hn an older institution 
that must consider drastic change to survive. 

An alternative approach, sometimes classified as the bottom-up, is to begin the 
review at a decentralized level, such as the instructional department, where needs 
can first be assessed and services proposed that respond to those needs. Then, the 
preliminary institutional mission statement is developed by aggregating reports 
from all of the units. A characteristic of this process is that it allows for a great deal 
of freedom. That is, a broad range of needs may be considered and many new 
services proposed. However, this approach tends to result in an identification of a 
greater number of options than the college can implement. While this may be an 
rJfs^ advant age when significant institutional change is anticipated or desired it 



becomes unwieldy for mature insti tutions that anticipate only minor redirection of 
mission. In such cases, it can lead to disenchantment. 

Of course, an institution need not elect either the bottom-up or the top-down 
approach. Rather, an interactive procedure might be devised whereby a bottom-up 
approach wouid be used to generate issues Then, after consideration of which 
issues were of sufficient priority for further analysis, a top-down approach could 
be employed. The very nature of the interactive process, which requires that 
decisions be made about the extent of interaction needed, would probably lead to 
expanded time schedules, but the quality of the analysis might benefit 

SCHEDULING 

Schedu ,: ng is affected by decisions made in many other areas. Time require- 
ments increase in direct relationship to the number of participants, their degree of 
participation, the complexity of the decisionmaking framework, the number of 
issues debated, and divergencies of opinion on various issues. A general truth in 
mission review is that each step normally requires considt.ably more time than is 
anticipated or allocated. Depending on the cumulative impact of a number of 
design decisions, Kells and Kirkwood ( 1979) report that a self-study frequently can 
require from 12 to 24 months. Although this time span may seem excessive, it can 
extend even longer without emphasis on scheduling. 

One of the first considerations in scheduling is to identify any prerequisite or 
sequential aspects, such as the need for special studies or basic data collection. If, 
for example, a special needs assessment must be conducted for one or more 
program-evaluation areas, the necessary resources must be directed toward the 
accomplishment of that task very early during the mission-review process. 
Without consideration of such sequential needs, excessive delays can be expected 
A second step is to iuentify any necessary deadlines. These may occur in the form 
of an external requirement, such as a legislative mandate to complete a master 
plan, or they may result from interna! decisionmaking needs, such as those that 
accompany the budget cycle or the academic calendar 

Upon the consideration of various sequential relationships and deadlines, a 
schedule can be developed that attempts to satisfy the various requirements. It 
should be stressed that a detailed schedule of activities and time requirements is 
essential in a comprehensive review activity. Without considerable attention to 
this area, such activities tend to be set aside until all day-to-day operational require- 
ments have been met. 
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Betermining Participation 47 

The benef itsderived from participation in mission review iray be as important 
as the product itself. In the first place, participation is a part of the heritage of 
American higher education. Second, it can result in a better product because it 
leads to a greater commitment to the mission and thereby establishes a strong 
foundation for the mission's use in strategic management by all members of the 
campus community. Finally, the deliberation and analysis involved in the review 
become methods in and of themselves for inservice development and improved 
communication. 

Many of the design decisions— such as those concerning the uses to be made of 
the study, the decisionmaking framework, and the methodology— help to deter- 
mine participation. One required decision concerns the extent to which members 
of the campus community are to be involved. Although it has become traditional to 
involve students, faculty, staff, and board members in all comprehensive'mission- 
review activities, the degree of their involvement may vary by issue within an 
institution. For example, a proposal to establish a new program within a particular 
discipline may not require broad participation by students, by administrators, or 
by faculty members from nonrelated disciplines. Similarly, certain institutionwide 
issues may be better addressed by administrators with responsibilities for those 
functions than by students, faculty, or staff. Generally it is better to address each 
issue with a wide range of viewpoints. For one thing, those with less expei rise on a 
given issue can learn rather quickly through discussions and analyses. For another, 
the disadvantages of inexperience and unfamiliarity with certain issues Can be 
compensated for by increasing the proportion of members who have the most 
expertise. For example, on the question of how to complement an institution's 
instructional program with curricular activities, a significant number of com- 
mittee members snould probably be students; on the other hand, an issue dealing 
with admissions requirements might well include the same proportion of students, 
faculty, and administrators. ^ 

Another factor to consider in de ermining participation is the use of people who 
are external to the college community, such as consultants, citizens from the service 
area, and alumni. In general, consultants are more often asked *o help on issues 
calling for major change— deleting programs, adding campuses, establishing new 
institutions, or increasing the le /el of program offerings. They are also frequently 
used as a sourc e of specialized expertise not available on campus. Increased con- 
sultan* participation is usually the result of an attempt to have more objectivity and 
a broader perspective on major i:sues or to have someone to "take the heat" on 
sensitive topics. The second external resource, citizens from the service area, 



provides two important benefits. These people can help to identify the particular 
needs of the community and assist in formulating recommendations to develop 
services responsive to those needs. In addition to providing a strong community 
focus, they can be an asset in communicating the strengths and needs of the insti- 
tution and, in general, supporting the institution m its fund drives or budget re- 
quests Use of the third resource group, college or university alumni, has the added 
advantage of nvolving people whose familiarity with the institution can make 
them particularly helpful in assessing its traditional strengths and weaknesses. 

As different types and levels of participation are decided, a key issue will often 
be whether to use standing committees or special task forces. To a certain extent, 
tradition may play an important role in the relative reliance on either type of group. 
In some institutions, for example, the faculty senate may be the primary influence 
on such policy issues as admissions or curriculum. In these cases, that council 
would be expected to play a major role in related deliberations in mission review. 
Even in institutions with strong systems of collegiate governance by standing 
committees, a broad-based steering committee should be established to provide 
overall direction for the review process When standing councils are used as the 
primary decisionmaking framework, they should be directed to seek broad-based 
input as issuer are debated 

An alternative approach is to establish topically oriented task forces to address 
research programs, student services, administrative services, academic services, 
and support services and to serve as bodies for proactive development. As these 
specialized task forces analyze issues and develop recommendations, the standing 
councils and committees can serve as reactive bodies. While the relative roles of 
standing committees and specialized task forces are being considered, however, it 
is essential that this deliberation coincide with a review of the decisionmaking 
framework to ensure that all participants clearly understand their responsibilities. 
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Analytical Support 

Data and analysis should not dictate an institution's mission. Instead, they 
should provide the basis for discussions and proposals. Even with considerable 
analytical evidence of an identified need, policy decisions should be a matter of 
conscious choice For example, an institution w'ith a selective admissions policy 
may identify through data analysis a need for an open admissions program to serve 
a large number of local high-school graduates. Rather than responding to that 
need, however, it may make a policy decision to retain its selective admissions 
requirements and its historical mission. Rather than changing its own mission, it 



may choose to enlist the help of other colleges, universities, or agencies to respond 49 
to the need identified by its analysis. 

Three fundamental areas should be analyzed in conducting mission review. 
These may require special studies or in-certain cases draw from existing or recur- 
ring studies. Based on the strategic-planning framewoiiv presented on page 20, 
these are: (1) the historical analysis of institutional values, purposes, and services, 
(2) an environmental assessment of factors such as community needs, general * 
trends, and competition with other institutions, and (3) a determination of the 
institution's capacity to meet those or other needs. In general, the historical 
analysis provides a frame of reference that explains in part the current status of the 
institution. This, coupled with differences between the needs that the college 4 
might address and the capacity of the institution to respond to those needs, should 
become topics for discussing changes in mission. 



HISTORICAL ANALYSIS 



The examination of an institution's historical development is generally not 
technical, does not necessitate reviews and interpretations of significant amounts 
of data, and does not require major time commitments. Rather, it considers the 
purposes for which the institution was established, evaluates the services that the 
institution has implemented to achieve its purposes, assesses major institutional 
changes that have occurred (and their reasons), and determines how well the insti- 
tution has met its purposes. This type of historical examination is helpful because 
the character of an institulion normally develops in response to a valid set of needs 
during a given'period of Thus, as an institution begins to examine current and 
future needs It should also consider whether those historical needs are still viable. 

A number of examples might be given of issues that may be raised by this type 
of examination. Teachers' colleges, for instance, were established to meet the once 
vast demand for elementary and secondary school teachers. As the primary 
purpose for which these institutions were established has been reexamined, 
however, most of them have determined that while the need to offer these pro- 
grams is still sound, many other programs and services can also now be justified. 
Thus, most of these institutions have become general-purpose colleges or univer- 
sities that maintain considerable emphasis on teacher education. Proposed 
changes in admission requirements is another example of the type of issue that 
should be examined in a historical analysis. In response to growing student 
demand for access to a college education, an institution may have decided to 
become less selective in admitting students. On the other hand, a reduction in the 
CD?/-' " umber of students seeking admission toa particular institution may have resulted 
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in less-stringent entrance requirements. These policies ^ay all have been made in 
response to past changing needs or demands; consideration of future changes 
should benefit from a review of why the current policies exist. 

ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT _ 

Analysis of the college environment refers to activities that identify the needs 
of individual students, members of society at large, and business and industry for 
educational programs, research, or related services— in other words, opportunities 
for the college. It also refers to an assessment of current trends in higher education 
and an examination of the competition posed by other colleges and universities. 
This broad type of analysis or assessment is frequently the most difficult and 
demanding aspect of a mission study. Selections must be made from among vast 
amounts of data that relate to higher-education needs on national, state, regional, 
and sometimesJocal or institutional levels. These data are available from sources 
such as the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, state employment 
offices, chambers of commerce, utility companies, institutional and statewide 
management-information systems, and recurring district or statewide surveys of 
high-school students. Abstracts of many such post ^econdany-education data bases 
have been developed by Makowski (1979), and Harris (1978) has prepared a hand- 
book for gathering community information. In additiOTi, many colleges or univer- 
sities determine that special studies, including surveys, are necessary to provide 
information responding to specific questions facing the institution. The combina- 
tion of existing information and new data collections results in almost limitless 
demands for analysis. 

In order to ensure that assessment of needs can be accomplished within the 
limits of the resources that can be committed to the task, four factors should be 
considered: ( 1)- the scope of analysis, (2) the use of expert groups, (3) theavailability 
of existing institutional data, and (4) the availability of data from external source.-. 
In the first instance, there are several ways to limit the scope of analysis. One, 
discussed in a previous section of this chapter, is to restrict the study by making 
preliminary assumptions. For example, a two-year college should probably restrict 
its analysis of manpower demands to career fields requiring no nlore than an 
associate degree for entry. Similarly, a university that has no medical school may 
very likely decide not to consider manpower needs in the health professions. 

Another way in which ihe demand for analysis can be restricted is to use a 
group of experts to identify issues to be studied and analyzed rather than reviewing 
and collecting large amounts of data. This approach requires that the group have 



the requisite background and ability to anticipate factors that will have a signifi- 
canKn^ct on the institution. A third way that many colleges and universities 
restrict the resources required for analytical support is by deciding to use only cur- 
rently ex.s'-ng data in most, if not all, instances This may mean, however, that the 
precise data desired to answer a particular question might not be available It could 
also mean, m terms of the last alternative, that there must be some leniency with 
respect to the accuracy of dat* used from other sources For instance, the institu- 
tion might have to use similar data from another region or district and make 
assumptions concerning what the precise data would be if collected. Depending on 
the issue at hand, this may or may not create a hardship. But before deciding what 
limits to place on the demands for data and analysis, an institution should identify 
the kinds, sources, and applicability of existing data, determine what additional 
data may be needed, and consider the problems and resources related to obtaining 
such information. 

Manpower Trends Many collets and universities in their mission studies have 
analyzed the manpower demand o ' mess and industry, especially for college- 
trained nanpower. Many sources o. ^a a-e available on various aspects of this 
topic Chambers of commerce usually conduct studies that provide useful infor- 
rnai/n on current and anticipated demands Nat.onal and state agencies, such as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, state apartments of commerce, and state emp.oy- 
ment offices, also publish reports i «t are helpful. Some colleges and universities 
maintain lay advisory councils composed of peop! 'rem various areas of business 
and industry, and these ca~ assist in analyzing manpower needs. Professional 
org .n.zations and labor unions maintain records, conduct studies, and make pro- 
jections concerning their professions and occupations. Also, many nationwide 
studies are sponsored by various foundations to examine fu'.ure needL Perhaps the 
most usetul general reference is Occupational Outtook [or College Graduates 
published annually by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

Although a vast amount of such data exists, much of it may be difficult to ad tpl 
to a given institution's needs. For example a good deal of this data as a whol° is 
aggregated on a national, regional or statewide basis. If an institution is respon- 
sible for serving residents of a particular region only, or of a district within a state 
the a able aggregations of dar* .nay be of little direct value. Thus, after review- 
ing the availability a d applicability of such information, a college or university 
•lay decide additional studies are necessary 

In spite of the fact that comprehensive manpower studies designed specifically 
for an institution's needs may be beneficial to mission review the resources 
required to conduct such studies can L ? prohibitive When broad-scale surveys are 



52 necessary, it is not uncommon for the process to require as much as a year for 

several full-time people and numerous part-tir^e interviewers to complete. Thus, 
unless a majcr commitment can be macte to uas to- c and considerable time and 
expertise are available it is not advisable for an institution to attempt this type of 
project. 

Population Trends. Demographics is another broad area that r\ost institutions 
consider in conducting their mission studies. Unlike manpower d mands popula- 
tion data usually exist in such forms and aggregations as will meet che needs of a 
given college or university. The Bureau of the Census, of course, can provide a 
wealth of information (see, for instance, City and County Data Book [U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, annual publication]), and the recent decision to update the 
l sus more frequently will mean increased accuracy and more timeiy data. 
M ormally, vital statistics are readily available for each state on both a statewide and 
county basis. With these sources of information— and that maintained or pub- 
lished by state departments of education for ihe various school districts concerning 
enrollments, attendance, and graduation rates—an institution can normally obtain 
♦he information necessary to analyze current conditions and project the impact of 
future demographics. 

Competition In many a .yses of demographic information and future im- 
pacts, the influence of programs and services provided by other public and private 
colleges and universities is frequently overlooked. This type of influence is similar 
to a competitive relationship, even though the competition is frequently not 
intentional or overt. That is, when more than one institution offers educational 
services to the same, or parts of the same, pool of oc^.itial students, the actions of 
each institution have an impact upon the others. This is particularly noticeable 
when programmatic change? occur. For example, if a full-time residential college 
decides to make a concerted effort to provide educational services to part-time 
students by offering evening and off-campus programs, it could drasticallv affect 
the efforts of another institution that already serves that clientele. Exa T ^es of 
decisions that could alter the currently existing competitive relationships oetween 
institutions include changes in admission requirements, establishment of new 
programs that duplicate or are similar to existing programs in a sister institution , or 
establishment of branch campuses or off-campus centers. It is therefore important 
to consider the programs, services, and plans of sister institutions during a mission 
review. In particular, because so many nonce Uegiate institutions also provide 
similar services to the public, it is useful to define competition broadly. The focus 
O f A competitive analysis should be on identifying areas in which the institution 



- has for could have) a competitive advantage-in other words, a particularly strong 53 
opportunity for success. 

Pjfhc Opinion. Another general topic frequently analyzed during a mission- 
review process concerns the reeds and opinions of buth the public at large and the 
college community, including students, faculty, staff, and alumni. The uniqueness 
of this information often requires special studies. Such information normally is 
collected only in concert with rather comprehensive efforts. These might include 
for instance, an institutional self-study to meet accreditation requirements or a 
mission review that has been initiated for such reasons as a change in adminis- 
trative leadership or major financial problems. Therefore, recent or timely infor- 
mation o. this type frequently does not exist. 

Like manpower studies, analyses of public opinion can require considerable 
t.me and resources. However, standardized instruments, sampling techniques 
and even some standardized analyses of data are available and can reduce the insti- 
tutional effort. One such instrument is the Institutional Goa' 'nv.-ntory developed 
by Petersonand Uhl ( 1977) to use with individuals both int. 1 and external to the 
college community. It collects opinions about the current v hasis an institution 
gi ves to various goals, how well those goals are being achieved, and how m uch em- 
phasis should be placed on them in the future. Romney (1978) has also developed 
an approach for comparing the goal priorities of important constituencies In addi- 
tion, the College Entrance Examination Board and NCHEMS are continuing work 
to develop procedures and instruments to measure educational needs (Segal and 
Sell 19781. An important consideration in deciding whether or not to assess 
opjnions and measure needs of the internal and external college comm-inity is that 
the process can serve dual purposes. Not only does the institution obtain informa- 
tion about the opinions of its various publics, but those who participate in the 
study also gain information about the institution. The process can thus serve an 
important public-information function. 

^ Students Analysis of various types of student-related data is performed in all 
rn.ss.on studies. Although the level of analysis varies by institution, a number of 
raiher common issues are usually considered. These include institutional and 
departmental admissions requirements; retention rates; enrollment histories ard 
projections at several levels of aggregation; trends concerning the sources charac- 
teristics, and quality of students enrolled, and outcomes information concerning 
how well students perform after completing various programs. Although some 
special analysis may be required to complete such studies, especially in the area of 
q studen* outcomes (Gray, Jacobscn, Micek, Patrick, Rerkiewicz, and Van Dusen 
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54 1979), most of the other necessary student data bases exist at each institution and 

mos* of the analysis can be accomplished v ithout requiring a major commitment 
of additional resources 

The preceding paragraphs have focused on several key areas of environmental 
assessment. Other areas need io be examined, of course, including political and 
legal trends, changing societal values, changing sources of support, and other 
topics of concern to a particular institution 

INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITY TO MEET NEEDS 

Much of the information necessary to analyze an institution's capacity to meet 
needs already exists in usable form.T he broad knowledge to be gained by assessing 
this area includes the institution's total human and fiscal resources, its ability to 
reassign resources, and the de facto priorities revealed through budget 

analysis. In other words, an effort should be made to determine the institution's 
distinctive set of competencies With this knovv ledge, decisions can be made about 
the institution's ability to respond to needs indentified through assessment of the 
college environment. 

Finances. A major portion of information about finances is developed annually 
in budget-planning activities. Revenue forecasts, cost studies, and cost projections 
can provide valuable information for most miss.on studies. Tools developed by 
NCHEMS for analyzing costs and predicting resource requirements (Topping 
1974, Gamso 1977) should provide helpful information tothe institutional planner. 
These tools can assist in determining whether an institution has the capacity to 
continue or expand current levels of service, or if it will be necessary to reduce the 
level of current services. Furthermore, institutional expenditure trends by 
function reflect the de facto priorities of the institution 

Personnel The level of 'acuity and staff resources is another aspect of institu- 
tional capacity that should receive careful attention. Although sucn evaluation 
may lead to controversy, it is perhaps the most important aspect of institutional 
capacity In addition to information about total numbers of faculty by discipline, 
special strengths or weaknesses in instruction, research, and public service should 
be analyzed. In the process of conducting faculty review, the strengths and 
weaknesses of various programs can be inferred. Often, information concerning 
the quality of various programs may already exist in the form of professional or 
regional accreditation reviews. 

O 
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Facilities. Knowledge about the quality and capacity of space is required to 55 
determine how much growth can occur in existing facilities, and what renovations 
or new facilities may be needed. Also, the quality and quantity of library holdings 
computer services, and other specialized instructional or research equipment are 
important determinants of the ability of an institution to respond to needs. 

Intangible Capacity In addition to the commonly examined factors already 
described, several intangible factors influence an institution's capacity to respond 
to needs and should be systematically assessed These include such attrib ites as 
institutional tradition, reputation, attitudes, and heritage. Their importance 
although not as obvious as financial or faculty resources, is significant since they 
have considerable influence on institutional flexibility. In fact, they may be ' he key 
elements of an institution's distinctive competencies. For example, if a liberal-arts 
college hasalways been small, highly selective, full-time, and residential, its ability 
to provide services to a broad range of part-time students at off-campus locations is 
limited. In this case, a proposed transition from limited to b'oad services would re- 
quire a rather dramatic philosophical change in faculty, staff, and board members. 
It also might require changes in opeiating procedures, such as those for regis- 
tration. Generally speaking, intangible factors can be ascertained by an awareness 
of these conditions rather than through special studies. One available l0 ol 
however, is the Educational Testing Service's Collegeand University Environment 
Scales (Baird 1972). This helps to assess the attitudes of various groups toward such 
factors as scholarship, awareness, community, propriety, practicality, campus 
morale, quality of teaching, and faculty-student relationships. 

In summary, analytical studies provide information concerning the heritage of 
an institution, Us strengths and weaknesses, its capacity to respond to needs, and 
an assessment of the college environment-including consideration of current and 
anticipated needs f or higher education The information derived from the analyses 
should not dictate institutional mission Rather, it should provide the basis for 
discussions and policy decisions concerning institutional priorities and change. 
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Communicating Purposes, Process, Progress, and Results 

Institutional leaders generally stress communicating the final product or 
report of mission to various internal and external audiences, but rarely do they 
emphasize communication during the earlier stages. During the process of such a 
study, however, there are three important phases of communications. The first 
phase involves preliminary decisions that are-made about the pu rposes and uses of 



56 the study, the design of the process, the identification of the participants and their 

form of involvement, and the decisionmaking process Careful attention-should be 
given to informing the general public of the mission review and sharing details 
with all participants both in writing and through opportunities for discussion 
Committing the preliminary design to paper is an advantage for at least two 
reasons (l)it normally makes the design more comprehensive and precise than it 
would be in strictly verbal presentations, and (2) it gives participants a better 
opportunity to review and critique the preliminary design, a step that may result in 
modifications that improve the mission-review process 

The secf id phase of communication should occur while the study is in 
process During such a review, whether conducted by specialized task forces, 
departmental groups, standing councils, or by some other form of participation, 
numerous deliberations often result in various recommendations. After the 
recommendations are forwarded to the decisionmaking points, all too frequently 
no further information is shared until the final mission statement is published 
Wher those who have been involved do not understand the status of their recom- 
mendations or why they were rejected, disenchantment can develop with campus 
planning in general and with the mission statement in particular On the other 
hand, communicating during this phase can lead to a clearer understanding of why 
the institutional mission is defined in a particular way A desirable kind of com- 
munication during the self-study consists of discussions between the decision- 
making bodies and those who have been involved in developing the various 
recommendations Free discussions during this period help to develop and clarify 
understandings ana provide feedback that may change the opinions of those 
responsible for decisionmaking Communicating during this phase can also reduce 
rumors that often occur after the various groups have submitted their recor 
mendations And, finally, communication between special committees and central 
leaders during the early stages of the mission review normally improves the 
quality of decisions 

The third communication phase should occur upon completion of the study 
At this point, it is advisable to consider different ways of sharing the results. The 
form and substance of the communication should be designed to reach and meet 
the needs of the various publics served Insofar as possible, the rationale under- 
lying the various policies should be presented, in addit;on to their substance 

Many institutions have chosen to develop two or more different missien pub- 
lications A comprehensive document ,<, published for those people who need and 
desire such detail — typically a relatively small number of individuals such as 
(acuity leaders, administrators, and board members One method ot broadly dis- 
® - seminating the comprehensive document is to print the report in art issue of the 
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campus newspaper. This technique is particularly advantageous because it makes 57 

the review available to the entire campus community at a relatively modest cost 

For individuals or groups requiring less detail, a summary document is often 

prepared This may be distributed rather broadly to state and national agencies 

other colleges and universities, high-school counselors, politica' leaders and key 

alumni. This type of publication may also be distributed as a handout at speeches 

or public discussions, serve as a brochure for recruitment, or be sent topeople who 

have general inquiries about the institution. 

In addition to communicating the results'through publications, a number of 
other avenues should be considered. Many members of the college community 
have the opportunity to discuss educational topics with civic clubs professional 
societies and organizations, business and industrial groups, and alumn. clubs In 
addition, legislative hearings, board meetings, andmeetingsof variouseducational 
study commissions all provide opportunities for discussing the institution's 
mission (Jacobson 1 j 7 9). In general, emphasis on all forms of communicating the 
m.ssion creates a broad understanding of the institution and helps to develop 
support within its Various constituencies. 



Strategic Updating of Institutional Miss 



ion 



Altnough this chapter has primarily been devoted to concerns related to 
developing mission statements, a number of factors should be considered if the 
statement is to continue to provide direction ,n decis.onmaking First as condi- 
tions and needs change that have influenced the course of the statement's initial 
development, it should be reassessed and modified. It is therefore desirable to 
monitor the varies needs and factors that might change the institutional direction 
indicated in the mission statement 

One way to establish such a monitoring system is to ask the steering committee 
to identify those needs and capacities that were most significant or influential 
during the review and to suggest the best means for reassessing them on a regular 
basis The data gathered and the studies conducted during the analytical support 
phase prov.de a good indication of both the kinds of data and the sources of data 
that might regularly be monitored This will probably include basic information 
such as enrollment trends by discipline, financial conditions, and success in 
placing graduates-intormation that can normally be monitored on an annual 
basis Several institutions have identified a set of predetermined triggering circum- 
stances that, if they occur, result in the reassessment of the institution's mission 
c O In to-™t'<>n obtained by special study or survey during the review will probably 
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not need to be monitored annually, however, it is a good idea to determine during 
the mission study how valuable the information is from special studies and how 
often the institution might need to replicate those efforts 

For greatest impact, a mission statement should be a dynamic document, and it 
should be reassessed at regular intervals, whenever changed circumstances make 
a current strategic decision inconsistent with the parameters of the existing 
mission, serious attention should be given to either revising the statement or 
changing the decision In considering potential revisions, some planners have 
found it useful to regard the various components of the mission statement as 
analogous to a legal system consisting of a constitution, statutes, and administra- 
tive code. Any of the three components can be changed whenever necessary; 
generally, however, regulations in the administrative code are much more subject 
to change than statutes, which in turn are prone to more frequent revision than the 
constitution So, too, might one regard an institution s scope: program inventory 
changes regularly, whereas the institution's role and mission, respectively, enjoy 
increasing stability. This analogy has important implications for organizing a revi- 
sion exercise If only minor parts of the overall mission statement require change 
(that is, an expansion of scope) , a major select presidential committee will probably 
not be needed When circumstances indicate the need for change in all three com- 
ponents of the statement, however, a major revision should be undertaken with 
broad participation. 

Although it is important to monitor the various kinds of information upon 
which the statement has been established, the most important way to maintain a 
viable mission concept is to use it (as discussed in the previous chapter) to justify all 
strategic decisions, establish budget priorities, and design the institution's 
performance-evaluation system When any part of the statement is no longer 
useful for these purposes, it should be modified to reflect current institutional 
policies and priorities. This resuKS not only in the maintenance of a viable state- 
ment, it ensures its impk •nentation—the only justifiable reason for developing a 
mission statement 

Summary 

Although ncr single prescription can be given for conu .cting a mission study, 
table 2 sumfhan/es a number of key considerations or questions for those design- 
ing a self-study 
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Summary Considerations for Mission Review 
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Ares of Consideration 



Key Questions 



Determining and developing 
institutional readiness 



Clarifying specific uses 



>ganizing for self-study 



Determining participation 



Providiog'anaiytical support 



Communicating progress and 
results 



Maintaining viability 



Are major participants' attituoes supportive? 

Are sufficient resources (time and dollars) available? 

Does the mission-review cycle support planning needs 9 

What Is the primary reason for the mission review 9 

What other purposes are to be served 9 

Does the study design support all intended purposes 9 

Is there sufficient leadership and staffing at all levels 9 

Is the decisionmaking process understood 9 

Do assumptions provide limitations or direction 9 

Is the methodology appropriate to the time and resources availaole 9 

Does the schedule allow sufficient time 9 

What is the role of each campus participant 9 
How will outside participants be used 9 
Are special task forces necessary 9 
What is the role of standing committees 9 
How can participation be utilized in promoting unified strategic 
n.anagement 9 

How (and why) has the current mission evolved 9 
What information is needed about the external environment 9 
What environmental data is readily available from other agences 9 
What information is needed about the institution's capacity 9 
How can the capacity data be obtained most economically 9 

How should the preliminary study design be communicated 9 
What mechanisms will be used to share the progress of the effort 9 
How will the final statement be communicated to internal audiences 9 
How will the final statement be communicated to external audiences 9 

Who will monitor the need for mission review 9 

What explicit "triggers" can be set forth to ensure that the mission 

statement re ' relevant 9 
How will the m ,nssion statement be used in budgeting 9 
How will the new mission statement be used in program planning 9 
How will the new mission statement be used in performance 

evaluation 9 




Conclusions 



A number of points about mission review developed elsewhere in this book 
deserve reiteration. Mission review: 

• Can serve as an invaluable foundation for campus planning and . 
budgeting activity 

• Requires careful organization and broad involvement 

• Is most successful when approached from a strategic-planning 
perspective 

• Is continuing to grow in importance at the state level 

• Should receive increased attention in institutional planning 

below" 16 d ° Sin8 ° bSerV£ti0nS ab0ut each of these five conclusions are offered 



The Importance of Mission Review 



While the authors have observed several unproductive attempts at carrying 
out mission studies, we do not believe that it should necessarily follow that less 
time be devoted to clarifying the mission. In fact, it is not at all clear what mission 
would be executed in the absence of a broad understanding throughout the 
campus about what the institutional mission is. 



The case-study observations that shaped the content of this book have demon- 
strated that a well-executed mission review goes hand in hand with purposeful 
institutional development The review period provides ample opportunity for 
discussion and selection of a number of alternative futures We have seen this 
careful analysis and deliberation yield positive results for subsequent implemental 
planning activities. That is, those involved in programming and budgeting deci- 
sions that altered institutional character were much better informed about the 
results being sought and about the relationship of the particular activity in 
question to others within the institution. 

We believe that thoughtful mission review is valuable at any stage of institu- 
tional development. Yet, a number of recent and emerging factors suggest that the 
next decade will prove to be an especially appropriate time for mission review. The 
most frequently discussed factors, of course, are the growing evidence that 
American higher education may be overbuilt in relation to the numbers of students 
seeking programs that colleges historically have offered and the decreased willing- 
ness r f hinders, principally state governments, to maintain the current level of pro- 
ductive capacity The interrelated threats of fewer student:- and fewer resources 
pose a series of questions that a number of institutions must face. 

1 Should program offerings be curtailed 7 

2 Should an attempt be mad^ to serve new markets with existing 
programs 9 

3 Should new programs be offered that capitalize on institutional capacity? 

4 Can more-productive technologies replace existing approaches for 
providing educational services 7 

To some degree these questions have been asked throughout the history of 
higher education. Some of the options now being considered, however, have such 
potential for drastic change that a thorough assessment of an institution's current 
mission is imperative 



Organization and Participation 

In conducting a number of case studies, we have found thai careful attention 
given to organizing the mission-review activity and to providing arrangements that 
permit broad involvement of a number of parties increases the chance of satisfac- 
tion with the result. In an earlier section, we described a number of factors that 



should be considered in organizing a mission review. These concern determining 63 
and enhancing readiness to plan, clarifying potential uses of the planning results, 
providing adequate staffing and leadership, reaching an understanding about how 
decisions will be made, specifying assumptions and constraints, selecting appro- 
priate methods, and designing and adhering to schedules of events. Some of those 
involved in campus planning may find that thisdegree of attention to organizing for 
self-study leaves them impatient to get on with the planning itself. We believe, how- 
ever, that time spent in planning for planning will prove to be a good investment. 

Since the potential outcome of a thorough mission review can have such a 
far-ranging impact on the life of an institution, a customary practice has been to 
involve a large number of participants. Although several situations were observed 
in which the mission statement was developed by a small core of central executive 
staff, evidence suggests that broad participation is worthwhile. The reasons for 
inviting faculty participation are generally understood: the faculty will have to 
implement any changes in mission and continue to carry out those aspects of the 
mission left unchanged. Student, staff, and board participation, while often 
regarded as more perfunctory, seemed to yield valuable results as well. In fact, it is 
difficult to imagine a more important role for a lay governing board than evaluating 
mission alternatives facing the institution, since the board's historic and legal 
responsibility typically is to ensure that the institution acts with the public welfare 
in mind. The board's fiduciary responsibilities notwithstanding, the policy choices- 
posed by alternative mission identities are most fundamental to the public interest. 

The types of participation will almost necessarily vary according to the size of 
the institution At several smaller colleges, we observed creative mission-review 
approaches that permitted every faculty member to be actively involved. Those 
approaches, however, do not lend themselves to the needs of larger institutions. 
We did observe, however, that larger universities could offset the potential 
negative impact from lack of broad participation with a well-designed communica- 
tions program. Through the extensive use of public hearings, newsletters, and 
preliminary and final reports, these institutions were able to achieve most of the 
positive benefits of broad participation. 



Tb Strategic-Planning Perspective 

Much of the criticism surrounding some mission-review effort concerns its 
lack of impact on important decisions facing the college or university. Frequently, 
this failure toachieve impact comes from the failure to consider all relevant factors 
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64 in mission review. We have found through case-study observation that a compre- 

hensive-planning perspective— similar to strategic planning as described in the 
general management literature— contributes to successful mission review. 

A common framework for strategic planning in any type of organization re- 
quires the matching of information from three potentially conflicting sources: the 
internal capacity of the organization, those external factors impinging on the 
organization, and the heritage and tradition of the organization itself and the values 
of its members. This framework seems especially aopropriate for adaptation to 
current needs in higher-education planning. Colleges and universities have long 
been concerned about internal capacity in their planning activities, and faculty 
quality, program strengths, and other such measures continue to be important. 
Factors in the external environment, such as those concerning demographic, 
social, and economic changes, are increasing in their impact on college opera- 
tions—an impact that all too frequently has been overlooked in past efforts at 
mission review. Finally, the heritage of the institution and the values of its 
members are important considerations in mission review While often overlooked 
in formal analysis, these factors are just as important as those more measurable 
characteristics pertaining to capacity and external environment. 

Mission Review at the State Level 

The determination of mission statements at the state level has increased in 
regularity during the last decade This trend shovs no signs of abating; if anything, 
it will grow. Most previous efforts to incorporate mission statements in state 
master plans have focused on institutions in the public sector. The growing 
acceptar ~e of the postsecondary-education v. oncept and the strengthening of 1202 
commissions suggest that state interests will continue to expand beyond the tradi- 
tional state-supported collegiate sector and increasingly will encompass mission 
evaluation for private colleges, vocational centers, and proprietary schools. State- 
level involvement may be limited to clarifying the mission of the various sectors, 
but it may go further (as it has for state institutions) and concern itself with the 
mission of individual institutions 

The same demographic and economic trends that have been generating a need 
for increased attention on mission review at the institutional level also operate at 
the state level In fact, these forces have combined to create new competitive 
trends that are disturbing to some state legislators, who frequently turn to the 
state's postsecondary-education council for advice and action. Results of a recent 
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.survey of the chiet executives of these state councils indicate that their involve- 
ment in modifying institutional mission identities is extremely likely during the 
coming decade. (See the Supplement for a more detailed discussion of mission 
review at the state level.) 



Institutional Mission Review 

The more active posture that state agencies anticipate in mission review does 
not preclude individual institutions from engaging in this type of activity on their 
own. This is especially true in the private sector, where state-agency activity is not 
yet well established. Even public institution can benefit from a oeif-initiated 
mission-review effort since it will enable them to participate more effectively in 
future state-level planning. 

Mission-review efforts should continue to grow for an even more fundamental 
reason than concern for state actions. For an institution to remain effective and 
selt-renewed, a clear sense of purpose is essential. A clear understanding of the 
what and why of an institution's mission allows decisionmakers at all levels to 
contribute toward the development of an effective and valued institution 
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PART TWO 



A Mission Statement: 
SUNYat Albany 



\ 



"The University at Albany may be making more of the 
business of mission redefinition than some universities 
but these are self-conscious times in higher education 
and many institutions are re-examining their purposes 
with a view to forming them to the constraints and 
opportunities of a new age. The great discontinuities of 
our times — the financial exigencies which loom in such 
sharp contrast with :*?e past— give us the choice of 
directing the affairs of the University in tune with the new 
age, or cf being shaped— perhaps misshaped — by the 
forces of blind fate. The first choice, we believe, is the 
strong choice. " 

— Emmett B Fields 
President 

State University of New York 

at Albany 
19^5-1977 
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Overview 

Part II of this document includes as an illustration the mission statement and 
related planning documents developed at the State University of New York 
(SUNY) at Albany The purpose of this section is not to describe their experiences 
in developing a mission statement, but rather to reproduce the statement (and the 
planning documents based on that statement) so that institutions might benefit 
from the model developed by one institution. A brief description of the experience 
of SUNY at Albany is provided as contextual background for the mission state- 
ment. It was not the ideal mission-developmem process. While ideally a mission 
statement is developed through a logical, orderly sequence of events-identi- 
fication of the need for review, redefinition of mission, setting of new program 
priorities, and finally the adjustment of programs and budgets-this orderly 
progression was not possible for SUNY at Albany. The campus was forced by 
circumstances to deal with a series uf difficult planning problems before it could 
address the question of a neu mission statement. 

The State University of N. w York at Albany was founded in 1844 as a normal 
sch joI. It became a college lS j 1390, evpandin* first to a liberal-arts institution in 
1905 and then to a university center for graduate, professional, ar.d undergraduate 
ediKa'ion as part of the SUNY system in the early 1960s. By 1970, its 1 1 schools 
and colleges offered 49 baccalaureate, 52 master s, and 28 doctoral programs. The 
two largest colleges in terms of FTE enrollment were the College of Humanities 
and Fine Arts and the College of Social Development; the School of Educat 5 on had 
the largest graduate enrollment. 

During recent years, the University has maintained a student body of about 
15,000 students, one-third of them purs ling advanced degrees. The student body 
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72 generally includes about 1,000 minority students, 100 physically handicapped 

students, !*00 veterans, and 4,000 students over 24 years old Over half the graduate 
students are women Admission is quite competitive, only about one-sixth of the 
applicants are admitted 

SUN Y at Albany employs s >me 2,000 staff members nearly 700 of them full- 
time fcfculty A tabulation in 1980 showed that three-quarters of the faculty 
members held earned doctorates, 18 percent were women and 7 5 percent w.,c 
minorities About 1 ,000 were State CimI Service employees Faculty and nonteach- 
mg professionals have been represented by a professional union on a systemwide 
level since 1974, faculty salaries at Albany usually rank among the nation s highest 

The University budget now exceeds $70 million annually, $50 million comes 
from state appropriations and $10 million each from sponsored research and 
auxiliary enterprises. 

The University is headed by a President Vice-Presidents head the Offices o f 
At ademic Affairs, Research and Graduate Studies, University Affairs, and Finance 
and Business The Director of Planning and Information, an Assistant to the 
President, heads the C e of Institutional Research The University Senate is 
actively involved in planning and budgeting through the Resource Allocation 
Committee and the Long Range Planning Committee Although both are consti- 
tuted only as advisory mechanisms, they have significant influence on planning 
and oudgeting activities 

In the early 1970s, after a decade < "almost breathtaking grov th and seemingly 
limitless resources, the University's enrollment and budget allocations stopped 
growing, m fact, the relatively constant appropriations were reduced in real dollars 
by high rates of inflation Later in the 1970s, budget c its were imposed During the 
hve-year period from 1972 to 1977, real-dollar support per student dropped mo r e 
than 12 5 percent After several yearsof minor budget reductions, the administration 
at Alban v finally agreed that no more across-the-board cuts could be tolerated, plan- 
um T efforts to cope with retrenchment decisions then moved through several stages. 

I'irst, an ad hoc committee on priorities was formed in 1974 Called the Select 
Comm.ttee on Academic Program Priorities, its task was to assess the present and 
future status of programs and to recommend priorities Its membership included ten 
facility, one graduate student, and one undergraduate student Near the end of the 
1974-75 academic year, the committee released a report recommending position 
redeployments and progiam cuts within a comprehensive assessment of academic 
programs The Select Committee was guided in its deliberations not by a specific 
mission statement, but rather by a general understanding of the institution's mission 

The second stage of planning for r ;trenchment occurred during the following 
academic year 1975-76, when 0k President appointed a Task Force on Priorities and 
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Resources Its task was somewhat like that of the Select Committee, but broader, to 73 
assess ell academic and support programs, recommend priority rankings for claims 
on resources, and consult and advise on the development of the University operating 
budget for the next year The Task Force was composed mainly of faculty members, 
with a few representatives from the administration and the s*udent body. 

The Task Force evaluated three major factors affecting the setting of program 
priorities, the University's internal strengths and capabilities, its external environ- 
ment, and its institutional mission In the absenceof a formal statement of mission, 
the Task Force members based decisions on their general understanding of the 
concept of a university and on conversations with the President concerning the 
desired focus for SUNY at Albany Therefore, an implicitly understood mission 
was used as the foundation for strategic planning rather than a formal, written 
statement of mission. The Task Force's comprehensive review and recommenda- 
tions formed the basis for reductions in faculty and in program offerings 

The third stage was the development of a formal mission statement. 1 „o first 
draft, prepared during the summer of 1976, was almost exclusively a staff effort of 
the Planning Office, in consultation with the President and Vice-presidents When 
the faculty reconvened in August, this draft was shared with the Long Range 
Planning Committee for review. After a series of iterations during the fall term, the 
Committee and the Planning Office settled on a second draft. This wa«; -resented 
to the full University community in January 1977; the campuswide review m- 
c!ud 1 a j..-blic hearing on the document and also submission of written com- 
mei ts \<.er reviewing and discussing all comments, the Director of Planning and 
members of the Long Range Planning Committee developed the final draft 

The m.ssion statement published by SUNY at Albany is reproduced in chapter 
7. It consists of an imroduction and six parts addressing, in turn, the concept of a 
university, the institutional se ing, goals for student development, goals for 
societal development, programs and priorities, and implementation. Chapter 8 
reproduces abstracts of three-y.-ar plans based on this mission statement and 
published along with it. These abstracts were developed at the school or college 
level within the Division of Academic Affairs, and at the division level for each of 
the other units reporting directly to the President 

The development of the mission st^ement at SUNY at Albany did not involve 
as much conflict as has been experienced by other universities This is due in part, 
no doubt, to the major planning tasks performed by the Select Committee and the 
Task Force ove. the two previous years. In essence, the strategic analysis per- 
formed by the T. sk Force over the preceding year served as the analytical com- 
ponent in the dev 'opment of the mission statement 
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I he ( ni\UMl\ it \llun\ h is .1 ru h 
and i\t-nrtnl ;>hl .1 ;\m thai has aiw a\ * 

Ih'I'H h\ j .1,. in>! tnuiN 

upon education «»l high (pi 1 1 it \ lis n-pii 
t.itmn as , in institution ol higlnr edma 
tion is strong lM( j lls j Jst (){ n , )f tJ 
Kiaduai'-s is r,g'n\ I In* m.ssjon of tin 
insl'tution reliefs this per si si mi mm mil 
men! to (|iuh[> jnd !o ,m u.nli'mu 
repuljt on ot strengt h 

The Grow rh of a C ollege I 844 1962 

I minded in 1*44 a* ihe Si t te \oinnl 
School (Liter tlungid In Sew \ ork State 
Normal ( rtHepr 1 the unl notion * pi 1 hum 
purpose lor its Mm M) WfWN A , | u . 
preparation ot te.uhirs lot ilementir\ 
and st'coml.irv mIiooK in l'M)s the 
mission changed ilt.im UnalU all mioses 
<>l *.ludv de^jgmd to prepare elemental 
school teachers were discontinued adnns 
mo requirements were made essenf mII\ 
the same ,is those of other east er n ml 
legts ot good standing jnd a' 1 siudmts 
were required to puisne suhuM . deemed 
1ss1nM.1l to a liberal edm ,it 001 Also in 



l ,,{l " the in .Million was iiiihnii/ed to 
mard tin H,, v In ho o| \ r ts and BaJn lor 
"I Su-rui degnes Ihroiigh j| u . s0 
• hinges the (olkge w ,s mninntied to 
piepmng „ hK.alh cdutatK] person v ho 
w is also , ompetenl (>• tea- h m the 
ond ir\ schools 

I Ik sim 1 edmg iK\ ides mu I hat mm 
milmen' :ultilled I ndei tin leadership o| 
William J Milne \hram K Bnibnher 
■ ml ^>hn M Sa\Ies a MnulU noted toi 
,rs devotion to hheial education was 
reunited and the distortion between a 
Uai In is* mlh ge" and a "mllege toi 
k oilers 1 was transformed Imm a si man- 
tu snl.tlelN 1 lit (i an tmlnutmnal realm 
i hough Hie .i/e ot the ( oilege changed 
I'll i' during this period its mtelhttual 
di\ •loprieni proceeded ronmllv, as e\i- 
de.nid In a lateral growth into the lull 
range ot aits and Svierues and j vertnal 
growth into ma.ters programs geared to 
the mnhnumg professional needs ot 
It i; hers 

In I'M^ along with Us sisf.-r puhln 
institutions the ( o|l 0 ge hetame a pari ni 
tin newi\ established Slate I noeisitv ot 



sSLTjmw^'fw 0 " y/ am A S ; andPnOn ' ieSf0rAc '' 0n(Mb ^ < 977 > PP ^perm.ss.onof.hP 
btate University of New York at Albany 
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76 N^w ^ oil its pnmai\ mission iiinaini.il 

i.iulun^il howiwi .ind it was not until 
Septemtur 1 1 >M that the* ollege enrolled 
its lust vlass ot nndetgi aduate students 
in liberal arts pmgr ims which did not 
iik hale ,m\ required st udy in t eat her 
edm ilmn In I mj tin* institution w is 
Jit^uitnl h <<ni <>t tutir univi'iMl\ n'li- 
ins |.) >\ iUu loped m the SI s> stern 
I hu Kg in i i ipid ti msitmn to a v.om 
pli \ unneisitN centet tor guiduate pro- 
ti m 1 1 and undergi ulujte edtu at son 

I he (i nwth t>i .1 Unr ersit> I 962 1 9? I 

In t ne di . i U »olh >w mg its de agn it. on 
i, j umu t >it\ ,i nu i tin \lh.in\ v ampus 
t \pi r kPn d i i pid gtow 1 n in pt ,, |S I ' im 
.»lioin^ n«« dl men i * and u sotm i s I Ik 
nurilu" i it Kid, mi. depa 1 1 im nl ■» 1 1 mk d 
i m-dlment-. mil ! u ult\ quadmphd h 
\ i i \ holdings in ium d h nto|d ,jnd a 
m v\ nh\ i i plant \a a . v oiisl mkU d ind 

I I v upied I in. gi >w ill w is moii i h m 
minii ! i i tul pin su a! "I «*u* se i nd t Ik 
s t rw ol <pi .lit\ expt v I ed ot i niatoi 
um\i rsit\ puuu'ited decisions m ide mi 
piogi on di vt'lopmem lav nil \ km uii- 
»veni unl %i udent idnussi- m * \ isihh 

wd ii , .it t In v out mm d em ph isis 
pi K - il "n qu i l»t \ durum t he t h • i i 

. an K s; .mi ,n t lie t est ,i on s ni i nti r i ^ 
aud.nl, tlu s^holatK uhli\ ment- ol 
liwultv i In exis'i in e ot niuuer.-us houoi 
v k iet n * t.nl ! tie high dema ml toi \id- 
mis>ion if huh I he umk igraduat i and 
n; idu id k vei s I In nut i itmn «>t a i hap 
tei ot Plu Beta kappa in Mar, h i l> 4 
I mil* its ' -ot . m t he ins'sh d niphasis on 
qu ilit\ t liiomihont tlu in a I nm imU , 

dl\ id' 

I he i tn>v «-l pi-»gi i in < ipptopt, ,ti to 
\ mai'H unmusiH dew I qu d i apidU lu 
the i nd ot the dev uh tin I ni\eisi!\ was 
nt tt < in>» V» hai i ahum it t pt< >giann s 1 
dm. 1 1 s p' stains unl pnu'tain it tin 
,1, u tot il h w ' I hu- 1 hi* dominant '» ilnn 
,»t ! in t i ,i w i> g* nw t h not unpl m in d . - 
umluivti d v sp in son hut i!'"'.U!i on t Im 
hto.id ttont . >! pi - tin n 1 1\ it \ nut,, 
t ii d »k t In t , m • , 

I |i { !t it tt .1! l>»n II id ! o In e.w r* 1 • « the 
,,!„ f ,, >n ol in J '1 nl ."ii il 'iin nm ui dei 
,n h ( \ p in vn >ni .1 ■ ondil k Mi hi an ^e 
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i Mstnui programs wete assired ol umtn 
timg tisour^es and piopuvils toi new oi 
expmded ptogianis had onl\ to^ontend 
against unh othu !<>i slutis ol an i\e 
itureasing hudget When slia VsUK mn 
it! ions i merged r it her a hi uptl\ m t he 
au1\ I 1 )" 1 ) s m New i oik and l Isewhere 
te\v institutions wete prepared to adtusi 
to the prospect ol equilibrium or ol 
decline in program a^tmU I he I ntver- 
sit \ at Mhan\ vvas no exveptioii 

I he Recent PjM 1 971 -Present 

I he I'Uiversity at Albain he P .n earlier 
than rno'.t universities in taking up to the 
mipluatlons ot steady-state tinancmg, hy 
adopting redeploy ment strategies in the 
earl> to ^ope with shitts in work- 

load patterns resulting from the elimina- 
tion ot all distribution requirements tor 
baccalaureate degrees I he redeployments 
wete ad hoc in natuie, however, and were 
based on a narrow assessment ot the 
uuumst iiKes peculiar to one or more 
piogiam. at the time ut her than being 
guided b\ a mote compreht ^siw plan tor 
institutional development 

I hi work ot the Select ( oinmit tee on 
Vtadirn.i Piogiain Priorities in l <r ^ re- 
prcsinud a signituaut break with that 
pattern 1 hat group te mm mended posi- 
M« m r edi'plo> ments and program cuts 
within a Liuupit'hensive assessment ot 
at.idernu programs in wh cli no single 
luoiniiii ndation was made tmal prior to 
in e\uniuition ot the whole I he work 
nl tlu Presidential lask f one on Prion- 
tus unl Resources in tatl> l L ^n con- 
tinuid this appioavh to making i-'sour^ 
ill u ilmll diK isjons 

\\ htle neil het t Ik Sekn t ( omnuftee 
mn ih Pu sidential lask I oue was 
liargvd wit h dehueal mg long rangi tlevel 
,,ptm nt ii pri«»ntiis toi tlu nimpus the 
u,nk <»{ both lovUsid mention on the 
m ed I'M sin H a pi m I he Select < mil- 
inittie antuipatid that need in l 1 )" 1 ^ hv 
w itninu tin .ainptis ot tlu unpluations 
, it html ed i es» niu es 

In l Ih vew >t ! In- Sekn t 
( .imm.ttn this 1 mveisitv 
( i nU i v anm a vont mm to 




attempt a lull speed "hmi- 
/ontal development ' on all 
levels It s j in p| > LJ nnof do 
eveivthmg at once .1 nd do 11 
v*cll l! is (he responsibility of 
jII persons on (hi- campus 
administration, faculty, and 
students to make a more 
tttfctivc case tor increasing 
Aihain s share of state tax 
dollars But even under the 
most uptiMiistu urujin- 
stjnces, we arc not hk c t> to 
see huge increases m ! 1 1 uity 
imes for the Albany campus 
in the lU'.ir luture We must 
become rnikh mo*e elective 
in "ur goals and wisely 
choose among the options 
available * 

I he harsh reality o! j declining budget 
tormed the context m which the Presi- 
dential Task force met in l l »70 to deter- 
mine options tor the future I here was no 
tu!ly developed mission statement avail- 
able for guidance, as the Coum il on 
I durational Polity observed in its review 
ot the Task force's recommendations 
I hove recommendations had been under- 
taken on the assumption that a toimal 
plan would be forthcoming, however, and 
the (ouncil recommended that any fu- 
ture evaluations entailing resource redis- 
tribution be done " in the context of a 
coherent institutional plan" 

The future of the campus must be 
guided by more than a bro»d and gener- 
ally unstated sense of purpose Our cir- 
cumstances in this regard are not unique 
if any institution of higher education is to 
make effective use of increasingly scarce 
resources, decisions about those resources 



must reflect prior determinations on goals 
and developmental priorities We must 
not only be more selective in our choices 
as to what is important but also ensure 
that those choices are subsequently re- 
flected in budgetary decisions 

This Mission Statement is the begin- 
ning ot a process for defining future 
directions of the University at Albany, a 
tramework within which priority de- 
cisions tan be made and implemented It 
initiates the "coherent institutional plan" 
tailed tor last year by the (ouncil on 
Educational Policy 

The five parts of the Statement as 
printed here proceed fiom general educa- 
tional values that shape the missions of all 
universities, to more concrete expressions 
ot institutional purpose that are par- 
ticular to the University at Albany, to 
criteria tor setting priorities appropriate 
to institutional goals The five parts are 
intended to have a degree of permanence 
that will al*o* reaching beyond i he ton- 
tines of yearly budget-making to the 
formulation ot long-term development 
strategies The institution's L urren* prior- 
ities are presented, also, but since em- 
phases are likeK to be modified over a 
period ot years, the immediate priorities 
are presented in two appendices 

This much of the Mission Statement 
anticipates its final and most important 
Part the goals of the schools divisions, 
and departments of the I 1 Diversity I lire e- 
year plans, now being prepared by each 
academic and administrative unit, will be 
available for more general discussion m 
late January I"77 |hose plans when 
refined and approved tor execution will 
express corureteh the newK-shaped mis- 
sion of the Imiversif y at Alhanv 
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Part ?: The Concept of a University 



Institutions ot higher learning may 
difter in many particulars, hut they are 
inextricablv hound hy values which tran- 
scend considerations ot [option, owner- 
ship, and operational mode The goals ol 
the University jt Alhjny must huiKi upon 
and he stuped hy the values ol learning 
and scholarly inquiry whuh are at the 
heart ol universities everywhere 

What are the principal values to which 
we are obligated as a university'' 

[ irst is a m mm it t:\vn l w the dtsioierv 
and adiarnemcnt ot knowledge tor its 
own sake and lor its practical henelitsto 
society Knowledge is an end in itselt, the 
quest lor whuh runs deep in the human 
spirit Knowledge is also a source ol 
enlightenment lor the solution ol many 
ot society's problems, a torec in the 
advancement ot civilization I h<* world's 
gieat discoveries olten ouur in univer- 
sities The commitment to research and 
scholarly inquiry is the loundation ot a 
university's unique role in society, and 
the wellspring ot all o» its Junctions 

A second fundamental obligation ot a 
university is a towtment i<> the teaching 
of students, to their growth in know- 
ledge, and to that reinforcement which 
will allow them to develop physually, 
emotionally, and socially as they grow 
intellectually A university is ohligated to 
stimulate in students a genuine ex- 
citement for le nmg and to equip 'hem 
with a variety ot intellectual strategies 
in short, to provide a liheral education 
which aims jt a larger selt-tuUillment tor 
every student I his holds true regardless 
ot the chosen held ot study because 
specialized study without exposure to the 
tdeas, principles and theories central to 
all learning can only result in parochial- 
ism A urmeisitv aitords als< the spec- 
ialized studies whuh lead to careers 
particularly those professional careers 
whuh are based upon advanced knowl- 
edge I he cntue intellectual, recreational, 
and soual environment ol the cimp'is 
comes into pla\ in giving lite to such a 
learning experience I he goals tot student 
development presented m Part III ol this 



document ret lec t a commitment t< edu- 
cation ot the whole person 

\ third distinguishing characteristic ol 
a university is its lommitment to the 
law an \et \ through acts whuh. for latk 
of a better term, we generally call ' public 
u>nue " I his lunction is peculiarly evi- 
dent in \meruan universities Research 
and teaching contrihute to the puhlu 
pood, ot course, hut taculty and students 
otten leach heyond the confines ot their 
classrooms and laooratories to engage 
directly in community attairs \ keene 
understanding ot the puhlu condition is 
one road to puhlu hetterment, and a 
university has contributions to make in 
this regard Pd.t IV ot this document says 
more ahom "Goals for Societal Develop- 
ment 

Research, teaching, and puhlu service 
jre compatihle tunctions which draw 
strength Horn each other faculty publish 
the results ot their scholarship tor the 
enlightenment ot their peers throughout 
the world They thu^ hold custody ol the 
age-old process hv which knowledge is 
tept alive and expanded into unknown 
realms 

An active research taculty excites s(tt 
dents with learning, opens their minds to 
the imaginative and creative elements ol 
inquiry, equips them with analytical 
methods tor nidging the truth leads them 
to the tronfers of research knowledge, 
and urges them on into then own in- 
quiries and tresh undeist mdmgs I he 
lesearch scholar who isolaUs himselt 
troni students in uninlerrui *ed study 
belongs in a tescvich organization ot 
government 01 industry and m>t m .1 
university, heeatise the hallmark '»! tiie 
univcisity outlook is that research ami 
teaching stimulate c .u h other jnd should 
always proceed companionable. Reseaich 
is. in much the same way the wellspimg 
ol the public servue lunction, the source 
from which come the analvtu models 
which enable a better understanding o! 
societal problems 

\ touith c haractetistu <>} a univei -ul\ 
is its ( omimt mem t<> tmdom ■>( thought 



and im/mry and [o the na.hu and ..hhga- 
tions ot faculty jnd students to , n „ Mll 
knowledge where u nuv lejd 1 his | MMv 
value is essoin. ' -he advancement ol 
knowledge, and to den> i he right would 
be to imply that the results of s.holarlv 

"inquiry, and the benefits to society >w . 
entirely predk table in advance the right 
Co pursue one s own inquiries jnd freely 
to publish the results is jn inviolable right 

ot the investigator 

I reedorn ot thought jnd mijuirx is msl 

as essential to teaching jn it is to research 
Ihe original stjternent on a.adcmu lue- 

rfom prepared h\ me \rmrnan \ss«, 

• Mtion ot t ruver it\ hnt l -N,.„ N m j >> j s 

argiKs the point uuiviik melv 

It is sun i l\ open t.i qui ,|„ .,, 

'hjl IfCidom <»( ill!, i ma 

as iiupoM.ini 1,1 th, |. h. > ,,n 
l! |N bi ttu investigaioi \.i 
r ™n ^an In a MiwesNUl 
le Kin r unless Ik en|o\ s | | h 
i» spec t i»t Ins shuK UK , m j 
then ^Miluk no in his 
In IujI mil \iui\ h | S 

howc v t | | h,,j [111, » , mf] 
w 'II bi i rtift.i u t] jf ; ; 

• UspK-un (in |l|t pj 

•tudmi | H.i I i hi i 
not expiring hi-ii 
or trankh »»r th il u 
»i'ii\« isiiv li ,k he^ ,n l». m i il 
•ire a repressed t mJ intimi- 
dated tkiss who dcire not 
^peak with that candor jiul 
courage which youth always 
demands in those whom it is 
to esteem Ihe average stu- 
dent is a discerning observer, 
who soon takes the measure 
oT Ins instructor it is not 
onl\ the iharauer ot the in- 
struction hut also the char- 
acter of the instructor that 
counts, and it the student fnn 
reason io believe that the 
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instructor is not true to him- 
self, the virtue of the instruc- 
tion as an educative force is 
incalculably diminished 
I here must he in the mind ol 
the teacher no mental reserva- 
tion He it give the stu- 
dent the best ol what he hus 
and what he is - 

Ihe AAUP siaternent of Principles of 
Academic f reedom and fenure of 1940 
summarized the essenual components of 
academic freedom 

A Ihe teacher is entitled to full free- 
dom m research and ,n the publica- 
tion of the results, subject to the 
adequate performance of his other 
academic duties, but research for 
pecuniary return should be hased 
upon an understanding with the 
authorities of the institution, 
B The teacher is entitled to freedom in 
the classroom in discussing his suh- 
)ect, hut he should be careful not to 
introduce into his teaching contro- 
versy! matter which has no relation 
to his subject Limitations of 
deinn freedom because ot the relig- 
ious or either aims ot the institution 
should be dearly stated in writing at 
the time of the appointment 
Ihe college or university teacher is a 
citi/en, a member ot a learned pro- 
fession, jnd an officer ot an educa- 
t'onal institution When he speaks or 
writes as a dti/en, he should he tree 
from institutions! censorship or dis- 
cipline, hut h»s special posit ion in the 
community imposes special obliga- 
tions As a man of learning and an 
educational officer, he should re- 
member that the public may judge 
lus profession and his institution by 
his utterances 'encc he should at all 
times be accurate, should exercise- 
appropriate rest atnt, should show 
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respect for the opinions oi others 
and .hould make every ettort to 
md.« itv that he is not an in- 
stitutional spokesman 

Ihe I mversity at Albany is committed 
to preserving these rights ot tree inquiry 
and discussion and to maintaining the 
high standards ot schc 1 hip which are 
attendant to such rights 

\ here ts a tilth way to eJuracteri/c a 
university It offers under^raduatt and 
graduate dt'jtws imludtnx thv mast ad 
vamed graduate cAft'fi in a wuU ranxe 
of liberal and professional fields of \lud\ 
Knowledge has become so v ast in the 
twentieth Century that no single institu- 
tion tan tie expected to develop m « u*n 
field and the financial constraints which 
emerged m the I^O's abjure every insti- 
tution to avoid programmatic over-coin 
mitmenl Without a reasonably broad 
range ot urulergi aduate and graduate ot- 
tenngs in the humanities, tine arts, sci 
once* social sciences, and selected proles- 
sional tields. however, an institution can- 
not lay claim to being a university 

i his arises partially trom the need to 
otter a range ot programs essential to a 
liberal education, but it arises more force- 
fully from the tact that no discipline or 
held ot study lsaninte' -dual island Ihe 
tie Ids ot knowledge u interrelated In 
main instances the mutually reinforcing 
nature ot disciplines and fields is re sdily 



apparent especially within the broad 
intellectual families which form natural 
groupings within a university Inter- 
ictions between these broad families exist 
c U 11 it not readily apparent lor ex- 
ample, the humanities, natural sciences, 
and social sciences provide much ot the 
theoretical underpinnings tor adva need 
,tud*y m a vancty of professional tields 
In turn, (he construction and testing ot 
theories m the professional schools rein- 
torees and adds to the store ot knowledge 
in the underlying disciplines 

finally, a university must be vnr t 
ttuth d to standards of miahtv w/m h < am 
it respeit in all of us lommumtw* <>t 
inttfc^t indudtnfi the national and inter 
national mmmumtv of unnersitu-s l*x- 
celleiue in teaching, high standards of 
scholarship, and truittul address to public 
service make up the currency by which a 
university earns honored place in society 
1 he meaning ot "quality" is often blurred 
by disagreements over appropriate mea- 
surements, but this only directs us toward 
the development of elegant , effective, and 
rigorous model: oi measurement 

Ihe State University ot New York at 
Albany is committed to all ot the funda- 
mental attributes ot a university of the 
tirst class It is through a shared com- 
mitment to such values that faculty, staff, 
and students are able to work together, 
both formally and informally, to shape 
the policies ot the institution 



1 "Academic hecdom and tenure." Statement ot principles endorsed at the vmual meeting of the Associa- 
tion on January 9, 1941 HutU-m of the .\mtruan AwoaatHm t*f UmvrrMiv Professors, Vol 27, Number 1 

OtFcbtuaiv 1941). p 41 *w 
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Part II: The Institutional Setting 



rhe common values of universities 
form a philosophic framework for goal- 
setting, but the character ot every umvet* 
sity is shaped also by the ervironinei.. in 
whi<H it exists and in which it acts out 
the . asic values A university bunds its 
identity in part by Us responsible ad, ptu- 
tion to the constraints and opportunities 
ot its own setting 

The University at Albany is condi- 
tioned by two major elements ot enviror,- 
m it its membership n the Stale Umver- 
sit ot New York system, and its location 
in the Capital District of New York Both 
elements pose obligations and oppoi- 
tunities 

The SUNY System 

The State University ot New Yor' is 
the largest system ot public higher edi - 
cation in the world Comprising 64 in- 
stitutions, it enrolled approximately 
343,000 students in \\u\ 1976 By type, 
the constituent campuses include 30 com- 
muni'v colleges, six agricultural and tech- 
nical colleges, three specialised colleges, 
live statutory colleges, 14 arts and sci- 
ences colleges two health science ct.v 
terv ind tour universu centcs To- 
gether the campuses offer the full range 
ot postsecondary eduction from intro- 
d. ,ry to advanced levels. Advanced 
krauuate and professional studies are con- 
centratec t the tour university centers at 
Aibany Bit. ;hamton, Buffalo, and Stony 
Brook J he centers, which also admit 
undergraduate students, account tor 
about one-sixth ot SUNN: enrollments 
I ht \lbanv wimpus tirrenfly enrolls 
I 4,6? 1 student s on all i»-,eU 

Irw University at \ihany, as with the 
other uni. -rsitv tenters. h t »s certawi chai- 
a.tenstics which distinguish it from i thei 
t: pes of institutions m the sWem 

• It maintains an empnasis on ie 
sevrch and teaching whuh stresses 
integration ot the two Kl'vities and 
c \tellerue in each 

• It maintains an extensive ta lt\ ol 
prodiKtiv* scholar, . n the human 



Hies, tine arts social and hehavjor.il 
sciences natural sciences and 
mat Ik maties. and selected profes- 
sional oelds 

• It otters a bnud range ut bacca- 
laureate. r\ister s, and doctoiai de- 

' v progiams in t.iesc fields <>! 
Mudv 

• Its laboratoiies. libraries and other 
Physical facilities are those o| i 
P'sear* h university I he iibiaiy is 
one ot the 1 05 members ut the 
VssiiiJiioii ot Research Libraries 

• Its enrolment mix include a sig- 
nituant proportion ot graduate and 
advanced protessioiiai students 
tabout one-third) with an idmix- 
ture o: out-ot suite and foreign 
students 

• Its intellectual china's, 's that ot a 
leseanh universitv m which the 
pieseiu 4 ot hioadly educated ad- 
vaneed stuuc'Ms is a stimulation and 
challenge to hemnmng student s 

1 In se general features common to 
ieh of the universitv cent :s. establish a 
coiileM tor (heir wurk which is distinctly 
f<JU»>nal and •criurioiwl in chat uter 
\ilvanced d< uee holdc rs graduating from 
the centers are competing nationally to* 
employment I he I niversitv at Mbany s 
various prn^Mms m international educa- 
tion, including the newly-c stabl ,hei' 
graduate e\< hange w ifh Moscow SUte 
Universitv, express the international char- 
a< ter u, campu, interests 

While performing its role m this broad- 
er context, the Universitv at Mbany also 
serves many local and legional needs 
Vain it shares these lo a! characteristics 
ami responsibilities with the other univer- 
Mtv centers 

• It draw, us full- and part-time 
studtut population heavily and 
bro„ i 1 v from New York State .it 
the same tune that a limited r, m- 
ber ot out-of-state and toieign stu- 
dents a-e ais( enrolled New York 
students, by acquaintance with 
these assueiaLs from other places. 



arc drawn into a larger view of 

• li otitis ,i varrety of lultural Jmi- 

t il and other activities whu h ari 

designed to i out 1 1 buti* to tin* de- 
velopment ol students but which 
diuctlv Inneht a km residents ( iti 
/;ns ot t lu ( apital District aiu nd f 
campus cultural l* v t ,ts ami thev 
aTi !u(|iu nt!\ »tu hem ti, Miles ot 
v liir^s .iiul ol iu r oigani/ed ad i v 1 
t ii s relati d !o ins! i nation 

• |i otb-is a \anet\ <>t htedong learn- 
ing op port unities tor t Iu* popula- 
lioii with its geographic regior 

• \1in\ numbers ot M.e t.unltv ti d 
l lie to pus a rut t he materials toi 
iheir s^ holarlv inqi. nes m New 
N ork State with thi result t lul 
Iul.iI ind stab problems ik belli * 
understood wink i nhuhu nun ni is 
extended ;o national and mkriut- 
'ion.il issued in whuh Vw Vuk 
shares 

• I ne tf limersitv (enter ,s a muot 
ele rnent 1 »t t lu k eional i v ononi v a 
p-»" emplow ot ,i highiv 
trained work tnu. and a inaior 
purchaser <>t ^oods and 

( hese international national and ii 
kii'uul Jiaiav terisiu* ..t the \lharn ,ain- 
pus an compatible with Uu fia" maik s o! 
a imiveisitv a* outlined in I'aM I ol thi> 
Mission StaU ment vtosi I a nda iik nt a 1 l\ 
\, u wed ! h< Mba'U u.isvor is lo 1 1! 1 it > 
piavi m tlu SI N > sv su m In h. mg a 
( iniv i at v ot i he I u si c la taitiit ul to ! lu 
vaiuis ot uniwis-'us ivi'\w1kk and r, 
s p rii im to tlu oppoitmHk s .it its wnk 
,, e, -n i.t the Slate o| V w i or I- and tlu 
st iU ( apd d District 

( Mi !io|u> nt b. lu a 1 nn.\i • ihe ih" 
, i p^.id as n itlon il -m n lm aial and 
t iu v ; i ; nnpln it n>n i , 1 h il in i 1st .1 ut u m 
nin a „ h< ». -se w he! In r it i . to \ t i ere d 
mm. i m v o; nu ul\ i lo. i 1 orn 1 lu 
,111. r,a wlm h*go in'o ill iw mg the djsi in. 
I^i i »n ju m \ er niadi i \pli- «! hn • . \ t > 
| h< I n*v. ' il \ it Mbain nuds o<\ 
notion t hal it > n it !■ >n t! , < put n f n 1 - 
d.imuolu il I'N. itt.n'n-n. t . 1 , n 

pi'iblein * 



I he ddi mma is more appau nt t h in 
9 re il lu\ ausi tlu u ao a numb i ol 
1 1 i so n s lor saving thai national ual ie 
filial goib tan be puisuid compitihb 
I ii >t the ver \ i rue oj a niaioi uui\ w 
Nil \ is lis k ommit ineni |o t Ik ad\am< 
infill ot k now I' d^u te^! l id less o| w hi ' In j 
urn i hati hi net)! to mk n \\ is rru i 
an ibl*' or immeasurahh tanj£ibli ol m 
t mmhle loii^i i mi or shmt-run 1 lu ad 
va'K en lent ol knowledge 's a pnui r \ u 1 il 
o! all disciplii.es and helds ot aud\ 
Herein lies tin unalist ^mlnbiiiion i 
uur i rsit > wan make to -t s 'o^al to in muni 
{\ or to the nation When view id in this 
wa> , the nat.onal and local dimensions ol 
a university's work are mutually retn- 
toiLing ind in ; pa. ible Seiond, it isiare 
that the important issues and problems 
existing in one geographic region are ot 
\ nominal um.ern to another 1 hiis 
ih, expertise ot a university L.m he 
hroi ght to bear on has't, issues whuh, 
although arising locally, are ot universal 
.onu-rn I he advaruemenl uinl applica- 
tion ol knowlidge to siuh issues tan \ u'id 
sign it Kant ediuat lonal he net it s to stu- 
dents and ljiutn, as well as to the |o*al 
Lonnnurutv 1 htrd, the greatness ol a 
umveisitv is judged h\ lh»* \ti?n:tn am < ol 
the issues its scholars address* ind l r \ tlu 
tfwi'iw ol 'hen .iddo-ss IIu'h' valuer 
k'i >w no geogiaphiL boundaries It ' .e 
conditions ot uni\eisaht\ are piesint 
issues at ismg lowdU present oppcu t unit ies 
! h the distoveis 'ind appluation o! 
knowledge jtni tor tbs eunnation ot the 
Usi'iuh results to student . sihoiaisand 
pi u lit loneis I he is aie ol a nat lonal 
vtisiis loial" huus l-ui'iius moot lu 
, a use the obhgat ions nrnn .u lo hut h an 
tultdled 

1 he IniveiMtv ( enter it Vb in\ . m 
ind must rne holh sets \>\ expt v latums 
in order to provide leadmhip .is a piudu 
ni { it ul iom o< higlu i Uai nmg m \i w 
i oik Stati 

Needs and Opportunities in the Capital 
Region \n Institutional I ocus on Public 
Polu \ \ualv sis 

I iKahon tn tlu ( apil i! Ihstrul ol 
\ t w \ o» \ pit si nt' uniqiu needs and 



opportunities to the t niversju jt Al- 
bany I he existing and potential strengths 
of the University in turn, constitute .1 
major resource loi governmental mdus- 
tr-il, cultural and othci organizations ol 
the Distru t 

I he I mveisitv iddrcsMstlu mti|> of 
manv cxKin.il .onstiluciicies already n! 
course, j ml in ,1 variety ot wa\s applied 
r esearch on problems o| concern to gov- 
ernnient and cither agencies hie long 
learning opportunities tor area icsidcnts 
technical assist nice to v.jijous orgaiu/a- 
tions student internships in t hi* com- 
munity evening » 1 isses to improve cduc i 
timal acces-* public pertorinani.es and 
exhihi's in the jits and the provision ot 
qualified graduates Muse and oihei 
tonus ot public service to the minniunitv 
are important and will continue 

In addition to tulliNing these genei.il 
sa vices the university must he speujIK 
attuned to the needs and opport unities of 
its own eeography What major needs tor 
knowledge 1 i the region would constitute 
educational opportunities lor uiiiltv and 
students' In one important sense the 
answei vanes by dis» ipline and tielu o| 
study, as individual scholars engage m 
basu and applied research efforts which 
draw upon resources uniq ic to the insti- 
tution and its location * ion a car ipus- 
wide perspective however, the problem 
ot choke looms large, bee nise basic 
decisions must be made among programs 
ind pr« ;e<fs which legitimately oi,M k 
gwen high priority as an mst ,tiorul 
locus tor the future 

I he I ruversity at A'bany will place 
high priority, on basic and applied re- 
search ettorts which address policy issues 
ot broad "tibhc concern It will thus build 
to a compelling opportunity I he State o| 
New York is current l> taced with a 
variety ot pohcV issues related to econo- 
mic Ueve loprru nt , education, environ- 
mental management soiialseivn.es ^nme 
and the adnnnistr "n ,>j justice social 
instice and equality, cnerg, use, and 
other areas ot concern to the public in 
addressing such problems, agency heads, 
legislators and other government ottuials 
are charged with developing appropriate 
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goals tor enhancement ot the public 83 
good detming the appropriate means lor 
achieving those goals and momioiing the 
results jnd taking corrective .iction where 
necessary Regardless ot the spedlic area 
ol concern, tultillment ot these general 
tesponsibiiit ics requires a strong base- ol 
teseaich and training in j vjrietv ol 
hums !t is within this context that the 
i nivers'tv can truittully intersect the 
process ot pol'cy lorrnation no t neces- 
sanlv through direct involvement in de- 
cision -ma king >r implep -n tat ion, but 
through generation ot the knowledge 
needed to undergird that process Our 
location i»« the seat ot State government 
and our tacultv competence prov.de a 
strong base tor tur'her development ot an 
institutional emphasis on public policy 
anal\ is Fhe University has only negun 
to (jp the vast learning laboratory which 
surrounds it 

Vdoption of this focus can be acuui- 
plishcd m a way which reinforces the 
University's obligation to develop the 
intellectual capacities of students and to 
discover new knowledge 'there are educa- 
>nal nenetits to be gained tor both 
students and faculty, sis well as oppor- 
tunities tor 'he advancement ot know- 
ledge on a variety I fronts At the same 
time that the region will be benefitted, 
the focus should also influence the na- 
tional and inter .ationai character ot the 
Umvc rsity [he economic, social, and 
tcchru/K>g»cu! problems facing nis State- 
are not unique Other regions of the 
nation and world have, or will have main 
of the same concerns 

It is important to iecogni/e cleariv 
what an institutional emphasis on policy 
analysis must nni mean, as well as what it 
c an and should become 

lirst, the beneficiaries must be J he 
general public and not merely the public s 
sei v t ii in government f he University 
cannot be- captive to partisan interests, 
because its strength lies in jn impartial 
search for the truth I recJom of inqiurv 
is fundamental to the nature of a univer 
sity in this wa\ as in all other wav^ While 
impoitant research question, olten c in be 
mutually identified bv tacultv and gov- 



ernmenUl otluuls. an i iuK- nuciil and 
non-partisan view ot the issues must he 

HUlIlt allied 

Sevond, issues whkh an' import jiM to 
(Ik- State ot New ^ ork wiil urely he 111 
giograpliu isolation Policies on energy 
use 01 economic development . toi I'vim- 
pli cannot be toi mulaied tor New ^oik 
without mtlueiumg. and being intiueiued 
by . policies formulated in other states at 
tlu tederal level and indeed 111 oilier 
countries ot lb- world I he research 
perspei live ot the I niversity cannot he 
geogl.in|u L ,id> isolated, either and must 
hi- as broad as the problems we seek to 
illuminate 

I lurd it is important to stress 1 hat 
both basic and applied useaiih aie cru- 
cial to a toclis on policy analysis \oi k il| 
tadiliy should hi I'xpeded to mgagi in 
applied research even in those units ot 
the Imversity whuh aie 01 mav become 
heavily committed to pohcy analysis 
Support must he maintained tor research 
which lias little immediate relevance to 
puhlu issues, but which provide 1 , t lie 
nen'ssarv the'uetual base toi 111 ' > r i" ap- 
plied ettoiis Without strong support toi 
bjsu research in all programs, the intel- 
lectual hon/ons ot policy analysis Would 
become unduly limited Knowledge must 
be ufiplnJ it it is to avail solutions to 
nubile problems howevei and re- 
sear 1 hers who are interested in a f pi 1 la- 
tum s will be nen'ssarv to the enter pi ise 

1 he mteiests ot puhlu policy makeis 
and the interests of family researihers 
will not always coincide but ihev do 
intersect m potentially 1 1 11 1 1 1 1 1 1 wavs In 
general, seveial criteria should be met in 
order tor poluy issiu-s to be appropriate 
tor address in t lie I mivei >ity set ting 

• I he issues and problems should be 
amenable to the apph< ition ot rig- 
or' -us reseaiih metlu ologies and 
Uihiuquei 

• I hey should no : so nariowly de- 
1 1 tied as to preclude genera!i/able 

vO|K tllsH «'1S 

• I he I cm* tits to be reah/ui trotu 
address ot the pr< bjenis and issues 
should be ot suttKient intellectual 
imp< itaiKi* to wdiraiit our commit- 
me n 



• Address to the issues and problems 
should yield sigiiituanl ediualional 
benetits to students and tai ult V 

• I he University should posses the 
expertise neii'ssjiv toi suciesstul 
adiliess to the issues and problems 
or have the potential tor attracting 
siuh e\pe' tise 

• 1 he preiogative ot the faculty to 
detine the lonterit and method- 
o!og> ol specific research ettorts 
must be preserved in order to en- 
sure treedom ot inquiry and an 

ndepeiideiit objeiUve assessment 
t research iesiilt> 
One mechanism lor eiKouraging and 
lav ilitating polus reseauh will be a um- 
veisity-wule ( enter tor (lovertiniental Re- 
search arid S^ivices the role ot which is 
discussed in \ppendi\ B ot Ihisieporl 

******* 

t 

I mall) and most tiridaiuentalh it is 
iieii*ssar\ to ricogni/e that a univeisitv 
may choost some special intellectual em- 
phases toi itselt but it should not be 
wholly contained h> those emphases |o 
contain knowledge is ultimately to kill 
learning It is appropriate that the 1 di- 
versity jt \lhanv give emphasis to publu 
policy studies because it is near to the 
seat ot New 1 urk government and it 
possesses a strong base ol t amity conipe* 
liiue which can be brought to bear on 
poll y issues It is not likely, however 
that all disciplines ol the ['diversity wilt 
adopt such a locus tun is it desirable that 
all do so it is entirely appropriate that 
oine disiiplines have little or no direct 
impact on publu policy loiniation. al- 
though theie is no tield ot study whuh 
does not contribute to the education ot 
students and therefore in a broad sense 
t > the public good We must preserve and 
nurture all disciplines whuh are essential 
lor education ot the whole person and be 
salistied with nothing less than excellence 
m all t hat we do I he emphasis on 
matters ot publu policy 's an enlargement 
ot mission to embrace the needs and 
opportunities inherent in our immediate 
environment 



Part HI: Goals for Student Development 



\ statement ol goals lor student devel- 
opment should identify the desired out- 
comes or results, of the I'mversiH ex- 
perience in adopting this outcomes ori- 
entation, one must distinguish between 
the ultimate umsequeiues of achieving 
the * ,j|s jnd u u . g ()J | s themselves 
Achievement ol whatever gojls Jrt . sCi 
should contribute to the abihiv „t stu- 
dents in (M dilution ell ctivelv .is edu- 
cated person , in souely C) js'sunu ,S 
responsibilities ol both leadership j„d 
uti/endnp within souetv l 3) engage ii K , 
life-long learning process ot selt-de- 
velopment and (4) engage „, meaningful 
.md productive careers 

Ihese vi»nsii|ueines an a Junction ot 
multiple variables i, K in\ ot vvhkh are 
eilhu beyond I . t o P e tl | j university s 
w«>,k or bevorii ,ts .ontml [hus while j 
nmversitv ..imum! mdeid should not 
.ivmiiK lull responsibility t.n the hie 
mk -,s ( ,r failure (however defined I of j| S 
graduates n musi JSM1I1V ,} h> u . spoIls| . 
ml'ty tor Ij.ilitating student development 
through accomplishment ..t the go, Is 
vvhkh it adopts .js ,ts nghiful obligations 
\ university listinguidie^ Usell from 
«»thu institutions i/i MMetv b\ , M( i 
^peuilly concerned with the indlUiud 
development ol its students with |W„ 
growth in knowledge Intellccftul growth 
i.inmi| , HUI{ separ ,b|\ t r«*n- emotional 
hoi 1.1I and pluMul deve|op„ K „i M ovv- 
L ' v ' r '"'^ tdcctivi lejinirm < nviioj, 
'"lent rc\ogn,/c* jnd mU'it lads ,,11 ,,i 
these isp.-us m ,, nul , l( |(lsU(| 

•me peiMin.,1 Jv |, K vemei 1 \ uimei ,.|\ 
"ii'si he committed to , | tu ilm,, ,,| ,| u . 
oU- person 

Students w tio main, ulatc in a univer 
»th have abeadv had H hast | J , (lJ 
sJioo|,ng ( ,,| umiim .md tlu skill, ami 
competences fhal a umverMtv must on 
pail are of the highc ordei lh d t is 
appropr.ate to knowledge in lts most 
advances forms I ieh|s ot siudv chatae - 
ten/ed by louline learning whuh de- 
mand little ot students bevond a simple 
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inquisition ot taits d > not attain to the 
level or the spun ot university studies By 
contrast universit-v studies are ot sulli- 
ueni complexity t ) leisure idvjmed 
^ skills ot analysis jnd citicjl thinking j 
high order ot m.-t hodologu al sophisti- 
cation, and vigorous pursuit of the disci- 
plines ot learning Students Ljn he both 
"trained* m the speuah/ed studies that 
'ejd to carecis, and "educated'" to a 
Iroader understanding of nature and 
mankind 

Students individually lorrri and inte- 
grate (heir own goals tor intellectual 
development, vvrh an eye both to under- 
standing the human condition and to 
cJre.-r preparation and their personal 
social, and physical development pro- 
ceeds as they do so The university is 
obligated to be the environment in which 
>uch human development may advance .n 
a wholesome fashion 

Ine philosophical goals MtlU .j bej()W 
relleit :he [ inversus jt Albany's com- 
mitment to education ot the whole per- 
son jnd constitute broad guidelines tor 
the design ot educational programs, uir- 
riviilj jnd suppoitn r services I hough 
implementation stutegies will vjr\ trorn 
^irej to aiea, the goj|s are applujble to 
undeiciadiiale jnd grjdujh 4 ediujtion as 
^ell as to ottues ol administrative ser- 
vices 

GOALI TO DFVELOF SKILLS OF 
CRITIC \L THINKING AND 
REASONING 

I he \ mveisity seeks to Jevelop m 
•lUdfTUs the abili'* m jejune both grm 
esal jinl special, . Miowiedgc to mte- 
gi * 1 1 knovvledg om a v\ h ie(\ ot pei- 
M^Mivi s to jppi\ alternalivi mo t 'e^ «>{ 
. '^soiling and methods ot piohu m v d n - 
1 h >n ! " distinguish the l.igualK re! , , n i 
ti'>m the irrelcvjnt and to deijve jnd 
l*»Miiulate general principles | u J.o.tkj 
'""i «md explana^on 
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GOAL II TO DEVELOP AND FOSTER 
THF PROCESS OF INTELLECTUAL 
DISCOVERY AND THE 
EXPLORATION OF THE UNKNOWN 

By focusing on the creative elements 
ol learning »nd the importance ot tos- 
tering intellectual curiosity the I'nr.ei- 
sity encourages jn awareness ol the imag- 
inative and creative elements ot intel- 
lectual endeivor develops in students a 
l jri.'lianlv with l he philosophies and 
methods ol reseaieh m a variety ol 
academic disciplines and promotes an 
attitude ot individuality which results in 
intellectual sell-awareness .ind initiative 

GOAL Ml TO DEVELOP AN 
AWARENESS OF AND INTEREST 
IN THE BREADTH 01 HUMAN 
INTELLECTUAL ACHIEVEMENT 
AND CULTURAL EXPERIENCE 

A broad understand mg ol world cul- 
tures and ol the diversity ot tonus m 
which intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments have been expressed are important 
chai Ktcristics of the educated* person 
Students should be encouraged to gam an 
historical and integrated perspective ot 
• c cultural, political, legal. scientific, and 
s< _ial components* ol various societies 
and to understand the processes, com- 
plexities, and consequences of change 
I he University must also strive to foster a 
lite-long interest in intellectual and aristu 
endeavors in order to ensure continuing 
personal development 

GOAL IV. TO FACILITATE 
EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
CLARIFICATION OF PERSONAL 
VXLUES 

1 he University seeks to foster in stu- 
dents a positive oclf-concept, a feeling ot 
person.il worth and psychology 1 well- 
being, to develop an awareness ot how 
emotions, attitudes, and vjlues influence 
thought and behavior, io em ourage cla. 1- 
tk.it ion ot personal values, and to foster a 
sense of personal responsibility !ot one s 
views and .at s 



GOAL V TO FACILITATE SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND EFFECTIVENESS 
IN INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

\ wide range ol communicative and 
jdersnip skills and the ability to interact 
effectively with others jre essential attri- 
butes o an educated person, and the 
University must provide tor development 
of these skills Ixposice to a variety of 
cultuul and ethnic backgrounds is also a 
hallmark oS the educated person, and the 
University is obligated to facilitate inter- 
action and enhance understanding among 
,he many segments of the University 
community 

GOAL VI TO FACILITATE PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT. HEALTH. A: _> 
WELL-BEING 

I he University is committed to the 
health sjtety, and security ot "he I mver- 
sity community, and provides physical 
activity, iccieation, and othei leisure-time 
activities necessary to the well-rounded 
development ot students We are obli- 
gated to create and maintain healthjrP 
cle n, and psychologically and physically 
supportive campus environment that in- 
clude' appropriate medical, housing rec- 
reational, and educational programs 



GOAL VII TO PREPARE 
ST'JDFNTS FOR PERSONALLY 
SATISFYING CAREERS 

I he University has an obligation to 
develop in students the knowledge and 
skills required toi employment and ad- 
vancement m professional fields of en- 
deavor In those o! our fields of study 
which have traditionally led to clearly 
defined careers, the curriculum should 
equip students with the knowledge and 
skills necessary lor entry level employ- 
ment In those fields which nave not 
traditionally let* t'J clearly defined ca- 
reers, students should be encouragcJ to 
develop supplementary skills which 
would quality them tor career entry of 
some usetul and remunerative nature !n 



seeking to achieve these results, the Uni- 
versity also should provide a variety ot 
opportunities tor students to gain work 
experiences in appropriate fields, en- 
courage dn orientation to careers that 
recognizes both sequential and non-se- 
quential employ me nt patterns and con- 
siderations ol life-style, provide appropri- 
ate career counseling to students, and give 
direct assistance in obtaining employ- 
ment 

GOaLVIII TO MAINTAIN A 
CAMPUS ENVIRONMENT WHICH WILL 
FOSTER A SENSE OF COMMUNITY 
AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

A sense ot community is critical to the 
achievement ot all of the objectives ot an 
institution ot higher learning The Univer- 
sity must demonstrate, in its pursuit of 
learning, a commitment to the ideals and 
values ot social responsibility . attirmative 
action antl equality ot opportunity The 
current - poch ot United States h»story 
displays u strong American conscience 
about the condition ot ethnic minorities 
in our culture and the condition ot 
women and the Univer 1 ily must assume 
its rightful obligations in bringing about 
social amelioration These values must be 



communicated to student* through words 
and example 

In addit.on opportunities must con- 
tinue to be provided tor students to 
participate meaningfully in University 
cision-inaking processes, in community 
activities and governmental processes, and 
m a broad spectrum of cultural events. In 
general, what is sought is an atmosphere 
that will encourage students to explore 
and discuss contemporary social issues, to 
become aware of inherert conflicts in 
societal value choices, and to become 
committed to act upon their e t ;'ighted 
beliefs toward improvement of society . 
******* 

These Goals for Student Development 
are intended to reflect the full University 
experience and are, of necessity, stated 
broadly It is the role of individual units 
within the University to articulate more 
precisely the goals of learning which are 
reflective of the unique discipline, field, 
or area of service to students The desired 
outcomes discussed here apply to all 
students of the University at Albany and 
thus provide, in conjunction with Part IV 
of this document, the basic framework 
for goal art -ulation by academic and 
administrative units 
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Part IV: Goals for Societal Development 



I he three bjsii tuiKiions ot any major 
uimeisitv rc the discovery tr.nisnntt.il 
.irul ipphcahun ot knowledge on behalf 
ol students jnd society I he functions are 
intern late d nl coujse and t hey ju- 

sK Dlllplishcd thlOUgh Ilk" .IctlVltlCS <>l 

leaching reseiiji, jnd ldtlsu It .1 1 ion 
each ol which rt'pK'sintN scivice to soci- 
ety In this scnsi 'public seivue ' is a*. 
miUtiim' 01 end result ot all our work 
<i n (J not some separately idcntil iaMc set 
ot jet iv it ie s as commonly presume d Sir h 
an undeistandnig ot "service" is long 
overdue in universities e\eiy where and 
necessary tur tull understanding ot our 
gojls jnd objectives tor societal develop- 
ment The following paragraphs disuiss 
briefly the primary outcomes asso uted 
with the three major functions 

The potential benefits to society re- 
sulting from the JiSLOvvrv of krutwlt'dgt 
are frequency unknown or unpredictable 
in any mm, Jute sense, and even more 
ditticult to 1 . 'sure On the other hand. 
miKh knowLvjge discovered as a result of 
basic research in universities has had 
immediate visibility and utility to society 
In general discovery et torts have the 
primarv outcome 01 advancement ot 
knowledge, the visibility ot which varies 
by discipline and field, but th* 1 im- 
portance ot which has b*cn demonstiated 
innumerable times The I'^ivcr^ty .11 
Albany is conimittJci to the discovery ot 
knowledge tor knowledge's sake 1 . that 
foundation on which universities have 
been built as unique institutions within 
soueiv 

V\ it h legard to the unplu (jtton aj 
knnw!t'tit(t\ the outcomes or benefits to 
society generally emerge t. otii a problem- 
oriented fouis, pnmanK through the 
ictivities ot research and consultation 
1 hu> whereas the discovery function 
U mis to be concept-oriented, the applica- 
tion luiut'on focuses initially on specific 
concerns ot society I he distinction is 
often .ague at best, and little is to be 
game*! in attempting to classify too 
linely v anous ty pes ot research as "basic" 
or "applied " Nonetheless, the conceptual 
d.sMiution is use!'..!, particularly when 



addressing the larger issue of a univer- 
- it y s role wuhin society In general, the 
result of the application function can be 
thought ot as problem analysis, putting! ) 
work the v jnL .j resources of the univer- 
sity on important concerns ot society or 
components thereof 

I he first goal stated below reflects the 
Iniversity's commitment to research and 
scholarly inquirv for its own sake, as well 
as its commitment to utilize the results ol 
such efforts where appropriate, to assist 
in the solution of specific societal prob- 
lems 1 hus basic and applied research 
ettorts.contrihute in equal importance to 
"societal development ." and both de- 
mand a strong theoretical and method- 
ological base within a university 

The transmittal of knowledge also has 
clearly identifiable outcomes to society 
In some forms, the transmittal of knowl- 
edge is indistinguishable from its applica- 
tion, as students carry forth the results of 
classroom and laboratory work for use in 
later life The university also has an 
obligation to transmit the results of its 
discovers to students, tht scholarly 
community, and the general public 
through books, journal articles, exhib - 
lions, ind other forms As used here, 
however, transmittal in ^ university set- 
ti occurs primarily through teaching, 
whether <hat acfivitv be for degree or 
non-degree students In this sense, the 
primary outcome or result of transmittal 
is educated human beings The goals for 
student development presented in Part III 
also apply here, but the University is also 
obligated to offer opportunities for life- 
long learning which are uniquely directed 
to the local community. The second goal 
presented below reflects this obligation 

The transmittal of knowledge also 
occurs indirectly when cultural and clini- 
cal services are provided to the general 
public as part of the normal instructional 
process For example, student internship 
programs ol various types not only en- 
hance learning, but also provide direct 
assistance to individuals and organizations 
in the local area Similarly, productions 
or exhibits in the fine arts contribute 
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importantly to student development and 
at the same time provide a valuable 
cultural resource for area residents Thus, 
the third and final goal listed below 
reliefs the importance of such services in 
the lift of a university 

In >uminar>, the interrelated I mictions 
of discovery, application, and transnntta 1 
genente tour major oukomes lor sou* 
ety adxdHLcnwtit of knmxUdi'i U,o 1 | | 
below) l>n>hh m aual\ sis I ( »ojj J ludow ) 
vdumtvd fivopk K.oal II below plus a'l 
the goals tor student development pre- 
sented in Part III of this document) and 
tultural and tltnim* unnt\ (Goal ||| 
Mow I "Public service" as used here is 
the overarching construe 1 which embraces 
the tour types ot outcomes, because ,/// 
our work is done on behalf of society 
fhe analysis ot public policy issues, tor 
example, is only one lorm of problem 
analyse which in turn, is only one ot the 
Jour principal components ot public ser- 
vice rendered h\ jnv majoi university 

In stnvrng to achieve these goals, the 
i niversity at Mbany is tirmly cornin ttcd 
to hrgh stjndards ot social icspotisibihty , 
including c^'uhty ot opportunity ami 
affirmative actio.- in admissions decisions 
Jiid in the hiring ami retention n| ta.ulty 
Jnd staff ( nless this Loinrmi ment is lully 
reah/ed in practice, the ('niversity cannot 
effectively discharge Us obligations to the 
disadvantaged and to the hirucr society 
Ihe c impus* Affirmative V_ho« »»»a"r, 
ret leets this lumiiiH merit 

GOAL I TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND 10 THE 
SOLUTION Of SOC IETAL 
PROBLEMS 

Ihe [ niversitv must encourage indi- 
vidual lauilty and students to undertake 
research and scholarlv inquiry ot anv 
nature which promises to contribute to 
the advancement ol knowledge Whcie 
appropriate, research on policy issues ol 
public concern also will he encouraged, 
recogm/ mg that the addiessof such issues 
should meet the criteru outlined in Pair 
II <>t tins document As ,i means ot 



facilitating sdiolark mquiiy ot 4 \\ types. 
Hie I niversity must strive to increase Ihe 
level ol tuuiKial suppoit available foi 
reseauh and to develop mou effective 
structures lor uHcrd isc ipiuui \ address ot 
complex questions 01 problems I uially , 
Ihe conimun\ation of reseiuh lindings 
to peers, students, am, interested persons 
outside the academic community must be 
given adequate suppoit 

COAL II TO OFFER 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR LIFE-LONG 
LEARNING AS AN INTEGRAL 
PART OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Ihe University should offer degree and 
non-degree programs which are consistent 
with the needs ot the learning soeietv and 
wilfi Ihe capabilities of the University All 
schools and departments .ire encouraged 
lo offer lite-long learning opportunities, 
both undergiaduate and graduate, as ap- 
propriate to then mission, to provide, 
thiough course scheduling, and othei 
means, the opportunity tor qualified area 
residents to enroll in courses offered as a 
pan ot (ingoing degree programs, to 
develop vvlieie feasible, oft-campus in- 
structional progiarm. to meet the needs ot 
aiej resjd;nts and to ensure that such 
offerings meet established standards of 
quality Ihe ('niversity should also seek 
lo cooperate with other providers of 
life-l. nt learning opportunities in the 
< apital District to ensme complementary 
offerings 



GO V tl\ TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENTS THE LOC AL AREA 
THROUGH THE PROVISION OF 
C ULTURAL AND CLINICAL 
SERVIC ES WHICH REINFORCE 
EDUCATIONAL MISSION 

I Ins goal ean he accomplished in a 
variety ol ways by rntegutrng woik- 
aetion expenences <e g . internships. , |,ni- 
cil experiences) toi ^t udents into , unic- 
ula as appropriate hv encouraging lac ulty 
fo provide technical consulting assistafue 
m the resolution ol lo^il problems In 
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pioviding a variety ot cultural events toi 
t acuity -.1.1 1 1 . students, ami area lesi- 
dents by making available the taulities ol 
the I'niversitv tor use by appioptiate 
community gioups. and by providing 
other seiviccs to the community which 
are consistent with, and remtortc. the 
educational mission ot the institution 



* 4. * * * * * 



While the goals listed above provide a 
commonality ot purpose tor all units ot 
the University, each contributes to their 
accomplishment in a variety <>1 ways and 
with varying degrees ot emphasis Thus it 
is not intended that each unit pursue all 
^ ot the goals outlined As an institution. 
however, we must be committed *o the 
puisuit ot them all and develop more 
ettedive mean", tor assessing our degree 
ot goal attainment 



Part V: Programs and Priorities 



Previous sections ot this document 
have ' discussed the educational philoso 
phy and general goals ot the I niversity at' 
Mbany and thus establish a basic frame- 
work tor institutional development and 
hci uVior We turn now to the criteria 
wh ^h are expected to undeilie decisions, 
01 the ji 'Jemic and administrative pri- 
or it ics ot the institution I he need tor 
priority -setting anses even more torce'- 
tully under conditions ot limited re- 
sources, and we must assume the fol- 
lowing 

• There will be only slight growth in 
th ; total enrollment on this campus I he 
SUNV Master Plan currently allows tor 
growth to 14,000 V\Y students by 
1MX4-N5, or seven percent above the 
cuf;vM level 

• I here will be little or no increase in 
the number ot taculty and statt positions 
tumled +>y the Stale in the foreseeable 
tuture 

• I he physical capacity ot the Univer- 
sity at Albany will remain virtually un- 
changed, although th^re will be s'orne 
flexibility to change the character of 
existing space 

m Increase^ 1:1 the operating budget of 
the institution will likely be limited to 
"itlutlomiry adjustments over the next 
tew years 



Ihus the inUituUon must prepare it- 
self tor a future which is "steady-Mate" 
insofar as the quantitative etements of k 



growth are. concerned If managed pro- 
perly, however, there are significant re- 
source-related opportunities available to 
us 

• A limitation on total enrollments 
means that our attention can be centered 
on the qualitative aspects ot growth, 
unfettered by erratic workload patterns 
and -he ti&ual cri.es associated therewith. 
Huullment patterns within the University 
must be monitored closely to insure the 
attainment of educational goals 

• Although the total number ot facul- 
ty iunded by the State may remain 
constant, there will continue to be flexi- 
bility tor the reallocation ot positions 

• There are many first class programs 
and tacult" now present on this campus. 
Selective development on a more com- 
pact operating front can expand those 
strengths still further Although we must 
build from existing strengths, other pro- 
grams critical to tuture mission will be 
improved where feasible 

• Our present physical capacity is 
sufficient, by and large, for the projected 
enrolment*; on this campus With careful 
nanagement of the space available, ap- 
propriate reallocations can be accom- 
plished Moreover, the quality of the 
physical plant is, by most yardsticks, 
excellent 

• While we may see no increases in 
the total operating budget aside from 
inflationary adjustments, there is flexi- 
bility for reallocation in this area also. By 



no means is our operating budget so small 
as to prevent the selective development ot 
excellence on this campus 

These opportunities and constraints 
have several implications tor future mis* 
sion. Hrst, resource allocation decisions 
must be guided by an explicit statement 
ot priorities tor the future We can no 
longer expand on an even-handed basis, 
nor ^an all programs be developed to 
equivalent sues or levels ot quality 
Second, we must increase our ettoits at 
obtaining hinds from non-State sources 
New tuiancul Strategies must be devel- 
oped to provide increased support tor stu- 
dentsand tor faculty reseauh, and to sup- 
port the further development ot selected 
programs I hud, the budgeting pro L ess ot 
the future must be strongly influenced by 
a reallocative approach, the major ob- 
jective being to provide those resources 
necessary toi attainment ot the goals 
established and tor elimination of inequi- 
ties in staffing whuh ina> exisj finally, 
we must intensify efforts to identify ways 
by which costs can be reduced without 
corresponding reductions m effectiveness 

Academic Program Offerings 

All universities are i unstrained in then 
range of program ntienngs tor both edu- 
cational and economic reasons I he re- 
duction ot twenty degree programs t later 
changed to IS) on the Albany campus 
this past year reflected a shared realiza- 
tion that an inventory of 1 2 l > programs 
could nol be supported at the reqursrte 
level of quality in the years ahead The 
range ot programs sustained is befitting ot 
a university, however, and the work ot 
the Presidential Iask torchon Priorities 
and Resources left the. institution whole- 
somely formed tor the tuture 

r he Iask I orce members did not 
have the benefit ot a wntten statement 
of mission to guide their deliberations 
Nonet he les . there was ready com pre hen 
sion ot I he general future ol th.< I niver- 
sity. especially its role as a major univer- 
sity center the nature <#',my university's 
obligations to students and to society, 
and the increasing attention to he given 
to policy issues of public concern fhe 



crileria used for program evaluation con- 
stitute evidence of this understanding, as 
does the final report itself 

The President's Report on Priorities 
Jnd Resources, dated March 15. 1^76, set 
forth the programs to be sustained on the 
Albany campus As indicated below, the 
inventory includes 42 programs at the 
bachelorN level (including five interdis- 
ciplinary programs), 48 at the master's 
level. 21 at the doctoral level, and eight 
University certificate programs In jdUi- 
tion. the University will continue its 
commitment to the L-ducational Oppor- 
tunities Program, to which we admit 
students who have the potential to engage 
in university-ievel work but who have 
some deficiency in academic preparation 
and who are economically disadvantaged 

Bachelor's Degree Programs 

Division of Humanities (15) Art, 
C lassies (Greet Latin and Greek & 
Roman Civilization ). I nghsh. Preiuh, 
German. Italia.i. Judaic Studies, Music. 
Philosophy. Rhetoric & r ommunication, 
Russian. Spanish. Theatre (Course se- 
quences will continue in Art History and 
Polish ) 

Division of Social & Behavioral Sci- 
ences (9) African & Afro-American 
Studies, Anthropology, 1 conomics. Ge- 
ography, History. Psychology. Puerto 
Rican Studies. Social Studies, Sociology 

Division of Science and Mathematics 
(#) Atmospheric Science. Bio.ogy, 
Chemistry trarth Science. Geology. Math- 
ematics, Medical Technology. Physics, ( \ 
second field will continue in Computer- 
Science ) 

School of Education (1) Busuuss 
tclucation (A second field will continue 
m I dueatron ) 

School of Bus * \ Accounting. 
Busmen A ln.r ( 

Schoi,, of K ■ c A >s: (I) Politi- 
al Sen nee 

School (,; Socin I* J* \ \ ; Social 
Well are 

Interdi ciplimry Programs 

Asi » Stud" >. ( hmese. ( ornputer Science 
& .ppl ■• Math. Linguistics, Russian & 



last I uropcan Studies < Interdisciplinary 
second t iclds wiP continue uvJournalism, 
Peace Studies, utban Studies and VVo- 
inen's Studies Several departments will 
also continue to ottei ouises m environ- 
mental analysis ) 

Master's Degree Programs 

Division of Humanities 113) < lav 

sk s (( lasskal \rcheology . dreek. and 
Latin). I nghsh. I rench, (icrman. Italian, 
Philosophy, Rhetoric & ( ommunuat.on. 
Russiai., Spanish. Studio Art. Iheatre 

Division o f Social & Behavioral Sci- 
ences (8) African" & Afro-American 
Studies. Anthropology , F conoinics. Geog 
raphy. History. Psychology, Social Stud- 
ies, Sociology 

Division of Science and Mathematics 
(7) Atmospheric Science, Biology. 
Chemistry, Computer Science, deology. 
Mathematics, Physics 

School of Education (12) ( oun- 
sehng, C urriculum Planning, Mutational 
Administration, I ducational ( ornmunica- 
tions, P ducational Psychology, deneral 
Professional Reading, Kehabihtation 
Counseling. Special Iducition. Student 
Personnel Services, Teacher I dilution 
'I LSI Bilingual Mi'taiton 

School of Business (2) Accounting. 
Business Administration . 

School of Library and Information 
Science ( I ) 

School of Social Welfare ( I ) 

School of Criminal Justice i I ) 

SeTiool of Public Affairs (3) Politi 
.al Science Public \dnunist ration Publu 
\ttairs 

Doctoral Degree Programs 

Division of Humanities (4) I nghsh 
iPh !> and DA I. derman Philosophv 
Sp mish 

Division of Social & Behavioral Sci- 
ences ( 5 ) Anthropology I con mines 
History Psychology Souologv , < tempor- 
anly s'uspended ) 

Division of Science and Mathematics 
(6) Atmospheric Science Biology ( hein- 
istry. deology, Mathematics Physics 



School of Education (2) Ph D . 

I d I) 

School of Criminal Justice ( 1 1 
School of Public Affairs (2) Politi- 
cal Science Public Administration 

School of Social Welfare ID Uem- 
pouiily suspended* 

University Certificate Programs 

School of Education: (7) ( oun- 
selmg. C urriculum and Instruction, I du- 
cational Admtni tration, Mutational 
( oinmunications. I ducational Research. 
Reading, Student Personnel Services 

School of Education ami Social & 
Behavioral Sciences (1) School 
Psychology 

I his program array represents a rich 
diversity ol disciplines and tields encom- 
passing the humanities, tine arts, social 
sciences, natural sciences, and selected 
professional schools. Accompanying the 
diversity is a high degree of intellectual 
interdependence, and a shared commit- 
ment to those values and principles ot 
scholarly inquiry which are at the very 
heart of a university. 

There are four major expectations of 
all programs being sustained. 

• Achievement of a level of quality 
befitting 1 university center, as measured 
by rigoro s national standards of scholar- 
ship. 

• Development and pursuit of goals 
and objectives whick reflect the unique 

? character of the discipline or field, but 
which are also compatible with the over- 
all goals of the University. 

• Achievement of a balanced e'mpha- 
sis on teaching and research. ' 

• Implementation of faculty evalua- 
tion, reward, and development plans 
whrch are appropriate to a university 
center. 

? These expectations constitute the pri- 
mary focal points for coordination and 
oversight of programs from a campus- 
wide perspective. The forms of scholar- 
ship to be taken as evidence of achieve- 
ment will differ across academic units, 



but there should be no variations in the 
level of accomplishment expected Con- 
tinued development a& a university center 
demands the maintenance of high perfor- 
mance standards for both students and 
faculty in all programs offered on the 
. Albany campus. As a corollary, the Uni- 
versity must provide all programs being 
sustained the support needed to fulfill 
this commitment to quality 

Academic Priorities 

A statement ot program priorities re- 
flects the fact that, during a given period 
of the institution's life, some programs 
need additional resources and/or atten- 
tion more than do others. There are ihree 
principal factors to be considered m 
identifying those academic units which 
are primary claimants on resources 

• The obligation of the institution to 
provide all programs the resources needed 
to achieve an acceptable level of quality 
and to accommodate planned enroll- 
ments 

• The obligation of the institution to 
facilitate the attainment of national lead- 
ership in programs which are at or near 
that level of quality already. 

• The need to further develop instruc- 
tional and research activities in those 
umts which can contribute significantly 
to the analysis of major public policy 
issue? 

The first of the three major factors 
establishes a floor, a ti, eshold of re- 
sources whicn must be provided to all 
academic units being sustained. The ques- 
tion which must be given a satisfactory 
answer can be stated thusly. What is the 
critical mass of scholars and support 
resources needed in a given unit to (a) 
provide the needed breadth and depth of 
intellectual expertise, (b) accommodate 
planned enrollments, and (c) accomplish 
the range ot intellectual activities e A 
pelted of all faculty at a major university 
center'' Some quantitative workload in- 
dices can be employed to help answer this 
question, but all su<.h factors must be 
weighed in relation to the unique features 
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ot a given discipline or t>!J ludgment is 93 
involved her? certainly, but the^s interre- 
lated conditions must be satisfied in all 
programs to be ottered on the Albany 
campus Hence any unit which is judged 
to be below critical mass at a given time 
must be designated as a priority claimant 
on resources. 

The second tactor to be considered in 
delineating priorities takes cognizance of 
(a) the University's commitment to 
achieve peaks ot 'excellence among its 
programs and (b) th<* obligation of the 
institution to facilitate and sustain extra- 
ordinary achievements on the part of its 
faculty. There are academic units on 
campus which have attained, or are close 
to attaining, national stature. Still others 
have strong potential to become recog- 
nized as among the leaders in the disci- 
pline or professional field The Un-versity 
must nurture and tacilitite extraordinary 
accomplishments in all possible ways, 
including the provision of increased re- 
sources when appropriate. 

The third factor reflects the increased 
emphasis to be placed by the University 

on address to public policy matters As 

'discussed in Part II, this particular ele- 
ment of University mission can take a 
variety ot forms and will be encouraged 

in all appropriate disciplines and fields. 

However, certain units or parts thereof 

have demonstrated special knowledge and 

skills which can be brought to bear rather 

directly and immediately on the econo- 
mic, social, and scientific problems facing 

the State of New York. Such units will be 

given particular encouragement to expand 
. their work in policy analysis and thus to 

contribute to fulfilling this element of 

mission. 

Appendix A identifies those academic 
units which, based on the three principal 
criteria, emerge as primary claimants on 
resources at this time Any listing of 
priorities must be tempered by the uncer- 
tainty in .uture allocations by the State, 
and by the knowledge that the needs of 
specific programs can shift rapidly in a 
short period of time The existence of 
such uncertainty does not make less 
important the need tor institutional plan- 
ning, however, as individual academic 
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units must be given more adequate lead 
time for recruitment and intern J plan- 
ning in general Uncertainty as to future 
events means only that we mus* build a 
degree of flexibility into planned alloca- 
tions and tecogni/e that any resource 
may be subject to change in one or more 
ot its parts Thus the intent tor tuture 
illocations can be clearly established, 
while recognizing that deviations trom 
the plan may be necessary as external 
events untold and as unanticipated needs 
emerge in specific programs 

s Most ot the priority concerns of an 
institution are Jirectly related to the 
needs ot academic school, and depart- 
ments However there also are educa- 
tional matters which transcend disciplin- 
ary boundaries and merit special atten- 
tion by the institution as a whole during 
given time periods As elaborated more 
tully in Appendix A. there are tive such 

matt which are ot particular im- 
portance at this tilne review ot the 
undergraduate experience, assessment ot 
learning outcomes, interdisciplinary 
studies, international education, and the 
tuture enrollment rfi'x ot the University 

Administrative Functions and Priorities 

The administrative, or non-mstruc- 
tional, staff of the University exist to 
tacihtate and support the work of faulty 
and students and, in certain cases, to 
contribute directly to the development of 
students In keeping with these purposes, 
major functions of administration are to 

• Initiate development ol e in>titu- 
tional plans, policies and procedures ne- 
cessary to preserve and ennancc the vital- 
ity ot the intellectual enterprise as a 
whole 

• Acquire the resources necessary to 
support teaching, research, and learnine. 
both directly through it. own efforts a. 



indirectly through provision ot informa- 
tion on tuniMng sources and other matters 
to faculty and students 

• Develop and maintain programs and 
services which contribute directly to the 
intellectual, social, emotional, and physi- 
cal development ot students within the 
.ontext of a total learning environment 

• Provide those administrative services 
lo faculty .md students which either 
directly support the learning process or 
are necessary to its existence 

• M lntain appropriate relationships 
with /anous external publics to facilitate 
the work of faculty and students and to 
satisfy accountability requirements in 
both educational and economic terms 

• Develop and maintain appropriate 
means of coordination and oversight to 
ensure that the goals and priorities ->f the 
institution are accomplished as effectively- 
and evidently as possible 

These major tunctio^ provide the 
framework within whicl^all administra- 
tive units must articukffi their goals and 
objectives to support the educational 
mission of the institution? 

The process of priority-setting among 
administrative units ot the University 
follows much the same logic as for 
academic units rirst> there are particular 
units which may be designated as primary 
claimants on resources during a given 
time K eriod because they fall below the 
critical mass needed to fulfill their educa- 
tional or administrative \ urposes Second, 
there aie broad issues which transcend 
the wck of any particular unit and merit 
special study by the administration as a 
whole Overriding these specific priorities 
is the University's commitment to nur- 
ture and support adequately all activities 
necessary to the learning environment. 
Appendix B delineates the major prior, 
ties for the administration at this time. 
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This document has focused oiNde- 
fining the general goals and priorities of 
TheUniversity at Albany. It is a statement 
of intent, designed as a broad framework 
within which to describe and oversee 
future development of the institution. As 
such, it is intended to have a degree of 
permanence that enables individual units 
to develop their own longer-term goals 
and development strategies. The Mission 
Statement is nevertheless intended to be a 
working document, and not simply a peri- 
odic renewal of well-meant aspirations. It 
will achieve its purpose through imple- 
mentation at two levels: the institutional 
process and the individual process. 

The Institutional Process 

The institutional process begins with 
preparation of three-year development 
plans by each academic and administra- 
tive unit, and the integration of those 
plans into the ongoing resource planning 
and allocation processes of the campus. 
The first major phase in the process, prep- 
aration, review and acceptance of devel- 
opment phns, was undertaken during the 
late winter and spring of 1977. That 
phase *nded with the utilization of the 
plans (in accordination with the priority 
cntena described in Part V, above) in 
final allocations for 1977-78 and in the 
preparation of the preliminary 1978-79 
budget request. The second phase of insti- 
tutional implementation, use of the plans 
in assessing each unit's activities in the 
coming year, has begun with the identifi- 
cation of shorter-range action goals that 
will guide our work during 1977-78 and 
provide the basis for evaluating our 
efforts. Those goals are set forth in the 
abstracts that follow. 



There are^obvious advantages to the 
use of development plans in institutional 
management. The process has led to tent- 
ative allocations for 1978-79, thus provid- 
ing a longer lead time for planning and 
recruitment than has been true in the 
past. The three-year horizon of the devel- 
opment plans will provide a future con- 
text for decisions, as well as make possi- 
ble selective longer-term recruiting com- 
mitments for key positions. 

Units will be asked to update their 
three-year development plans annually, 
thus providing a "moving" process v here- 
by plans can incorporate new develop- 
ments - for example, the results of exter- 
nal reviews or unforeseen changes in ex- 
ternal conditions which may affect sub- 
stantive elements of the plans. The 
campus-level mission statement will alio 
be reviewed annually by the Council on 
Educational Policy to determine if 
changes are needed in overall goals and 
priorities of the institution. Every four 
years, the campus-level statement and the 
development plans of units will together 
provide the basis for pr paration of the 
Master Plan required by SUNY-Central 
Administration. All these elements of in- 
stitutional process provide the framework 
for continual assessment of goals and 
their degree of attainment. 



The Individual Process 

The major responsibility for imple- 
menting the University's mission rests, of 
course, with faculty, staff, and students. 
That responsibility is, in many instances, 
individual in nature. For example, it is 
the responsibility and prerogative of the 
faculty to defir.e the content and 
methodology of research efforts, it is also 
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the responsibility of the faculty member 
to define a course and to specify how it 
will be taught, subject only to review by 
peers through established curriculum re- 
view processes. Similarly, it is the respon- 
sibility of individual students to strive for 
self-development and to take advantage 
of the learning opportunities provided by 
the University. 

In other cases the responsibility for 
implementation is corporate, such as in 
the preparation of each unit's develop- 



ment plan and in the work of the va >us 
task forces referred to throughout this 
document. Whether individual or corpo- 
rate, however, f culty, staff, and students 
must assume tne primary obligation for 
initiating the actions that will fulfill this 
statement of mission. It is not self-enact- 
ing; effective performance within its 
framework is dependent upon a shared 
commitment to the values and goals 01 
The University at Albany. 



Appendix A: Academic Priorities* 



As explained in Part V, there are three 
major factors to be considered in estab- 
lishing which academic units have prior 
claim on resources at this time. 

• The obligation of the institution to 
provide all programs the resources needed 
to achieve an acceptable level of qualitv 
<»nd to accommodate planned enroll- 
ments 

• The obligation ot the institution to 
facilitate the attainment of national lead- 
ership in programs which are at or near 
that level of quality already. 

• The need to further develop instruc- 
tional and research activities in those 
units which can contribute significantly 
to the analysis of major public policy 
issues 

The tirst of the three factors estab- 
lishes a floor, a threshold of resources 
which must be provided to all academic 
units being sustained As a result ot shifts 
in student interests over the years, 
changes in program purposes and scope, 
and other factors, a number of units 
currently fall below the resources re- 
quired The following departments and 
schools should be giver, a net increase in 
taculty lines «ind associated support funds 
as soon as is feasible 



Business 

Computer Science 
Economics 

English (increased resource 
needs satisfied in 1976-77) 

History (increased resource 
needs satisfied in 1976-77) 

Psychology 

Public Administration 

Rhetoric and Communication 

Social Welfare 

Sociology 

The composition of this list will vary 
over time, of course, as circumstances 
change and as units not now listed exper- 
ience the need for increased resources. 

The second factor reflects the commit- 
ment to facilitate the attainment of peaks 
of excellence within the University. Based 
on external evaluations and other forms 
of evidence, the following units either 
have attained positions of national leader- 
ship already or have the potential to do 
so in a reasonable period of time 

Anthropology 
Art 

Atmospheric Science 

Biology 

Chemistry 



•Programs have been added to and deleted from Ihis list o! priorities in the five years since it was 
originally compiled 



Criminal Justice 

Educational Psychology 

Geology 

German 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Public Administration 
Reading 

Resource augmentation is not necessarily 
called for in order to facilitate the 
achievement and/or maintenance of very 
high quality in the units listed. However, 
the University must nurture and facilitate 
extraordinary accomplishments in ail pos- 
sible ways, including the provision of 
increase^ resources when appropriate. 
The hst is not immutable, of course, and 
should change as developmental efforts 
continue in other departments. 

The third factor reflects the institu- 
tional emphasis on public policy analysis. 
The following schools and departments, 
or components thereof, have demonstrated 
special knowledge and skills which can be 
brought to bear on the economic, social, 
and scientific problems facing the State 
of New York 

Atmospheric Science 

Business 

Computer Science 
Criminal Justice 

Counseling and Personnel Services 
Economics 

Educational Policies, Programs 

and Institutions 
Educational Psychology 
Geography 
Geology 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Public Administration 
Social Welfare 
Sociology 

While contributions to public policy 
analysis will be encouraged in many areas, 
the units listed above will be given partic- 
ular encouragement in fulfilling this ele- 
ment of University mission. 

Taking all three factors into account, 
25 schools and departments emerge as 
primary claimants on resources at this 

o 
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time in order to (a) provide all units with 97 

an appropriate level of resources; (b) 

facilitate the attainment of nationallead- 

ership; and (c) strengthen our work in 

public policy analysis. The University 

must and will fulfill its obligation to 

provide the critical mass of resources 

needed in all academic units 

In addition to these unit priorities, 
Part V identified five educational con- 
cerns which need special attention by the 
institution as a whole at this time 

Review oj the undergraduate exper- 
ience - In keeping with the emphasis 
placed on education of the whole person 
in Part HI, it is important to identify the 
desired outcomes of a liberal education 
and the most appropriate means for 
attaining those outcomes. The Special 
Committee to Review the Undergraduate 
Experience is already at work on the 
matter and expects to submit its recom- 
mendations in late Spring 1977 The 
Committee's report will be reviewed by 
appropriate governance bodies betore 
tinal action is taken on any recommenda- 
tions. 

Assessment oj learning outcomes - 
While institutions of higher education 
long have been concerned with the results 
ot the learning process, little progress has 
been made in developing appropriate 
methods for assessing these results The 
results of much of the University's work 
cannot be measured in a quantitative 
sense, to be sure, but we must develop 
more effective means for assessing how 
well we are doing in relation to goals 
established It is important educationally 
that we evaluate results, and it is also 
important to pro\ade the general public 
with evidence of accomplishments 

This stronger orientation toward a 
focus on learning outcome and their 
assessment is being encouraged in all 
academic units of the University hor 
example, each unit has been encouraged 
to state its goals and objectives in terms 
of desired learning outcomes as a part ot 
the three-year development plans mow 
being prepared. This effort wili yield new 
insights into both the benefits and limita- 
tions of such an approach. 
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Interdisciplinary studies - As tradi- 
tional intellectual families become in- 
creasingly interconnected, the ability to 
mount strong interdisciplinary programs 
will continue to be of major concern to 
ail universities A campus-wide mecha- 
nism is needed to ensure that needed 
programs are developed and, once in 
operation, given proper support and at- 
tention. The Special Committee to Re- 
view the Undergraduate Experience, the 
Undergraduate Academic Council, and 
the Office of the Academic Vice Presi- 
dent are all addressing this issue, and 
recommendations for action should be 
forthcoming in 1977 

International education As indi- 
cated in Part III of the mission statement, 
an understanding and appreciation of 
world cultures is an integral component 
of liberal learning An emphasis on inter- 
national educafon can be achieved in a 
variety ot ways through area studies 
programs, both on-campus and overseas, 
through the study of foreign languages 
and literature, through comparative and 
cross-cultural approaches in selected 
courses, regardless of the discipline >r 
field ot study, through a diverse student 
body which includes international stu- 
dents, and through other tacets of the 
total experience which can be developed 
and emphasized 

The Special Committee to Review the 
Undergraduate Experience will consider 
this vital component ot a liberal educa- 
tion in its work, but the matter should be 
reviewed continually by the International 
Stud.es Advisory Committee and by ap- 
propriate governance bodies and de- 
partments 

* The enrollment mix of the campus 
As discussed in Part V, the total enroll- 
ment level authorized tor the University 



at Albany is unlikely to change signifi- 
cantly in the near future This does not 
mean, however, that the enrollment mix 
(eg., by major, level) will remain con- 
stant, nor does it mean that the future 
mix must be let t to chance It educational 
considerations are to be given equal 
weight with demographic phenomena, we 
must initiate a moie balanced approach 
to enrollment planning one wliich 
reflects not only student interests but 
also the program plans and priorities of 
the institution and the societal needs 
being served 

Departments have already been asked 
to project, on a tentative basis, the 
enrollments which are educationally de- 
sirable over the next three years. The 
projections will be modifed, of course, as 
departments prepare their plans over the 
coming months and as further discussions 
occur. Thus the campus-level guidelines at 
this stage of missiop articulation must be 
limited to the following 

• The total enrollments on the Al- 
bany campus will not exceed the current 
Master Plan projections, i.e., 13,500 PTE 
students by 1980-81 and 14,000 FTE 
students by 1984-85. The total FTE 
enrollment in 1975-76 was approximately 
13,175. 

• On a headcount basis, the campus 
will seek to maintain the current mix of 
approximately two-thirds undergraduate 
students and one-third graduate. 

• Recruitment efforts will be in- 
creased to ensure attraction of high 
quality students and to facilitate the 
enrollment of students with the po^ntial 
tor advanced work. 

• New approaches will be developed 
to attract additional financial support for 
graduate students (see Appendix B). 
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Part V of the mission statement indi- 
cated two major categories of adminis- 
trative priorities ( 1 ) those adnv ustrative 
units which may be identified as primary 
claimants on resources at this time, and 
(2) those broad issues which transcend 
the work of any particular unit and which 
merits special address by the institution 
The development of departmental plans 
with a strong focus on the support of 
educational mission will provide much of 
the information needed for decisions on 
priorities in the first category. Thus the 
following focuses on the priorities for 
action which transcend the responsi- 
bilities of specific offices and deserve 
immediate attention by the administra- 
tion 

Facilitation of Research 

As defined in Part V of this report, the 
term- "research" refers to a broad array of 
scholarly and dinstic activities which dif- 
fer considerably in form, content, and 
process across fields of "study ip the 
University i acuity members at a univer- 
sity center assume an obligation to be 
engaged in creative forms of scholarly 
inquiry, and the administration, in turn, 
has an obligation to facilitate such activ- 
ity in all wat^s possible While facilitation 
is often constrained by requirements 
emanating from external sources, there 
are. nonetheless, ways by which both the 
quality and quantity of support for re- 
search tan be improved The following 
actions are either already underway or 
planned tor the near future 

• A s:udy was initiated in the Fall of 
l l >76 to develop new methods of encour- 
aging and facilitating research acMvitie% 
on a campus-Wide basis In general, the 
focus of the project is on (a) the elimin- 
ation of any barriers to research which 
may exist, (b) the creation of appiopnate 
incentives in a variety of forms, and (<.) 
development of the means by whi< h the 
research-related goals "of the University 
can be most effectively accomplished 

o 
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• Through redeployment within the 
a Jministration, one tull-time professional 
staff member will be added to the Office 
of Research Addition ot this staff mem- 
ber will enable the office to expand its 
capability tor establishing appropriate re- 
lationships with granting agencies, dissem- 
inating information on funding opportun- 
ities to researchers, and otherwise 
facilitating the conduct of research 
activities on a campus-wide basis The 
new staff member will devote special 
attention to increasing the amount ot 
external support tor the humanities and 
tine arts 

• \s discussed more fully below, 
plans are underway to establish a research 
center when will play a major role in 
facilitating and encouraging research on 
public policy issues throughout the cam- 
pus 

In addition to these specific actions, 
the administration will continue to seek 
out new sources of funding and take 
other appropriate steps to encourage re- 
search activities of faculty 



Increased Support for Graduate Students 

State-appropriated stipends for teach- 
ing assistants and graduate assistants at 
the University at Albany have remained 
at the same ievel for six years, and recent 
reductions in the various forms of State 
financial aid have only exacerbated the 
problem The campus must continue to 
take the initiative in finding new sources 
ot funding for graduate students an'i m 
developing appropriate methods tor at- 
tracting high quality students to our 
advanced programs 

A campus-wide task force has been 
created to study the problems ot recruit- 
ment and financial aid and to develop a 
recommended plan of action tor the 
University This task torce, appointed in 
cooperation with the Graduate Academic 
Council, is expected to submit its recom- 
mendations early in 1^77 Our continued 



development as a major university tenter 
wtll depend to a large extent on our 
ability to attract and support graduate 
students ot high quality, and we must act 
now to prevent further erosion of our 
competitive position 

Increased Non-State Support 

As discussed in Part II ot this docu- 
ment, there is likely to be little increase 
m the level o! operating support provided 
by the State in the foreseeable future 
Consequently, new financial strategies 
must be developed to provide increased 
support lrom non-State sources to fur- 
thej develop ^elected programs 

With the help of the SUNYA Inunda- 
tion, the Benevolent Association, and the 
Uunmi VssotiJtion a mator effort will 
be nude during l L >7b-77 to develop such 
strategies I he Vice Piesident lor Univer- 
sity \ttairs has been assigned pnmarv 
responsibih' y tor this task, and it is 
expected nat a lecommendeVi plan ot 
action will be developed b> March, l l >77 



interaction with State Government 

Contained in the \ mal Bud- 

get Request of this campus is a proposal 
to estabi'\n a University-wide center tor 
governmental research and services This 
(enter, to be funded through redeploy- 
ment ot non-instructional resources, will 
have as its niaior purpose the enhance- 
ment of research on policy issues I he 
number ot permanent staff in the Center 
will be no more than two or three, and its 
focus will be on encouraging faculty in 
the professional schools and m the arts 
a^ t sciences to work together on substan- 
t ive pohev questions in various areas (eg. 
educational pohev, the physical environ- 
ment, business and economic develop- 
ment) A number of rotating appoint- 
ments will be made available to faculty in 
oidei to provide released time tor re- 
seauh and achieve more effective coor- 
dination of ettort An advisory group ot 
tdviiltv also will be established to enhance 
the ef teUiveness of tne ( enter 



In order to ach.eve *ts general purpose 
the five maior goals of the proposed 
( enter will be 

• to stimulate Liuilty and student 
research on major issues and problem^, by 
<a) arranging meetings with appropriate 
public officials, <b) assisting faculty and 
students in identifying research questions 
which are appropriate to a university 
setting, and (c) obtaining support for 
research from appropriate sources 

• To initiate major research projects 
and to establish the means for bringing a 
variety of discipline-based skills to bear 
on problems of multi-disciplinary or in- 
terdisciplinary character 

• lo organize and maintain contin- 
Vous liaison with agency heads, legisla- 
tors, and other public officials to identify 
ni. jor issues and problems facing the 
State 

• Jo maintain a current Umversity- 
wide inventory of faculty strengths and 
areas ot expertise and to communicate 
the existence ot such expertise t^ appro- 
priate groups and individuals 

• lo coordinate the development of 
conferences, workshops, and other appro- 
priate vehicles tor sharing knowledge with 
government officials. 

It approved, the center will represent a 
major vehicle tor implementing that ele- 
ment ot University mission focusing on 
public policy analysis 

One step to be taken this year is a 
seites of conferences on campus to iden- 
tify proiectsot mutual interest to faculty, 
on the one hand, and key government 
officials on the other. I hese conferences 
will include workshops and deliberative 
sessions which focus on key policy issues 
and the nature ot the University-Govern- 
ment interface in address.ng those issues 

A second major action to be taken is 
the appointment of an advisory group to 
the President This group will be con- 
vened at appropriate intervals to discuss 
specific needs of State government and 
the University's role in meeting such 
needs 

in > 



Reduction of Administrative C osts 

AH campuses of the State University 
ot New York have limited flcxihihty in 
the jlloeation of resources between aca- 
demic programs and administrative de- 
partments f-xternally imposed require- 
ments for accountability, for example, 
have costs associated with them that 
cannot be avoided In addition, the bud- 
get structure Hself limits the degree to 
which a savings in administrative costs 
can be translated into a gam toracadenm 
programs Despite these Imitations, we 
must continually seek ways by which 
administrative ccsts L an be reduced and 
the savings redirected to academic pro- 
grams or to units in direct support theic- 
of 

The Presidential Ijsk I orce on Prior- 
ities an'! Resources suggested several al- 
ternatives for further study, all ot which 
will be addressed during 1^76-77 Some 
studies are already underway, and several 
promise to achieve significant cost reduc- 
tions (e g , secretarial pooling, elimination 



of unneeded telephone instruments and 
lines) A major effort is also underway to 
automate the operations of some adminis- 
trative offices In addition to these special 
studies, all adnunisirative units are being 
urged to reduce costs of present opera- 
tions to the extent practicable 

******* 

In summary, five major areas jre iden- 
tified as priorities fSt administrative ac- 
tion more effective facilitation of re- 
search, development ot incieased support 
for graduate students, development of an 
increased lev*-: ot non-State financial sup- 
port, creation of more effective liaison 
relationships with State government, and 
reduction of administrative costs to the 
extent practicable Several specific action 
strategies are indicated in each of these 
areas, with others to be developed as t.V 
planning pio^ess evoh s 
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SU NY-Albany Abstracts of 
Three-Year Plans 



During 1976-77, all academic and ad* 
niinistiative units of the University were 
asked to prepare three-year development 
plans, including goals, objectives, a/id im- 
plementation strategies. These plans take 
guidance from the Campus Mission State- 
ment, but they also reflect the unique 
characteristics and needs of disciplines 
and fields of study. Taken together, the 
plans of all units constitute the institu- 
tion's blueprint for continuing develop- 
ment and its priorities for action during 
the coming three years. 

The three-year plans are not presented / 
in their entirety he r e. Rather, abstract' of 



the nlans have been prepared, each of 
which contains a statement of (a) general 
purposes and programs, (b) goals, and (c) 
priorities for action. These abstracts were 
prepared by the Office of the President in 
mpsultation with vice presidents and 
deans. They are presented below*m the 
following order- Academic Affairs (all 
colleges, schools, and departments, in- 
cluding academic support units). Re- 
search Centers; Division of Research" and 
Graduate Studies, Divison of Finance and 
Business, Division of University Affairs; 
and Division of Planning and Information 
Systems. 



Part I: Division of Academic Affairs 



The Division of Academic Affairs is re- 
sponsible for the primary educational 
mission of the campus. Its activities are 
carried out through -the colleges and 
schools of the University, and through a 



group of eight academic support units: 
the University Libraries, the Educational 
Communications Center; the Office of 
Undergraduate Admissions, the Univer- 
sity College, the Office of International 



Reprinted from Mission, Programs, and Priorities for Action (Albany. 1 977), pp 1 8-52, by permission of the 
State University of New York at Albany 
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Programs, the Educational Opportunities 
Program, the- 01 Ike of Summer Sessions 
and the Office o! the UniversiU Regis- 
trar Uie colleges and schools and the 
-lipport units liic under the general direct 
tu)ij of the Office of Academic At tairs v 
which also maintains a close wording rela- 
tionship with the Division ot Research 
and Graduate Studies 



The goals .and priorities of the colleges 
and schools a*e specific to their respective 
academic disciplines and curricula I aclr 
•s described separately m the sections that 
tollow " I he goals and priorities of the 
academic supporUunits arc described in a 
single section' at the conclusion of this 
part 



College of Humanities and Fino Arts 
Goals ancf Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979 80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

At the undwigraduute level, the College 
of Humanities and Fine Arts offers bacca- 
laureate degree programs in Art, English, 
i rench, German, Greek. G^eek and 
Roman Civilization. Italian, Judaic 
Studies, Latin. Music, Philosophy, Rhet- 
oric and Communication, Russian", 
Spanish, and Theatre In addition, the 
( ol lege is responsible for interdisciplinary 
programs with concentrations in Chinese 
Studies. Inter-American Studies, and in 
linguistics, and tor second fields in Jour- 
nalism and Women's Studies 

A fundamental objective of all under- 
graduate programs in the College 'is the 
development of abilities which are central 
to a hbual education to think critically , 
anak/e issues and problems from many 
points ol vrevv. distinguish reasoned con- 
clusions Irom ideological commitments, 
and develop and express iJeas in a logical 
and coherent manner The curriculum 
tosters thi^ objective b\ providing stu- 
dents with the opportunity to discover, 
woik with, appreciate, and evaluate the 
artistic cultural, and intellectual achieve- 
ments ot human civilizations in a histori- 
cal as well as contemporary context Such 



exposure encourages students to distin- 
guish lacts and values, examine tl.v'ir own 
values in the course of examining those ol 
others, and approach ideas, issues, and 
problems with an enriched unde. .landing 
of their significance to others as well as to 
the nselves And students have, in addi- 
tion, the-opportunity to develop their in- 
dividual* creative talents through the re- 
sources and guidance available in the arts 
and literature 

At the graduate level, th$ College 
offers master's degree programs in th< de- 
partments of Art, Classics, English, 
French, German, Hispanic and Italian 
Studies, Philosophy, Rhetoric aiid r nm- 
mumeation, Slavic Languages and Litera- 
tures, and 1 heatre Doctoral programs are 
offered in the departments ot English, 
German,*Hispame and Italian Studies, and 
Philosophy. Work at the master's level 
seeks to guide advanced students to a 
deep and broad understanding of individ- 
ual disciplines and their relationships to 
each other Doctor 1 study permits stu- 
dents to prepare for a life dedicated to 
the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge in the Humanistic disciplines 

The Edith 0 Wallace Humanities 
Building is the home of nine departments 



of the College The Department of Art 
shares a separate ouilding at the main 
. entiance to fhe carmpus with the Uiuver% 
.Sity Art Gallery. The Performing Arts 
Center, with four theatres and the Recital 
Hall, is the center of activities of the de- 
partments of Music and Theatre ' 
y in Fall 1976, 1 ,162 students were 
working toward bachelor'., degrees in the 
College, 159 were enrolled in master's 
t programs, and 75 were pursuing doctoral 
.studies. 

GOALS 

1. To provide undergraduate students 
enrolled in other colleges at the Uni- 
versity with broad exposure to the 
arts and humanities and the contribu- 
tion whirh they can nake to a full 
and fruitful life, 

2. To provide concentrated experiences 
in individual fields or interdiscipli- 
nary areas for undergraduates who 
wish to construct major programs in 
the arts and humanities. 

3. To p.ovide graduate education of the 
highest quality at both the master's 
and doctoral level in order to prepare 
advanced students for productive 
careers as teachers or scholars. 

4 To explore ways in which the Col- 
lege's curriculum 'and programs can 
be expanded or improved to offer 
more effective and cohere.it learning 
experiences for all students, includ- 
ing those who do not conform to the 
conventional profile ol the under- 
graduate or graduate student, 

5 To pciwide ivjjgu? support for the Col- 
lege's faculty in their attempt to ex- 
tend the frontiers of humanistic 
knowledge. 
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ft lo support artists, musicians, writers, 
and playwrights in the College in 
their individual efforts to-create new 
works of artistic value 

7 To participate actively in the govern- 
ance of The University at Albany ar d 
to contribute to, the formulation o< 
academic policies and the solution of 
academrc problems 

H To enrich the life of the University 
and the community through special 
course offerings, lectures, concerts, 
dramatic performances, and artistic 
exhibits 

9 To become actively involved in public 
affairs atid contribute to the discus- 
sfon and resolution of community 
prob'ems to the extent that these * 
subjects leiate directly to the fac- 
ulty's academic or artistic expertise 

10 To maintain active contact with other 
academic and artistic institutions in 
the Capital District and the State of 
New York to facilitate the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge and encourage the 
development of programs of interest 
to our public constituen y 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

College-wide. 

1 Lstabhsh productive contacts with vari- 
ous funding agencies, both public and 
private, in order to attam a greater, 
levef of extra-mural support for crea- 
tion of new programs and the improve- 
ment of existing programs, and obtain 
more external funding for faculty re- 
search. 

2. Strengthen existing Ph.D. programs in 
German, Hispanic and Italian Studies, 
and Philosophy and continu, > build 
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toward restoration ol the Ph.D. m 
bnglish . consider the possibility ot 
, establishing a Ph.D. program in the 
rapidly developing field ot Rhetoric 
' jndCominunication, and assist depart- 
ments with master's degree programs 
to identify -new clientele and new 
interdisciplinary structures for their 
programs 

} I xplore new structures 01 con figura- 
tions tor the undergraduate curricu- 
lum, cstanhsh new administrate 
mechanisms to support new auricular 
developments, ard exploic the pos- 
sibility ot creating new team-taught or 
interdisciplinary course* or programs 

, "which complement uthei than re- 
place the existing disciplinary organi- 
zation ot the curriculum. 

4 Lxpiore ways in which the College's 
courses and programs can be more re- 
sponsive to the interests and needs ot 
adult, part-time learners 

5 Fxpand the College's contacts with 
other colleges in the Capital District in 
the interest of developing cooperative 
programs m the arts and humanities 
and work more closely and produc- 
tively with artistic groups if. order to 
be ot greater service to the , oui stu- 
dents, - 1 ' the general public 

0 Define the College's proper contribu- 
tions to the public policy mission of 
the University 

7 Lstablish relationships with museums, 
libraries, and other cultural institu- 
tions in the Capital District in oider to 
make the College's programs more 
acussiblc to the public 



Department of Art 

1 Continue to emphasize creative and 
scholarly activity by faculty and stu- 
dents 

2 Develop and implement needed 
changes in the undergraduate program 
seek approval for changes in admis- 
sions criteria, study the feasibility of 
inaugurating a Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree in company with the present 
Bachelor of Arts program, work with 
Music and Theatre to establish 
double-field study opportunities tor 
undergraduates, continue to develop 
the existing program and course, in 
stained glu.s as an art medium 

3 Develop and implement a Master of 
Fine Arts degree with comxnt rations 
in painting and drawing, printniaking, 
and sculpture 

4 Develop increased "iteractions with 
other campus units, especially Musk 
and Theatre study the desirability ot 
a Division of Fine Arts within the Col- 
lege develop and implement an mtci- 
d'sciplmary second field entitled Arts 
for Non-Majors, continue to offer ex- 
hibitions, productions, and other pro- 
grams in conjunction with Music and 
Theatre. 

5 Consider implementation of a Media 
Arts major, an interdis-iphnary degree 
u«»ng the special media talents of vari- 
ous departments. 

6 Facilitate exhibitions of creative works 
in the Capital District and elsewhere, 
increase efforts to obtain external sup- 
port for such activities 

7. Provide workshops and programs for 
the community, develop new visual 
j ^1 ^ programs focused on environmental 
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concerns, continue projects restoring 
building fronts and murals, develop 
apprentice program in .the arts and 
community, and continue provision of 
artistic guidance to community 
* groups. 

8. Explore the possibility of a faculty 
and/or student exchange exhibition 
with th« USSR, Great Britain, Israel, 
and Scandinavian countries. 



Department of Classics: 

1 At the undergraduate level, continue to 
' provide courses which give students in- 
creased awareness of the roots of our 
intellectual and cultural heritage, 
emphasising Classical Archaeology, 
Greek and Roman Civilization, Greek, 
and Latin. 

2. Continue^ to develop course offerings 
of interest to students throughout the 
University and increase enrollments in 
such courses 

3. Reaffirm the Department's commit- 
ment to graduate education in light of 
the loss of the Ph.D. program in 1976; 
continue to offer a master's program 
of high quality, with specializations in 
Latin, Greek, and Classical* Archae- 
ology. 

4. Encourage and facilitate research by 
faculty and students, giving increased 
attention to Classical Archaeology as a 
focus of inquiry. 

5. Continue to work with the government 
of Cyprus to facilitate archaeological 
excavations. 
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Department of English: 

1 . Identify and implement changes 
needjd in undergraduate programs, 
adopt requirements to insure advanced 
training in wnt'ng, training in linguis- 
tics and literary criticism, and critical 
capability in the. reading of literary 
works; develop new courses as re- 
quired, explore the possibility of stu- 
dent exchanges with English univer- 
sities', and develop more effective 
means of advisement of students. 

2. Enlarge the program in writing to meet 
the needs of good as well as poor 
writers and organize a writing labora- 
tory for those in need of remedial 
work, also develop writing courses f 
advanced students in fields ot* 
English. 

3 Review the purposes and content of 
the master's program and place in- 
creased emphasis on educating stu- 
^ dents for non-academic careers. 

4. Determine the appi ^pnate focus and 
structure of the Doctor of Arts pro- 
gram give consideration to a flexible 
program which includes pedagogy, 
writing, linguistics, interdisciplinary 
.study, and communication skills and 
makes use of resources available in 
other departments. 

5 Develop more effective ways to facili- 
tate faculty-student interactions out- 
side the formal classroom 

6. InsuiC that quality of teaching remains 
high examine present teaching 
methods, mode of preparation for 
class, methods of textbook selection, 
and grading practices; explore the pos- 
sibility of more team-taught courses i'r 
selected areas, and continue the occfc* 
sional use of off-campus specialists as 
lecturers. 
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7. Encourage and support scholarly 
achievement adjust faculty workload 
patterns as appropriate, sponsor con- 
ferences and institutes, and seek in- 
creased external funding for research 
and scholarly activity. 

8. Make courses more easily accessible to 
the community expand evening 
courses, offer off-campus courses in 
writing aiyi; literature to selected audi- 
ences, ancf offer summer refresher 
courses for hign school and college 

teachers. 
* 

9 Develop closer relations with English 
teachers in the high schools and col- 
leges, intensify our recruiting cam- 
paign for graduate students 

Department of French. 

I. Continue to examine undergraduate 
course offerings and make needed im- 
provements, giving special attention to 
.insuring that students acquire skills of 
critical thinking, increased cultural 
awareness and an understanding of 
value svstcms in the study of French 
literature, emphasize the development 
of methodological skills in the analysis 
of texts, and assist studems in acquir- 
ing basic communication skills 

2 Improve the overall quality of language 
instruction through better coordina- 
tion of courses and through redirec- 
tion of faculty interest and skills as ap- 
propriate, expand the number of 
team-taught courses. 

3. Make the Department's offerings more 
accessible to students, schedule 
courses at more convenient houYs to 
serve part-time students, and create 
new courses to make the masterworks 
of French literature available to stu- 
dents who do not read French. 



4. Continue io encourage and facilitate 
research and scholarly activity by fac- 
ulty and students. 

5. Develop and maintain close relations 
with appropriate community groups, 
the French-speaking community, and 
high school teachers, develop seminars 
and continuing education offerings as 
appropriate for these groups. 

Department of German: 

1. Implement decisions recently made re- 
garding the focus and structure of the 
undergraduate program and offer stu- 
dent majors the option of emphases in 
Linguistics, Society and Culture, Liter- 
ature, or Teacher Education. 

2. Continue to develop undergraduate 
courses in German for students major- 
ing in business, economics, and related 
fields who desire tnis language tool. 

3 Study the feasibility of expanding the 
Department's undergraduate offerings 
to include Scandinavian and Dutch 
• literatures. 

4. At the graduate level, build the faculty 
capability needed to increase course 
offerings in the Goethe Period, also 
dcvc'op a more substantial supporting 
program in linguistics, drawing on re- 
sources now available in the interdis- 
ciplinary nguistics program and in the 
Anthropology Department, develop 
additional courses as needed to round 
out the graduate program and to meet 
the needs of students. 

5 Determine the appropriate sue for the 
Ph.D. piogram in future years, taking 
into account the faculty available, stu- 
dent demand, placement opportuni- 
ties, and other relevant factors, seek to 
increase the number of assistantships 
available to the departments. 



6. Continue to encourage research, giving 
special emphasis to the research pro- 
gram m German Exile Literature, 
involve students more directly in re- 
search. 

7. Work closely with the University 
Library to establish the Central 
European Collection for use by 
scholars in various disciplines. 

8. Study the desirability of establishing 
an Institute of Centnl European 
Studies on campus and the possibility 
of obtaining outside funding for such a 
program. 

Department of Hispanic and Italian Studies 

I. In the Hispanic Studies undergraduate 
program, continue emphasis on 
teacher training, literature studies, and 
language, literature, and cultural 
studies as foundation courses for 
majors in other departments; consider 
developing a fourth track of study to 
serve students who have spoken 
Spanish within their home or com- 
munity environments, revise under- 
graduate offerings as necessary to meet 
the State guidelines and requirements 
for teacher certification: develop more 
effective methods of student advise- 
ment, and develop new interdiscipli- 
nary seminars on the Hispanic Wcrld. 

2. In the Italian Studies undergraduate 
program, re-examine the curriculum, 
introduce Italian-American courses to 
complement the teaching of Italian 
language and literature, emphasize 
excellent language training, increase 
efforts to attract students to the pro- 
gram, encourage joint planning with 
other campus units to develop a 
second field in Italian or an interdisci- 
plinary program, if appropriate 



3. In the master's program in Hispanic 
Studies, continue to prepare students 
for secondary school teaching roles or 
for advanced study # the Ph.D. level: 
implement new courses m the cultural 
foundations of Spanish and Spanish- 
American literature, strengthen offer- 
ings in advanced writing and conversa- 
tions for those interested in teaching, 
increase recruitment efforts to attract 
students of high quality, in conjunc- 
tion with the Linguistics program, con- 
sider creation of an option in Hispanic 
Linguistics for master's students. 

4. Organize the Ph.D. program in His- 
panic Studies into three sub-fields, 
Medieval ancf Golden Age, Modern and 
Contemporary Peninsular, and Spanish 
America; within the Spanish-American 
sub-field, implement a special program 
in Spanish with a concentration on 
Canbbean Studies. 

5 Give increased attention to facilitation 
of faculty and student research: 
encourage preparation of grant pro- 
posals, encourage research on peda- 
gogy as appropriate, and facilitate par- 
ticipation at meetings and conferences. 

6. Continue to interact frequently with 
the New York State Department of 
Civil Service, and other agencies or 
organizations and provide educational 
opportunities to meet the needs of 
these entities. 

Department of Judaic Studies 

1. Provide students with the preparation 
required for graduate study or for 
career opportunities in professions 
which emphasize a Jewish academic 
background, in conjunction with the 



School of Education, study the feasi- 
bility of a new program for certifica- 
tion of high school teachers in 
Hebrew. 

2. Take an active role in developing core 
and interdisciplinary courses for the 
College; encourage the University to 
remove the barriers to cross-listing of 
courses throughout the campus; 
encouiage other campus units to con- 
sider inclusion of the Department's 
faculty in appropriate master's or doc- 
toral committees. 

3. Continue to implement course and cur- 
riculum changes; consider offering 
more upper-level language and litera- 
ture courses, revise the multi-media, 
elementary Hebrew program to 
enhance learning; continue experi- 
ments with student internships and 
with advanced students teaching intro- 
ductory courses, outain additional 
part-time teachers for the program in 
elementary Hebrew. 

4. Study the need fcr, and feasibility ox\ a 
master's program in Judaic Studies, 
possibly emphasizing contemporary 
American Judaism and American- 
Israeli relations. 

5. Continue efforts, already begun, to 
attract student majors and increase 
course enrollments; develop and imple- 
ment a cooperaiive arrangement with 
Rocklar.d Community College which 
has a unique lower-division Judaic 
Studies prog) am. 

6. Encourage rei rch and scholarly 
activity; continue to develop the exist- 
ing monthly colloquium with other 
campus units and other area institu- 
tions, continue research on new 
methods of teaching Hebrew through 
media such as video tape. 



7. Continue offering services to the com- 
munity, including continuing educa- 
tion offerings, problem-solving activi- 
ties, and other means; work closely 
with the College of General Studies to 
coordinate course offerings in Yiddish 
and related fields. 

Department of Music: 

1. Re-examine the Department's offerings 
in historical, theoretical, composition, 
electronic music, and performance . de- 
sign new courses and combine existing 
ones as appropriate; continue to 
encourage distinguished artists to give 
master classes. 

2. Capitalize on existing strengths in the 
history and application oRnstrument 
making and repair, electronic music, 
and music Hbrananship;in conjunction 
with Art, Theatre, and the Performing 
Arts Center, develop additional inter- 
disciplinary courses and public events. 

3. Continue to evaluate the admission re- 
quirements and improve the entrance 
tests for students who wish to become 
music majors; increase recruitment 
efforts as appropriate. 

4. Work with Art and Theatie to establish 
double-field study oppportumties for 
students; study the desirability of a 
Division of Fine Arts within the Col- 
lege, and develop and implement an 
interdisciplinary second field entitled 
Arts for the Non-Major. 

5. Continue to encourage scholarly re- 
search in music theory and history, 
and active wcrk m composition; in the 
performing area, facilitate concerts 
and other performances in the Capital 
District and elsewhere. 
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Department of Philosophy . 

1. At the undergraduate level, conclude 
evaluation of the Department's exist- 
ing offerings and develop new courses 
as appropriate; encourage those stu- 
dents planning graduate study in 
selected professional fields to major in 
Philosophy as undergraduates, and 
encourage non-majors to take intro- 
ductory philosophy or logic courses as 
part of a broad general education. 

2. Continue present emphasis on sharing 
resources and developing interdiscipli- 
nary programs with other campus 
units. 

3. At the graduate level, emphasize the 
unique features of the doctoral pro- 
gram, its interdisciplinary aspects and 
integration of philosophy with public 
policy concerns; maintain enrollments 
at approximately the current level; 
continue to develop non-academic 
opportunities for graduates, and seek 
increased stipend suppc* for graduate 
students 

4. Continue to develop and implement 
the Master of Arts program in Philoso- 
phy of Medicine, working with the 
Albany Medical Center, the Albany 
Medical School, and other health- 
related agencies and organizations. 

5. Place strong emphasis on research and 
scholarly activity; continue to recruit 
research-oriented faculty; continue the 
internal and visiting speakers program, 
and grant leaves and released time 
when significant research activities are 
to be conducted. 

6.,Continue to strengthen the Depart- 
ment's work in epistemology, philoso- 
phy of mind, philosophy of language, 



logic, metaphysics, history of ancient 
philosophy, and Kant; add faculty ca- 
pabilities in ethics and the philosophy 
of science, and also attempt to 
strengthen the Department's capabili- 
ties in the history of philosophy, 
phenomenology, and contemporary 
continental philosophy. 

7. Increase the Department's emphasis on 
relating philosophy to public policy 
issues in civil rights, police action, and 
other areas; work closely with the new 
Center for Governmental Research 
and Services to offer a series of semi- 
nars focused on "Philosophical Issues 
and Concepts in Public Policy." 

8. Make the Department's programs and 
courses more accessible to part-time 
students and area residents; assess the 
demand for philosophy courses in the 
community and develop methods for 
meeting these educational needs. 

Rhetoric and Communirstion: 

1 Prepare undergraduate students for ad- 
vanced study of human and organiza- 
tional communication systems and for 
careers in government, industry, or 
other organizations; continue the 
strong emphasis on high quality in 
teaching. 

2. Implement revisions in the master's 
program in order to bridge the two 
major lines of inquiry in the field, rhe- 
torical theory and criticism, and com- 
munication theory ; place greater 
emphasis on problem-or-case-centered 
curriculum; work with the English De- f 
partment to make the graduate courses 
in rhetorical theory available to their 
graduate students; seek to increase 
stipend support for graduate students. 
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3. Study the need for, and feasibility of, a 
doctoral program and prepare a pro- 
posal for consideration by the Univer- 
sity. 

4. Strongly emphasize research by faculty 
and students. 

5. Expand faculty strengths in organiza- 
tional communication, the rules ap- 
proach to human communication, and 
action theory. 

Department of Slavic Languages 
and Literatures: 

1. Strengthen key aspects of the under- 
graduate program; complete a review 
of the Russian language program in 
order to delineate specific perform- 
ance expectations at each level of lan- 
guage teaching, review upper-level 
courses and develop an integrated and 
comprehensive program. 

2. Extend the current program of self- 
paced language instruction to a wider 
variety of applications (e.g., Business 
Russian, Scientific Russian, Russian 
reading for graduate students m 
diverse fields); examine existing pro- 
grams in translation and upper-level 
language training to develop better the 
career capabilities of students, and 
develop more effective means of pro- 
viding guidance and advisement to stu- 
dents. 

3. Continue the primary emphasis on 
Russian, but also broaden offerings in 
other Slavic languages as appropriate. 

4. Continue to participate jn interd:5Cipli- 
nary programs, including Russian : and 
East European Studies and Linguistics. 



5. Diversify and strengthen offenngs in 
the master's program, giving greater 
attention to meeting the career goals 
of students while also preparing them 
for advanced study in the discipline. 

6. Participate in the new State University 
of New York-Moscow State University 
program designed to exchange faculty 
and graduate students, continue the 
leading role in the undergraduate 
exchange program between SUNY and 
the Institute of Foreign Languages in 
Moscow, provide instruction ana guid- 
ance to exchangees in both programs, 
and provide overall direction to the 
programs both here and in Moscow. 

7. Continue to encourage research, 
including development of pedagogical 
and reference materials as appropriate. 

Department of Theatre: 

1 Work with Art and Music to establish 
double-field study opportunities for 
undergraduates, study the desirability 
of a Division of Fine Arts within the 
College, and develop and implement 
an interdisciplinary second field 
entitled Arts for the Non-Major. 

2. Review and make necessary changes in 
the size of undergraduate classes; con- 
tinue currently successful efforts to 
expand enrollments; introduce more 
applied courses in the upper division 
(eg.. Theatre Management, Applied 
Theatre Criticism, Playwriting); 
increase use of graduate assistants as 
instructors in introductory courses, 
and develop new courses for non- 
majors as appropriate. 
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3. Continue to review the admissions 
requirements for students who wish to 
becorue theatre majors and propose 
new standards as appropriate. 

4. Review the graduate curriculum to 
determine if (a) the program should be 
more directly oriented to high school 
and community college teachers, or 
(b) the Department shouid offer a 
Master of Fine Arts program. 

5. Continue to offer a variety of programs 
for the public which enhance learning 
and provide a cultural service to the 
community; continue the Major Thea- 
tre, Experimental Theatre, and Sum- 
mer Theatre programs; provide cooper- 
ative services for community tneatre 
groups, including workshops, host vari- 
ous acting companies, and enable stu- 
de nt and faculty exchanges as appro- 
priate. 

6. Place increased emphasis on creative 
activities of two types (a) major, main 
stage productions with emphasis on 
popularity and polrh, and (b) experi- 
mental, studio theatre productions 
with emphasis or. unusual exploratory 
materials and methods, ercouragc on- 
going faculty research in neo-classic 
French theatre, audio modulated light 
systems, production methods in con- 
temporary bast European theatre and 
other areas. 

7. Attempt to acquire the resources 
needed to reinstitute the emphasis on 
creative dramat.es and children's thea- 
tie and to expand other programs to 
the extent possible 



Chinese Studies Program. 

1. Review and make needed changes in 
undergraduate course offerings revise 
the sequence qf lower division courses, 
also revise the upper division courses 
to offer students a wider range of spe- 
cializations. 

2. Initiate two new courses in Modern 
Chinese Literature and one new course 
in the History and Development of the 
Chinese Language. 

3. Attempt to attract a permanent, part- 
time, staff member to teach the intro- 
ductory Chinese language courses. 

4. Encourage research m Chinese lan- 
guages and literature and arrange con- 
ferences to stimulate reseaich pro- 
posals. 

Journalism Program: 

i. Maintain a relatively small program, 
preparing students for journalistic 
careers and giving them a critical 
understanding of the role of journal- 
ism in society, work closely with Polit- 
ical Science, English, and other depart- 
ments to integrate course offerings for 
the program; consider developing new 
courses (e,g , broadcast writing, 
P'ethods ot reporting, magazine writ- 
ing) if the need exists, and if resources 
permit. 

2 Continue to expand the opportunities 
for student internships at newspapers 
and radio and television stations in the 
community, and continue to engage 
practitioners for part-time teaching as 
.appropriate 

}. Develop, in conjunction with the Col- 
lege of General Studies and the Gradu- 
ate School of Public Affairs Sequence 



114 in the Mass Media program, an ex- 

panded program of services for the 
community , sponsor workshops in 
journalism, short courses to assist 
State and local government officials in 
their relations with the press, and 
other activities. 

Linguistics Program: 

1. Provide students with a basic under- 
standing of human language and an 
appreciation of the social significance 
of language variation in relation to 
other aspects of culture ; provide rigor- 
ous training for majors in linguistics 
theory and applications and offer 
appropriate courses for non-majors. 

2. Study the need for, and feasibility of, a 
master's program in linguistics, per- 
haps with special emphasis on graduate 
training in linguistics for American 
Indians; prepare and submit a proposal 
to the University ; also work closely 
with other departments to add linguis- 
tic options in master's programs which 
already exist. 

3. Continue to provide an interdiscipli- 
nary framework where scholars in 
many disciplines can share their re- 
search efforts in linguistics; organize 
formal discussions, including lectures 
and symposia, to foster research, 
encourage applications of linguistic 
knowledge to mental health, ea.ly 
childhood education, literacy, eco- 
nomic planning, and other matters of 
public policy. 

4. Work closely with other units to dis- 
cuss faculty additions which may be of 
mutual benefit, and encourage the 
development of campus-wide policies 
and procedures which govern interdis- 

q ciplinary programs and their faculty. 
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Women's Studies Program: 

1 . Prepare students for professional 
careers in selected fields as well as for 
advanced study; continue to develop 
new courses as appropriate, some in 
conjunction with other campus units; 
initiate opportunities for student 
internships in external agencies, and 
place increased emphasis on preparing 
women for government service and 
making them aware of any changes 
needed in public policy. 

2.Stidy the desirability of initiating 
bachelor's and master's programs ill 
Women's Studies. 

3. Offer appropriate courses, workshops, 
and other services to agencies and 
organizations external to the Univer- 
sity. 

4. Encourage increased research on ques- 
tions and issues related to Women's 
Studies, and disseminate new findings 
provided by feminist thought and 
methodology to the scholarly com- 
munity and to the public. 

5. Work closely with other campus units 
to discuss faculty additions which may 
be of mutual benefit. 
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College of Sciences and Mathematics 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 
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GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The College of Sciences and Mathe- 
matics divides naturally into the mathe- 
matical and natural sciences. The mathe- 
matical sciences compii* computer sci- 
ence, mathematics, and statfcucs and pro- 
vide for the campus as a whole appropri- 
ate quantitative language and tools. The 
natural sciences include atmospheric sci- 
ence, biology, chemistry, geology, and 
physics, all of which serve both under- 
graduate and graduate majors as well as 
provide appropriate courses for non- 
majors. 

Recent year? have witnessed i rapid 
convergence of the tools, techniques, and 
modes of thought common to the sci- 
ences. These intellectual strategies pro- 
vide the framework for discussion of the 
societal implications of technology and 
(or analysis of some of the most critical 
scientific issues of our time. Undergradu- 
ate students are taught to combine a 
quantitative mode of thought with per- 
spectives supplied by ihe sciences to the 
end of making rational judgments on 
complex scientific and societal problems. 
Advanced study at the graduate level in 
all programs provides students with the 
breadth and depth of scientific knowl- 
edge needed to conduct significant re- 
search, either basic or applied, and :o 
transmit knowledge to others. 

The College offers bachelor's, master's, 
and doctoral study in the departments of 
Atmospheric Science, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Geology, Mathematics, and Physics. 
A bachelor's program in medical technol- 
ogy is also offered by the Biology Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Computer 
^ Science offers a master's program In Fall 
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1976, 1236 upper division students were 
working toward a bachelor^ degree in the 
College, 144 were enrolled in tne various 
master's programs, and 120 were doing 
doctoral work. 

GOALS 

1 To prepare undergraduate students 
who are broadly educated but who 
possess special scientific knowledge 
and skills required (a) for work in 
industry, government, or other organi- 
zations, or (b) for advanced study in 
the sciences. J 

2. To offer a wide range of courses open 
to all students of the University, there- 
by contributing to the general educa- 
tion required for effective citizenship 
as well as careers of various types. 

3. At the graduate level, to prepare stu- 
dents (a) for complex research or ad- 
ministrative positions in ' "science- 
oriented business firms or private 
organizations, or (b) for positions in 
college and university teaching and re- 
search. 

4. To advance knowledge in the sciences 
generally and disseminate the results 
of faculty and student research to the 
academic community and to the gen- 
eral public. 

5 To work closely with othet institu- 
tions, agencies, and organizations in 
the region to assist in the solution of 
complex scientific problems of con- 
cern to society. 
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PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

Department of Atmospheric Science* 

1. Maintain an undergraduate program of 
high quality, with only a slight in- 
crease in the number of majors, devel- 
op additional courses as needed to 
contribute to a proposed minor in en- 
vironmental studies. 

2. Continue to improve, and build inter- 
est in, study opportunities for non- 
majors, emphasizing courses in The At- 
mosphere, Climate and Man, and The 
Oceans. 

3. Place increased emphasis on recruit- 
ment, advisement, and placement of 
students continually monitor the em- 
ployment market to balance need for, 
and supply >of, graduates, develop 
more internships for students with the 
N'uionai Weather Service and other 
agencies; increase the number of 
minority group and female students, 
offer summer orientation sessions and 
other programs to facilitate student 
access. 

4. Continue to provide instruction of high 
quality at the master's and doctoral 
level, with enrollments remaining "at 
approximately the present level. 

5. Continue to coordinate the Depart- 
ment's programs and resources with 
those of the Atmospheric Science Re- 
search Center encourage the teaching 
of undergraduate courses by ASRC 
personnel; pursue joint research efforts 
where appropriate, and continue to 
collaborate on personnel additions or 
changes 

6 Continue to encourage and facilitate 
research on disciplinary issues provide 
appropriate space and staff support for 

' research; expand faculty strengths in 



synoptic meteorology, radiation 
meteorology, and micro-meteorology, 
and continue to seek external funding 
for research. 

7 Give increased attention to analysis of 
public policy iss. ft s related to pollu- 
tion and other environmental prob- 
lems. 

8. Foster relationships with external agen- 
cies and programs provide services to 
local agencies and groups in need of 
faculty and student assistance, and 
work with the National Weather Ser- 
vice, State Department of Conserva- 
tion, State Department of Public Ser- 
vice, General Electric, and other public 
and private organizations to enable 
better training of students and to facil- 
itate research. 

Department of Biological Sciences: 

1. Re-examine the purposes of undergrad- 
uate education m-biology and the ex- 
tent to which the curriculum prepares 
students for careers and for lifelong 
learning in the sciences, develop more 
effective means of assessing the careers 
of students and how those careers are 
benefited by the undergraduate experi- 
ence; study the present curriculum and 
make any needed change s. 

2. Develop a new course that focuses on 
the structure of biological macromole- 
cules and intermolecular interactions; 
strengthen offerings in rudimentary 
metabolism, biology of viruses, photo- 
synthesis, population genetics, and 
other areas, develop more effective 
counseling programs, examine teaching 
methodologies for large classes, and 
develop more laboratory courses to 
enhance learning. 



3. Place increased emphasis on the contri- 
bution of the biological sciences to 
human affairs, both within existing 
courses and in new course planning, 
give special attention to such topics as 
population biology, food supply, 
learning and development, and health 
problems of technological origin. 

4. Lncourage all University students to 
study the sciences, given the central 
role of such study to an adequate 
understanding of the roots, conflicts, 
.ncans, and £oals of society and its 
government, make additional courses 
available to non-majors. 

5 Altrjct students of high quality to the 
Ph.D. program, publicize more broadly 
the quality of the Ph D. program and 
increase the number of assistantslups 
a hble. maintain relatively stable en- 
rollments in the masters program. 

6. Continue to strengthen the research 
activities conducted within the depart- 
ment, attract research-oriented junior 
faculty, give increasing attention to re- 
search in genetics, nervous system 
development, plant science, structure 
of biological macromolecules. and 
other selected areas; continue to seek 
inside and outside funding for re- 
search, for graduate student support, 
and tor equipment, supplies, and cleri- 
cal support. 

7. Develop increased interactions with 
other faculties and institutions in the 
area in older to enhance the strength 
of graduate programs, and pursue joint 
research projects with other institu- 
tions as appropriate. 

8 Continue to foster study of the ner- 
vous system through the Neurobiology 
Research Center; disseminate the re- 
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suits of research broadly; assist in the 117 

training of graduate students; and 

develop increased interactions with 

neighboring institutions to broaden 

the scope ot research conducted by 

the Center. 

Department of Chemistry 

1 Offer a comprehensive professional 
program encompassing those areas of 

o chemistry broadly defined as organic,' 
inorganic, physical, and biochemistry, 
continue to make curriculum changes 
as necessary to achieve the goals of the 
program. 

2 Ensure that graduates nave a firm grasp 
of the fundamentals of the physical 
sciences and mathematics and are able 
to apply this expertise to further add 
to the knowledge of chemistry and re- 
lated disciplines. 

3. Increase the number and quality of 
M.S. and Ph.D. students through in- 
creased recruitment efforts 

4. Periodically monitor the placement of 
all graduates to insure continuing suc- 
cess. 

5. Lncourage research on t' part of fac- 
ulty and students increase the level of 
external funding, recruit junior faculty 
who show promising research poten- 
tial, obtain additional resources for 
equipment, supplies, and clerical sup- 
port, and involve students in research 
efforts to enhance learning. 

6. Give increased attention to research on 
problems of energy, health, food, and 
mineral resources, environmental con- 
trol and analysis, and to discovery of 
the material and technological knowl- 
edge required for an industrialized 
society. 



7. Develop additional interactions with 
neighboring research facilities in order 
to enhance overall program effective- 
ness 

8. Build additional faculty strength in ^ 
laser induced speetroseopy/kineties, 
nucleic acid synthesis, morga/uc chem- 
istry, and natural product synthesis 

Department of Computer Science: 

1 Re-examine the purposes of the under- 
graduate program and make needed 
changes in curriculum and courses, 
consider establishing a major in com- 
puter science to accompany the pres- 
ent interdisciplinary major, ami seek 
ways to insure that graduates are pre- 
pared adequately for graduate study m 
the field as well as for professional 
careers 

2. Fxplorc additional ways by which the 
Department can serve the needs of 
other units on campus for courses m 
computer science, develop increased 
interactions with other units to assure 
better integration of course offerings 

3. Make the master's program more 
accessible to part-time students by 
offering courses at more convenient 
hours 

4. Study the feasibility of offering a doc- 
toral program in computer science, re- 
search the need for such a piogram, 
cost, faculty capabilities, and other 
factors as appropriate, and prepare u 
proposal for consideration by the 
appropriate campus-wide govema nee 
body and the administration. 

s Develop additional faculty strengths in 
computational complexity and in data 
base analysis, increase the emphasis 
placed on both basic and applied re- 



search, giving increased attention to 
.the contributions which can be made 
to the analysis of public policy issues 

' 6. Broaden mtcrations with local private 
and public organizations to enhance 
student learning and to facilitate re- 
search activities of faculty. 

Department of Geological Sciences. 

1. At the undergraduate level, pioducc an. 
increasing number of professional geol- 
ogists who have the capacity to ad- 
dress resource and environmental 
problems in the region, nation, and 
worlu, attempt to double the present 
number of undergraduate majors 

2. Continue to offer Plant Earth, Environ- 
metal Geology, and otficr courses of 
intercut to non-majors, participate m 
development of the new The Oceans 
course with Atmospheric Science and 
Biology, and continue to encourage a 
broad understanding of the sciences by 
undergraduate students 

3. At the graduate level, continue the 
strong emphasis on plate tectonic 
applications to geological problems, in- 
crease graduate enrollments by 
approximately 50 percent, and seek 
additional assistantships to support 
graduate students of high quality. 

4. Continue to encourage and facilitate 
research, maintaining the Depart- 
ment's recognized position o f national 
leadership in the discipline, update and 
increase laboratory space and eq^'o- 
ment and add technical support per- 
sonnel using external funding to the 
extent possible; increase the emphasis 
on research related to high petroleum 
production potential in off-shcre 
areas. 
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5. Expand faculty strength in the area of 
geophysics, thereby broadening disci- 
plinary coverage at the graduate level 
and enabling increased research in the 
area. 

6. Increase interactions with the New 
York State Geological Survey and 
other agencies and organizations in the 
region. 

7. Continue to disseminate' the results of 
research activities to the academic 
community and to the general public. 

Department of Mathematics: 

1. At the undergiaduate level, continue to 
provide student .majors with a broad 
program while also training for specific 
careers; develop and implement curric- 
ular changes which provide greater 
structure and depth of learning to 
undergraduates, offer concentrations 
in statistic*, applied mathematics, and 
actuarial science to majors; implement 
the revised honors program for superi- 
or students. 

2. Broaden the Department's offerings for 
non-majors, emphasizing statistics, 
linear programming, game theory, 
matrix algebra, and fjnite mathe- 
matics, continue to serve the needs of 
other campus units for such offerings. 

3. At the master's level, continue to offer 
three options for students;- statistics 
(newly developed), teaching, and gen- 
eral; consider adding a fourth option 
in actuarial science; increase enroll- 
ments in the master's progrdms during 
the next three years. 

4. Strengthen the doctoral program by at- 
tracting additional students of high 
quality; encourage faculty-student 
Interactions in research; increase the 
number and dollar value of assistant- 
ships available to doctoral students. 



5. Build on existing facul y strengths in 
algebra andjilgebraic geometry, com- 
plex analysis, differential topology, 
functional analysis and probability 
theory with the goal of achieving 
national leadership -in the discipline, 
attempt to develop comparable 
strength in statistics, attract additional 
research^oriented faculty, support 
leaves of faculty to other universities 
and visiting lecturers bn this campus. 

6. Continue to encourage research on dis- 
ciplinary/questions and problems, seek 
improvement in library facilities and in 
office space; study the need for addi- 
tional computer terminals to support 
the work of faculty. 

Department of Physics: 

1. Explore possible changes in. or expan- 
sions of, the undergraduate programs, 
such as initiation of an honors pro- 
gram and introduction of a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

2. Make any needed changes in the gradu- 
ate program, such as provision of 
special topics courses on a more regu- - 
lar basis; consider initiating a require- 
ment that Ph.D. students in theory 
conduct mini-research projects in ex- 
perimental areas and vice versa. 

3. Increase'impact ^f the undergraduate 
programs by reaching more students 
provide majors with appropriate career 
counseling and encourage students 
planning careers in professional fields 
to take undergraduate .Work in physics, 
provide appropriate courses for non- 
majors and participate actively in 
orientation programs for freshmen. 

4. Increase efforts to attract graduate stu- 
dents of high quality; publicize the 
unique comppnents oWthe program. 
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and increase the amount and number 
of stipends available for graduate stu- 
dents from internal and external 
funds. 

5. Continue to support the major areas of 
physics necessary for a university pro- 
gram and nurture the strength of those 
programs which have already achieved 
international distinction, develop a 
special thrust by establishing a high 
quality research and educational pro- 
gram in particle-solid interactions; and 
build faculty str:iigth m maferial 
physics to augment the program in 
solid state physics. 

6 Continue to encourage and facilitate 
research establish a departmental 
committee on external funding, and 
seek external funding for research, em- 
phasizing the area ot particle-solid 
interactions, involve students m re- 



search programs to the extent possible 
and work with the Research Founda- 
tion to facilitate resea r ch more effec- 
tively. 

7 Encourage faculty contributions to 
community needs initiate meuiingful 
.interaction with the Jcgislature and 
regulatory agencies, make courses 
more accessible to area residents, 
involve community resources and per- 
sonnel in teaching, give presentations 
to local groups; and foster cooperation 
among the local physics community, 
especially high school and college 
teachers. 

8. Increase collaborations with other 
institutions by developing cooperative 
programs with other SUNY units, 
hosting symposia on timely topics, and 
pursuing joint research efforts with 
other organizations and agencies 



College of Social and Behavioral Sciences , 
Goals a>.d Priorities for Action: 1977 78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The College of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences offers programs which afford the 
student opportunities to study various 
historical and contemporary perspectives 
of human behavior in society. Undergrad- 
uate students are encouraged to learn 
broadly, to gam an integrated perspective 
of the cultural, political, economic, and 
social components of societies, and to 
understand the processes, complexities, 
and consequences of change. At the same 
time, students learn deeply m a field of 
their own choosing and arc prepared for 
various professional careers or for ad- 
vanced study. The disciplines contained 
in the College are oriented by the realities 



of persons in their social context, and the 
methods, skills, and habits of 'he disci- 
plines are central to a liberal education. 

Work at the graduate level provides 
students with the advanced knowledge 
and skills needed for teaching and re- 
search positions and for analytic and 
managerial roles in the private and public 
sector Graduate students are. provided 
extensive opportunities to gain valuable 
teaching and research experience during 
the course of their specialized programs. 
Undergraduates benefit also, first by the 
quality of instruction receive djrom fac- 
ulty who are actively involved m graduate 
instruction and research, second, by the 
availability of graduate courses open to 
talented semois. 



The College as a whole is seeking to 
improve all its programs, while placing in- 
creased emphasis on broader community- 
University interactions. This trend is 
especially evident in the increasing 
number jf N research activities which are 
focused on public policy analysis, a vital 
element of the mission of the canfpus. 
Students are being engaged in this venture 
in various wa^ys (e.g., internship , research 
projects), as are various external agencies 
and organizations. 

At present, the College offers bacca- 
laureate an(j master's degue programs in 
African and Afro-Ainencan Studies, 
Anthropology, Economics, Geography, 
History, PsychcHogy, Social Studies, and 
Sociology. Undergraduates may also 
major in Puerto Rican Studies, Asian 
Studies or Russian and East European 
Studies. Five Ph.D. programs are offered- 
Anthropology, Economics, History, 
Psychology, and Sociology. 

In Fall l97o, 1480 students were 
majoring in undergraduate programs 
offered by the College, 149 were working 
toward a master's degree, and 147 were 
pursuing studies at the doctoral level. 

GOALS 

I. To provide undergraduate student 
majors with a general understanding of 
societal, institutional, and individual 
behavior, as well as specific knowledge 
and skills needed for professional 
careers and advanced study. 

2 To develop graduate siudents who arc 
t capable of college and university 
teaching and of assuming research 
roles in the public or private sector. 

3. To conduct theoretical and applied re- 
search on questions of concern to 
society, with increasing emphasis on 
public policy research and analysis. 



4. To participate actively in the life of the 
community, through interactions with 
various agencies an* organizations, 
continuing education offerings, and 
other means. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

Department of African/Afro-American 
* 4 Studies. 

1. Provide student majors with the knowl- 
edge and skills required for advanced 
study or for professional careers in 

^ teaching, counseling, social services, 
and in other agencies and organiza- 
tions; give special attention to he aca- 
demic and personal counseling needs 
of students; and continue to monitor 
the placement success of graduates. 

2. Emphasis the need for multi-cultural 
stud., * to all University students, and 
offer appropriate bourses and, other 
study opportunities to non-majors. 

3 Continue to implement the revised 
undergraduate curriculum; revise exist- 
ing courses; and develop new depart- 
mental and interdisciplinary courses 
for both majors and non-majors. 

4. At the graduate level, consider adding 
an advance esearch course in lieu of 

• the master's .hesis; add a new course 
in Black Urban History; make other 
curriculum changes as appropriate, and 
continue to seek external and internal 
sources of funds to support graduate 
students. 

5. Place increasing emphasis on research 
and scholarly activity, study the feasi- 
bility of a Center for Multi-Cultural 
Studies and Research; organize confer- 
ences ana seminars to discuss research 
needs and opportunities; and seek in- 
creased external support for research 



6. Continue to provide assistance and ser- 
vices to external agencies and organiza- 
tions; arrange more student intern- 
ships; and offer courses and workshops 
for area residents. 

Department of Anthropology 

1. Equip undergraduate majors with the 
knowledge and skills needed for ad- 
vanced study in anthropology or for 
advanced professional training in medi- 
cal, legal, and other fields, contime to 
require study in archaeology, physical 
anthropology, linguistics, and ethnol- 
ogy; develop and implement core 
courses in each of these areas, giving 
special attention to ethnology; con- 
sider implementing an honors program 
for undergraduates, and develop and 
implement improved methods of 
teacher evaluation. 

2. At the graduate level, test and refine 
recent changes made in the master's 
program; evaluate the effectiveness of 
the new course sequence which paral- 
lels the general program and en. 
phasizes specialized career or academic 
training; assess also the results of new 
subdisciplinary course requirements in 
the master's program. 

3. Maintain a Ph.D. program of high qual- 
ity, increase Ph,D. enrollments only 
slightly beyond the present level, arid 
Increase student participation in de- 
partmental research efforts. 

4. Encourage and facilitate faculty and 
student research; seek new ways to re- 
ward those faculty heavily engird in 
research, continue major th usts in lin- 
guistics, physical anthropology and 
ethnology in Mesoamenca; expand re- 
search efforts in Mesoamerican archae- 
ology and in Northeastern North 



America archaeology, linguistics, and 
* ethnology; and strengthen ethnological 
research in complex societies. 

5. Continue to develop the Institute for 
Mesoamerican Studies to facilitate re- 
search and scholarly activity in the 
Mesoamerican specialization. 

6 Work with University officers to in- 
crease the research and storage space 
available to the Department, and to 
improve policies and procedures re- 
lated to personnel lecruitment, physi- 
cal plant modifications, faculty work- 
loads, retirement, duplication of 
materials, and travel funding 

7, Expand faculty strengths in ethnology 
(Northeastern), physical anthropology, 
archaeology, and in the general area of 
complex societies as soon as possible, 
and continue the Department's history 
of progress toward a position of 
national leadeu^ip in the discipline 

Department of Economics: 

1 At the undergraduate level, continue to 
evaluate and make necessary changes 
in curricula and courses; expand upper 
division courses as needed to satisfy 
enrollment demands; implement the 
recently developed Honors Program; 
and continue to offer appropriate 
courses for non-majors. 

2. At the master's level, continue to 
solicit internships for students in state 
agencies, provide graduate offerings to 
students in other departments; publi- 
cize the progr?m and seek more part- 
time enrollees among state employees. 

3 Augment current Ph.D. offerings in 
several applied fields; increase recruit- 
ment efforts to attract students of 
high quality; and increase the teaching 
opportunities for Ph.D. students. 
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4. I*lace increased emphasis on faculty 
and student research in all areas, but 
give special attention to analysis of 
public policy issues when appropriate, 
recruit strong research-onented fac- 
ulty; and seek increased external sup- 
port for research activities. 

5. Increase interactions with other cam- 
pus units, especially the Graduate 
School of Public Affairs and the 
Schools of Business. Criminal Justice, 
Education, and Social Welfare, pursue 
joint research efforts; and jointly plan 
courses and workshops where appro- 
priate. 

6. Develop relations with state agencies 
and other organizations, by arranging 
formal conferences, one-da^ institutes, 
special short courses, and other activi- 
ties, 

7. Work with University officers to obtain 
increased secretarial assistance and 
support for travel and other expenses 

Department of Geography: 

1. Provide undergraduate students with a 
general education in geography and 
with the necessary knowledge and 
sHills for employment in selected 
fields; develop lists of employment op- 
portunities and advise students as to 
possible careers, and develop more 
internship opportunities for students. 

2. Continue to implement recent changes 
in the undergraduate program, includ- 
ing elimination of some courses and 
integration of others, reduce the num- 
ber of undergraduate courses in physi- 
cal geography and regional studies, 
while increasing the emphasis on urban 
and regional planning, cartography and 
remote sending; develop new courses as 
appropriate. 



3. At the master's level, continue the con- 
centrations in urban geography, re- 
source utilization, regional studies, and 
geographic techniques (cartography, 
remote sensing, computer and quanti- 
tative applications), eliminate all grad- 
uate courses in physical geography and 
reduce the emphasis on regional 
studies; give increased and primary 
emphasis to urban and land-use plan- 
ning, geographic techniques, resource 
management, and energy systems. 

4. Encourage and facilitate both basic and 
applied research on significant issues 

. and questions, emphasizing urban 
^geography, urban and regional plan- 
ning, resource utilization, and geo- 
graphic techniques; disseminate re- 
search findings broadly to the aca- 
demic community, to local and state 
officials, and to the general public, 
seek increased external funding for re- 
search. 

5. Establisn a Cartographic Remote Sens- 
ing Laboratory to facilitate research, 
project applications, and training and 
to provide needed services to various 
local and state agencies (Capital Dis- 
trict Planning Commission, New York 
Economic Development Commission . 
Albany Institute of History and Art, 
and others); seek both external and in- 
ternal funding to support the Labora- 
tory. 

6. Continue to provide a variety of ser- 
vices to the community, including 
courses for part-time evpni " students, 
short courses and workshops, technical 
assistance to agencie and other activi- 
ties, 

7. Build on existing strengths and expand 
faculty capabilities in resource man- 
agement and computer applications. 



8 Seek to increase the laboratory space 
and equipment available to the Depart- 
ment, to enlarge the number of 
assistantships foi graduate students, 
and to obtain additional secretarial 
support 

Department of History. 

1 Continue to implement recent changes 
in the undergraduate program aimed at 
giving majors a core program of depth 
and breadth; involve students in re- 
search projects, encourage majors to 
complete a minor field, thus adding to 
employment capabilities; and identify 
additional programmatic changes 
which may be needed at the under- 
graduate level. 

2 Give increased attention to the needs 
of non-majors, offer increased study 
opportunities and encourage ail Uni- 
versity students to develop an histor- 
ical perspective of the cultural, politi- 
cal, ,rt gal, scientific, and social com-^ 
ponents of societies; and seek approval 
for experimental lecture courses to im- 
prove the effectiveness of instruction. 

3. At the graduate level, develop and im- 
plement revisions in the master's pro- 
gram, including the adoption of 
sequences to prepare students for ad- 
vanced work as well as for career 
opportunities in teaching and other 
fields; study the feasibility of a mas- 
ter's sequence focusing on the adminis- 
tration of agencies which are responsi- 
ble for historical records and pro|ects; 
continue to recruit students of high 
quality and seek additional stipend 
support for graduate students. 

4. Continue to build faculty strength in 
United States and European history, 



emphasizing social nnd intellectual his- 
tory of the 19th and 20th centur es, 
with special attention to legal-cons^tu- 
tional history (U.S.) and German and 
Russian history. 

5. Increase the emphasis placed on re- 
search and scholarly activity; seek to 
attract additional support for research 
assistants, library materials, and com- 
puter time from internal and external 
sources, develop vehicles for facilitat- 
ing intellectual exchanges with other 
campus units and with external indi- 
viduals and organizations; and develop 
appropriate world :>ad policies to 
encourage research and teaching of 
high quality. 

6. Continue to interact with the Albany 
Institute of History and Art, the 
Albany Bureau of Cultural Affairs, and 
other groups and organizations; and 
develop appropriate internships for 
students in the community. 

7. Seek increased funding for audio-visual 
and other classroom support materials 
and for classroom facilities for special 
purposes. 



Department of Psychology : 

1. Strengthen the undergraduate program 
by adding courses in subjects not now 
covered by the Department (e.g., 
Group Dynamics, Comparative 
Psychology, Industrial Psychology and 
Human Factors): also seek to expose 
undergraduates more fully to labora- 
tory work in preparation for advanced 
study in learning, perception, motiva- 
tion, and psycho-pharmacology. 

2. Continue to evaluate the effectiveness 
of graduate programs; continue re- 



cruitmcnt efforts to maintain past suc- 
cess in attracting Ph.D. applicants of 
high quality; and increase the number 
of graduate students enrolled as soon 
as additional space can be made avail- 
able by the University. 

3. Maintain a c ^ong program in experi- 
mental psychology, building additional 
strength in statistics and experimental 
design, child psychology, human fac- 
tors, and industrial psychology. 

4. Increase the emphasis placed on social 
psychology by the Department; build 
strength in the power and influence 
component of this program, emphasiz- 
ing the areas of leadership, bargaining 
and negotiation, persuasion and be- 
havior change, coalition formation, at- 
titude theory, and social motivation; 
seek support to resume the Albany 
Symposium on Power and Influence; 
and give increased attenUon to the 
analysis of public policy decision proc- 
esses as a special focus of the social 
psychology program. 

5 Continue to improve the program in 
clinical psychology; develop closer ties 
with the Capital District Psychiatric 
Center and other agencies to provide 
clinical experiences for students; de- 
velop resource teams to operate in the 
natural context of these agencies, 
thereby providing services to the com- 
munity as well as enhancing the learn- 
ing of students; and seek certification 
of the program by the American 
Psychological Association. 

6. Continue to encourage and facilitate 
research in power and influence, social 
processes, alcoholism, psychophysics 
and human performance, animal 
models of psychopathology, and other 
areas; adjust faculty workloads as 
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appropriate to encourage increased re- 125 

search; and continue the departmental 

colloquium series to stimulate interest 

by faculty and students in research 

issues. 

7. Expand faculty strengths, especially in 
the social psychology and clinical pro- 
grams; acquire increased secretarial 
support and additional space for re- 
search and instructional laboratories; 
and seek additional support for equip- 
ment and supplies to facilitate research 
and to meet the projected enrollment 
increase in the Department's programs. 

Department of Puerto Rican Studies: 

1 . Provide student majors with the knowl- 
edge and skills needed for advanced 
study or for careers, emphasize the 
need for multi-cultural studies to all 
University students; and offer appro- 
priate courses and other study oppor- 
tunities to non-rnajots. 

2. Continue to offer instruction focusing 
on (a) Puerto Ricans as a minority 
group in the U.S., (b) the reiai'on of 
Puerto Rjco to the Caribbean, l^tin 
America, and the US., and (c) bilin- 
gual education; develop an additional 
instructional ares focusing on compar- 
ative cross-cultural studies of minority 
groups 

3. Encourage students to obtain work 
experience prior to graduation; de- 
velop field experiences with appro- 
priate external agencies and organi/a- 
Mons; and continue to monitor the 
placement success of graduates. 

4. Increase the emphasis placed on re- 
search and scholarly activity , continue 
and expand research on the cultural 



and historical experience of Puerto 
Ricans; increase community -oriented 
research, and inquiry focused on com- 
parative and cross-cultural studies of 
minority groups, and seek increased 
external funding for research in all 
areas. 

5. Continue to seek additional teaching 
resources for the Department in order 
to expand the number of courses 
offered; and work with other campus 
units to develop joint course offerings 
and to encourage collaborative re- 
search efforts. 

Department of Sociology : 

1. Continue to assess the effectiveness of 
the new undergraduate curriculum 
initiated in 1975-76; increase the num- 
ber of small discussion sections avail- 
able to undergraduates; implement 
more effective advisement procedures; 
develop better information on career 
plans and experiences of undergradu- 
ate majors, and use such information 
to monitor the curiculum needs of 
the program. 

2. Continue to offer study opportunities 
for non-majors and develop new 
courses as appropriate. 

3. At the graduate level, consolidate exist- 
ing program efforts into a major 

' emphasis in social organization, with 
supporting concentrations in suc»al 
9 psychology and research methods; in- 
crease recruitment efforts to attract 
Ph.D. applicants of high, quality; ar.d 
give special attention tc th? lesearch 
requirement for doctoral candidates, 
making appropriate changes as 
necessary. 
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4. Increase the research activity and fund- 
ing resources of the Department; 
further develop the Tri-City area sur- 
vey, thus providing longitudinal data 
to researchers, regional planners, and 
policy-makers; convene departmental 
seminars on strategies for obtaining 
grants and contracts and on current 
and future research needs in sociology ; 
and publicize the research of the De- 
partment to external community 
groups and funding agencies. 

5. Continue and expand interactions with 
external agencies and organizations in 
the region, including the State Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene, Capital Dis- 
trict Psychiatric Center, State Depart- 
ment of Health, and others; initiate 
dialogue between researchers and local 
practitioners to identify issues and 
needs for the Tri-City area, the region, 
and the state; and increase the amount 
of research and consultative efforts di- 
rected toward such needs. 

Asian Studies Program: 

1. Continue to strengthen the interdis- 
ciplinary major and second field which 
enables undergraduates to study three 
of the world's major civilizations - 
South Asian, Chinese, and Japanese. 

2. Work with the Chinese Studies pro- 
gram and with departments which 
o.Ter courses on Asia to insure better 
integration of offerings; seek to ex- 
pand the course offerings available on 
Japan and Southeast Asia; and contin- 
ue the annual one-day program on Asia 
for high school teachers and students. 

3. Encourage research on Asia to enable 
better understanding of societal prob- 
lems (e.g., hunger)' which are present 
throughout the world today. 



Social Studies - Teacher Education Program: 

1 . In cooperation with the School of Edu- 
cation, continue to provide teacher 
education training in the social sci- 
ences to undergraduate and master's 
students; reduce enrollments to a level 
compatible with the demand for sec- 
ondary school teachers, and help de- 
velop and implement appropriate ad- 
missions criteria foi the programs. 

2. Make appropriate changes in the under- 
graduate and master's curricula in 
order to implement competency-based 
teacher education programs. 

3. Develop and implement a new non- 
certification master's sequence which 
provides an interdisciplinary degree 
program in the social sciences to the 
community ; encourage the enrollment 
of part-time students; and develop 
appropriate mechanisms for publiciz- 
ing the program to area residents. 



Russian and East European Studies Program: 

i Continue to strengthen this interdis- 
ciplinary major and second field *hich 
enables undergraduates to concentrate 
either in language and literature or in 
history and civilization. 

2. Work with the Slavic Languages and 
Literature Department and with the 
History Department to develop inte- 
grated course offerings for students 
and to ensure coordination of counsel- 
ing activities; and determine the most 
appropriate form of organization for 
administering the program in the 
future. 

3. Encourage research on Russian and 
East European cultures to enable 
better understanding of the economic, 
social, and political dimensions of 
those societies. 
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School of Business 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The School of Business offers degree 
programs at the undergraduate and gradu- 
ate levels which prepare students to enter 
managerial and professional careers. All 
programs are accredited by the American 
Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness. 

At undergraduate level, the School 
offers Bachelor of Science degrees in 
Accounting and in Business Administra- 
tion. Admission to the school at the 
undergraduate level is by formal applica- 
tion and is open to the best qualified stu- 



dents who have completed 56 or more 
credits applicable to the degree and at 
least 15 out of 18 credits of designated 
business and economics core courses. 
Despite heavy admissions pressures from 
sophomores already enrolled at The Uni- 
versity at Albany, the school reserves a 
substantial fraction of its positions for 
transfer students. 

Two accounting programs prepare stu- 
dents for careers in professional account- 
ing. (1) the Accounting Major, open to 
juniors entering the School of Business, 
and (2) the Departmental Program in 
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accounting, a very selective program open 
only to a small number of freshmen. Both 
programs are certified by New York State 
to meet the educational requirements to 
become a Certified Public Accountant. 

The undergraduate program in Busi- 
ness Administration offers a generahst 
orientation to the functional areas of 
business and to the discipiines which 
underlie the field. In addition, concentra- 
tions providing an opportunity for more 
depth are offered in the areas of general 
management, management science, mar- 
keting, and finance. 

At the graduate level, the school offers 
a Master of Business Administration de- 
gree and Master of Science with a major 
in Accounting. The M.B,A. is a two year 
program open primarily to students 
whose undergraduate preparation is in 
fields other than business. A combined 
B.S./M.B.A. program (five-year Profes- 
sional Program) is available to selected 
undergraduate students. The M.S. pro- 
gram is available as a one year program 
for students with undergraduate degrees 
in accounting, or a two year program for 
students with undergraduate degrees in 
other fields. The M.B.A. and M.S. pro- 
grams are available on a full- or part-time 
basis. 

In Fall 1976, 539 students were 
enrolled as majors in the B.S. program in 
Accounting and 525 as majors in the B.S 
program in Business Administration At 
the graduate level, there were 164 majors 
in the MB A. program and 81 in the M.S 
program in Accounting. 

GOALS 

1 To educate managers and accountants 
who possess professional Knowledge 
and skills and who appreciate the 
human and social responsibilities asso- 
ciated with managerial roles. 
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2 To encourage m students a breath of 
vision and an enthusiasm for continu- 
ing learning and self-development 
throughout their careers. 

3. To conduct research on questions of 
consequence to other scholars and 
practitioners of management and 
accounting, thereby improving both 
understanding and practice. 

4. To develop and apply business skills 
and techniques to the management of 
a broad range of organizations and in- 
stitutions, including non-profit organi- 
zations, emphasizing public policy 
analysis where appropriate. 

5 To preserve and nurture strong under- 
graduate programs in Business Admin- 
istration and Accounting, while grad- 
ually increasing the emphasis placed 
on professional studies at the graduate 
level, 

PRIORITIES FOP ACTION 

1. Continue efforts to improve the re- 
search climate in the School and to in- 
crease resources for the support of 
scholarly activities. 

a Increase the amount of faculty time 
devoted to both basic and applied 
research, by more careful manage- 
ment of faculty workload. 

b. Increase the amount of clerical, 
travel, computer, and other support 
for research and expand efforts to 
raise external funds for such pur- 
poses. 

2. Gradually reduce undergraduate enroll- 
ments while increasing the number of 
students in graduate programs, 

a. Encourage those undergraduate stu- 
dents interested in professional 
careers to pursue broad, general pro- 
grams in the arts and sciences, fol- 



lowed by master's level work in the 
School of Business, 
b. In conjunction with University 
officers, reevaluate the appropriate 
size foi the School of Business as 
the University approaches a period 
of steady-state enrollments. 

3. Develop centers of excellence and 
intellectual depth within the School: 

a. Build on existing strengths in munic- 
ipal finance, financial data analysis, 
marketing research and information 
systems, manpower planning, deci- 
sion analysis, and management in- 
formation systems, while continuing 
to support all areas of knowledge 
essential for careers in business and 
management. 

b. Give increasing attention to devel- 
oping programs in new areas such as 
the management cultural institu- 
tions and small business manage- 
ment. 

c. Develop additional faculty and pro- 
gram strengths in specialized areas 
where appropriate. 

4. Encourage service by faculty and stu- 
dents to the private and public sectors, 
with continuing attention to the inte- 
gration of teaching, research, and ser- 
vice activities. 

a. Continue and strengthen the field 
project activities of graduate stu- 
dents, both to enrich the educa- 
tional experience and to provide ser- 
vices to private and public organiza- 
tions. 

b. Through the Regional Advancement 
Service and other means, facilitate 
application of the School's expertise 
to business and economic problems 
in the local area. 



c. Increase the number of seminars, 
short courses, and workshops 
offered for practitioners in the com- 
munity. 

5. Increase cooperative teaching and re- 
search relations with other campus 
units by actions such as the following. 

a. Offer joint and shared-resource 
courses with other pi jfessional 
schools and units in the arts and sci- 
ences to make maximum use of re- 
sources. 

b. Continue cooperative efforts with 
the Economics Department to de- 
velop business fields within the 
Ph.D- in Economics. 

c. Pursue joint research projects with 
faculty from other units where the 
School's skills can be meaningfully 
utilized. 

d. Develop appropriate relationships 
with the new Center for Govern- 
mental Research and Services in 
order to strengthen the School's 
efforts in public policy analysis. 

e. Work with other campus units to de- 
termine how the School can best 
serve the needs ot students who 
wish to pursue a minor or second 
field in Business Administration. 

6. Re-examine the total educational 
experience of undergraduate students 
and better integrate the business and 
non-business elements of the curri- 
culum. 
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School of Criminal Justice 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979 80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The School of Criminal Justice is con- 
cerned with the study of all aspects of 
crime and society's responses to crime. 
Considered are the social or personal pat- 
terns that produce or define crime, cases 
of concern to criminal justice agencies, 
and the organization and operation of the 
crime control and rehabilitation systems 
(police, prosecution, courts, correction 
and rehabilitation agencies, and the 
special purpose control agencies) Crimi- 
nal justice systems are studied as entities, 
with emphasis on the relationships be- 
tween the elements of the system. 

Graduates fill the increasing demand 
for persons qualified to do research on 
and to teach about crime and the criminal 
justice system, and atso find positions in 
all of the operating agencies of the sys- 
tem. Some prefer line responsibilities, and 
others staff positions, either in the agen- 
cies themselves or with federal officials, 
governors, mayors, a: J others having fre- 
quent vontact with elements of the crimi- 
nal justice system, Some private agencies 
also have need of persons trained in the 
operation of the criminal justice system. 

The School of Criminal Justice offers 
graduate programs leading to the degrees 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy The program at Albany is widely 
recognized as the strongest of its kind in 
the United States. 

In Fall 1976, 52 students were en- 
rolled in the master s program, and 92 
were pursuing work at the doctoral level. 

GOALS 

l.To provide instructional programs at 
the doctoral, masters, and undergradu- 



ate levels, with partialis emphasis on 
the doctoral program. 

2 To conduct research u\ areas relevant 
to criminal justice. 

3 To work closely with individuals and 
organizations at local, state and 
national levels and contribute to their 
ability to cope with issues of criminal 
justice. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

1. Relate the doctoral programs of the 
School more fully to other programs 
on campus in order to maximize a 
multi-disciplinary view of criminal jus- 
tice issues 

a. Develop joint courses with other 
units. 

b. Increase the number of faculty 
members from other un"s who 
serve on dissertation committees 
within the School 

c Develop more collaborative research 
efforts with other scholars on cam- 
pus. 

d. Develop a post-do ;toral program at 
the School for scnolars from disci- 
plines such as economics, philoso- 
phy, and history, in order to en- 
courage new perspectives on crimi- 
nal justice problems 

2. Re-examine the recruitment and ad- 
visement programs for doctoral stu- 
dents' 

a. Continue nationwide recruiting ef- 
forts to attract students of the high- 
est quality possible. 

b. Place special emphasis on increasing 
the number of minority students in 
both the Ph,D, and M.A, programs. 
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c. Increase advisement efforts for doc- 
toral students, including greater at- 
tention to the total educational his- 
tory of students to insuce that they 
have the broad knowledge base re- 
quired for advanced study. 

d. Develop means to insure that all stu- 
dents have some type of appropriate 
and direct experience with the crim- 
inal justice system prior to complet- 
ing the program. 

3. Re-examine the focus and structure of 
the M.A. program: 

a. Increase the opportunities for prac- 
titioners, volunteers, and others in- 
volved with criminal justice agencies 
to pursue masters level work. 

b. Determine how waivers of courses 
can be structured to meet the needs 
of students who have previously 
taken criminal justice courses iri 
other programs. 

4. Study the possibihty of developing a 
degree program beyond the M.A. in 
order to meet the needs for persons 
who possess teaching and research 
skills but who do not require a Ph.D. 
degree. 

5. Continue to offer a limited number of 
undergraduate courses to meet the 
needs of students in other fields: 

a. Experiment with some expansion of 
undergraduate offerings to serve the 
needs of students who wish to gain 
knowledge of the criminal justice 
system. 

b. Encourage interested undergraduate 
students to pursue interdisciplinary 
majors if they wish to study the 
field extensively. 

c. Provide teaching opportunities for 
graduate students in order to en- 
hance their preparation for careers. 



6. Facilitate the conduct of theoretical 131 
and applied research by faculty and 

students. 

a. Continue to seek and secure ex- 
ternal support for research and pro- 
vide opportunities for students to 
participate in those research efforts. 

b. Expand the School's research ef- 
• forts, emphasizing the analysis of 

public policy issues related to crime 
and the administration of justice 
and scholarly work of theoretical 
importance. 

c. Study ways by which practitioners 
could spend a year in residence with 
faculty to pursue special research 
interests and/or take courses for en- 
richment purposes. 

d. Improve the accessibility of library 
resources to faculty and students in 
the School. 

7. Disseminate knowledge to the public 
and foster discussion of important 
societal issues: 

a. Continue to publish the results of 
9 research and scholarly inquiry in 

books, journal articles, monographs, 
technical reports, and other forms. 

b. Bring leading national authonties 
to campus for discussion of crucial 
issues (e.g., the death penalty). 

c. Experiment with various types of 
seminars so that practitioners in the 
criminal justice system can be 
brought more frequently to the 
campus. 

8. In cooperation with University offi- 
cers, re-evaluate the appropriate size of 
the School and level of resources 
needed to maintain its current position 
of national leadership: 

a. Study ways by which the number of 
Ph.D. students , can be increased 
slightly to meet societal needs with 
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a concomitant increase in faculty re- 
sources. 

b. Determine how the amount of fi- 
nancial support for graduate stu- 



dents can be increased in order to 
provide more competitive stipends, 
c. Establish the School in suitable and 
permanent quarters. 



School of Education 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979 80 
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GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The School of Education offers gradu- 
ate programs leading to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, the 
University Certificate of Specialist, Doc- 
tor of Education, and Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. Students entering the undergraduate 
teacher education program work toward 
the Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of 
Arts degree, both designed primarily for 
teaching in the secondary school. These 
undergraduate programs lead to provi- 
sional certification upon graduation, and 
subject specialties are Biology, Business 
Education.' Chemistry, Earth Science. 
English, French, German, History, Italian. 
Latin, Mathematics. Physics. Russian, 
Social Studies, and Spanish. 

The School comprises the following 
departments Educational Policy. Pro- 
grams and Institutions; Educational 
Psychology and Statistics, Counseling and 
Personnel Services. Teacher Education: 
Reading: and Physical Education The 
School also includes a number of centers 
for research and clinical training which 
provide services to the community and 
field experiences for students. 

In addition to its strong emphasis on 
teaching, the School is engaged in a 
variety of research and community ser- 
vice activities. Faculty and students to- 
gether attempt to pursue knowledge 
which can facilitate the processes of edu- 
cation both in the narrow and immediate 
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sense an<fin terms of long-range contribu- 
tions. 

\n Fall of 1976, 850 students were 
enrolled in the master's programs offered 
by the School, and 350 were working to- 
ward the doctorate. In addition, 640 
undergraduate students were enrolled in 
teacher education programs coordinated 
with departments in the liberal arts and 
sciences. 

GOALS 

1. To prepare professional educators who 
have been given a broad background in 
the liberal arts and sciences, as well as 
training which will lead to excellence 
as educators in the school systems of 
New York and other states. 

2. To conduct both basic ,ind applied re- 
search aimed ^t better understanding 
of (a) the fundamental aims of educa- 
tion: (b) principles underlying the 
teaching-learning process (c) educa- 
tional problems and questions; and (d) 
programs of evaluation at d account- 
ability which can be used by schools 
and agencies. 

3. To increase the School's en phasis on 
analysis of public policy issies in edu- 
cation and related ateas. 

4. To serve agencies and organisations in 
the local area by disseminating re- 
search results, offering ^rc grams of 
clinical activity and^outreaer , offering 



continuing education opportunities, 
and providing technical assistance on 
problems of concern. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

Educational Policy, Programs, and 
Institutions: 

1. Continue the work already underway 
to integrate the four major units re- 
cently brought together to form this 
new department: Educational Admin- 
istration; Educational Communica- 
tions; Educational Foundations, and 
Curriculum and Instruction. 

2. Continue to prepare educators for the 
local area and region, while developing 
new placement opportunities in gov- 
ernment, industry, and other organiza- 
tions, here and abroad. 

3. Assess the curricula and courses now 
offered by the Department to clarify 
objectives, content, and methods, 
seeking to eliminate redundancy and 
to achieve greater coherency in course 
offerings. 

4. Place increased emphasis on curricular 
development in policy analysis, bilin- 
gual education, and other areas appro- 
pr/ate to the mission of the new De- 
partment. 

5. Develop and maintain relations with 
ofther campus units, other SUNY cam- 
puses, and with the State Education 
Department to offer increased instruc- 
tional and research opportunities in 
Educational policy. 

6. (Give increased attention to internation- 
al education in the curriLtilum and in 
special programs of%cd to educators 
(from abroad. 
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7. Increase the number of minority group /33 
and international students who enroll 

in the Department's programs. 

8. Develop more effective ways to facili- 
tate both basic and applied research 
activities, giving increased attention to 
research on educational policy of con- 
cern to state and local government. 

9. Expand the Department's efforts in 
disseminating knowledge, through con- 
tinuing education programs, outreach 
activities, public speaking, and service 
to state agencies and other organiza- 
tions. 

10. Establisha Research Institute on Edu- 
cational Policy and Politics to (a) 
stimulate research on po'tcy issues, (b) 
serve as a resource for New York State 
government; and (c) serve as a training 
ground for students, and develop ap- 
propriate means of coordination with 
the new Center for Government Re- 
search and Services. 

Department of Educational Psychology 
and Statistics': 

I. Maintain current course and program 
offerings at the undergraduate and 
graduate levels, but continuariy mom- - 
tor their effectiveness to determine 
needed improvements and, at the 
undergraduate level, to determine the 
Departments appropriate role in 
teacher education. 

2 Develop a doctoral program option in 
psycho-educational services to be 
planned as an extension of ihe present 
programs in school psychology and 
special education. 

3. Increase interactions with the Albany 
Medical College so that doctoral stu- 
dents may work with medical school 
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faculty, and medical students may 
work with the Department's faculty m 
order to share knowledge about physi- 
cal and mental disorders. 

4 In cooperation with other departments 
in the School, consider initiating (a) a 
doctoral program m instructional 
psychology, (b) a major center for 
continuing education and advanced 
study in school psychological services, 
and fc) az-doctoral program option in 
evaluation, in order to expand the 
range of educational opportunities 
available to students and area resi- 
dents. 

5 Continue to encourage research on a 
wide Variety of significant issues, but 
give increased attention to research on 
problems related to public policy, for- 
mation. 

6 Improve the services offered to stu- 
dents and faculty through the Depart- 
ment's Test Library and its Statistical 
Laboratory 

7. Work with other departments to rede- 
sign sonic existing courses and propose 
new courses appropriate to the new di- 
rections uf * v <c School of Education*. 

Department of Reading. ,> 

1 Increase the emphasis on faculty and 
student research, increase substantially 
the level of external funding for re- 
search projects Conducted individually 
and through the new Center for Read- 
ing and Language Study 

\ 2. Continue to conduct theoretical and 
applied studies in psycholinguists and 
sociohnguistic aspects o f reading; test 
development and research in compre- 
hension . supervision and memory 
processes in good and poor reader*. 



reading miscue analysis, adult reading 
processes, measurement and evaluation 
of reading, adolescent reading- proc- 
esses, and information processing 0 by 
the deaf 

3. At the doctorate -vel, (a) maintain 
present Ed.D. program, with mcreasec 
emphasis on student mastery of re- 
search techniques, (b) participate with 
colleagues from other departments in 
the development of a Ph.D; program, 
and (c) increase the number of ad- 
vanced courses appropriate to the pro- 
posed Ph.D program. 

4 At the master's level, develop and im- 
plement new program specializations 
for bilingual education and adult edu- 
cation. 

5 At the 60-hour (certificate) level, de- 
velop and implement new program 
specializations for adult < ducation, for 
teaching reading in the secondary 
schools, and for teaching children with 
special handicapping conditions. 

6. Continue to work with other depart- 
ments' to develop new courses, and 
with the State Education Department 
to develop appropriate programs to 
meet or exceed new certification re- 
quirements. 

7. In cooperation with appropriate state 
and local educational agencies, con- 
tribute to the setting and monitoring 
of policies related lo reading instruc- 
tion in traditional and non-traditional 
settings. 

8. Continue to work closely with, and 
provide appropriate services to, groups 
and organizations such as reading asso- 
ciations, the Bureau of Reading, and 
Riglit-to-Read. 



Counseling and Personnel Services: 

I.Stiengthen the master's and certificate 
programs by developing ne«v electives, 
establishing more internship options, 
and developing joint courses for stu- 
dents in these programs. 

2. Re-ori'nt the d'^oral program from 
counselor education and student per- 
sonnel to counseling psychology and 
prepare students to (a) carry out re- 
search and othet scholarly work; (b) 
apply clinical fcftwledge and skill: (c) 
analyse public "policy as it relates to 
human services, a;,d (d) serve as coun- 
selor educators, a'so develop doctorate 
to meet spec . is, for example, the 
administration of student personnel 
services in higher education. 

3. Concentrate" the resea * and service 
efforts of the Department in two pri- 
mary areas: (a) programs concerned 
with pressing sociajjiid personal needs 
(e.g., effects of stress, the sabled. 
lack of vocational preparation, aliena- 
tion of yoi»ng people, effects of rapid 
social "nd technological change on hu 
man dt elopmenO. and (b) analysis of 
public policies whit Prelate to effec- 
tiveness of social institutions and to 
individual opportunities for personal 
development. 

4. Consider establishing a human develop- 
ment research and education cerWer to 
facilitate faculty and student research 

x and to provide a closely supervised set- 
ting for clinical activities. 

J. Disseminate knowledge to various 
grouu. and agencies in order to assist 
in the d^ve'opment of appropriate*pol- 
lcies anc programs for human service 
in the community; serve on advisory 
boaius; be active consultants, and ex- 
pand in-service education of profes- 
O sionals. 
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6. Continue to recruit minority and 135 
female students for the doctoral pro- 
gram. 

7. Continue to work closely with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Rehabilitation Services Ad- 
ministration; Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation; Commission fo, the Vis- 
ually Handicapped; Department of 
Mental Hygience; ^County Mental 
Health Cente r , and other agencies or 
organizations. 

Department of Teacher Education : ^ 

1. In conjunction with other campus 
units and appropriate external agen- 
cies, redesign the undergraduate educa- 
tional experience within a compe- 
tency-based format and provide more 
extensive field experience earlier in the 
program. 

2. Develop new major and minor doctoral 
specializations for the recently 
adopted School-wid^ doctoral pio- 
gram. 

3. Study ways to align better the General 
Professional, Bilingual, and Teaching 
English as a Second Language master's 
programs with the Advanced Class- 
room Teaching programs; also consider , - 
developing a 60-hour certificate prof 
gram in classroom teaching. 

Continue to work with the State Edu- ; 
cation Department and other agencies f 
to determine competency-based certi- 
fication requirements for the various 
areas of undergndu e teacher educa- 
tion. 

5. Develop and implement *?w admis- 
sions criteria a* necessary, within a 
framew^k of reduced undergraduate 
majors and competency-based certifi- 
cation. 



6. Study the need for a sixth-year certifi- 
cate program to serve the needs *>f 
teachers who wish to study beyond 
the master's degree. 

7. Develop new approaches to m -service 
education, both on and off the cam- 
pus. 

8. Intensify the Department's efforts ui 
theoretical and allied research, giving 
increased emphasis to policy issues 
faced by the State Lducation Depart- 
ment and other state agencies, recruit 
research-oriented faculty when vacan- 
cies occur. 

( >. Explore possible modification? in the 
residency requirement for the doctoral 
degree and other changes needed to fos- 
ter better access to graduate programs. 

Depy ment of Physical Education: 

I Continue to offer instruction in physi- 
cal education with emphasis on those 
activities which have the potential f 
lifelong participation or for furthers ' 
career opportunities (e.g., coaching, 
officiating). 

2. Seek ways to make courses more avail- 
able to freshmen students, as well as 
ways io offer instruction in areas not 
now covered (e .g., weight training, 
rock climbing, courses for the handi- 
capped). 

3. Study the feasibility of offering se- 
lected courses for credit at the 
master's level. 

4. Resolve the issue of appropriate work- 
loads for faculty who have both teach- 
ing and coaching responsibilities. 



Center for Research: 

1. Maintain at a high level the number 6f 
research proposals submitted to fed- 
eral and state agencies and to private 
foundations for funding, prepare such 
proposals internally or in conjunction 
with other units on and off campus. 

2. Provide expertise to faculty and stu- 
dents in evaluation techniques, experi- 
mental design, development of re- 
search instruments, validation of meas- 
urement techniques, and data analysis. 

3. Provide research and evaluation ser- 
vices to external educational agencies 
(e.g., school districts, B.O.C.E.S.. State 
Education Department), including 
workshops and seminarsas appropriate. 

4. Disseminate information concerning 
potential funding of research projects 
to faculty and students of the School 
of Education. 

Capita! Area School Development Associ- 
ation: 

1 . Continue to act as liaison between area 
school districts and the University 
community in order to develop mutu- 
ally beneficial program^. 

2. *n conjunction with faculty and school 
district personnel, develop and imple- 
ment conferences and workshops 
which address timely issues and con- 
cerns in the field of education. 

3. Continue to publish appropriate docu- 
ments for distribution both internally 
and externally (e.g., the Statistical and 
Fi - icial Survey and Report of Affil- 
iated School Districts). 



5 Develop means for overcoming the 
shortage of facilities now available to 
the Department of Physical Education. 



Center for Heading and Language Study: 

1. Encourage research in reading and lan- 
guage, emphasizing ba$»c r^-arch into 
processes of reading and applied re- 
search in reading and languge probems, 
prepare and submit proposals for ex- 
ternal funding of such efforts. 

2. Encourage participation of students in 
Center activities and thus serve as a 
learning laboratory for gtaduate pro- 
grams in education and other fields of 
st id v." 

3. Disseminate the results of Center re- 
search, through working papers, tech- 
nical reports, popula'r reports, journal 
articles and other means. 

4. Seek initially to expand the knowledge 
upon which public policy should be 
based, gradually give increased atten- 
tion to research related specifically to 
public policy issues in the area of read- 
ingand language. 

5 Encourage a multi disciplinary ap- 
proach to research and seek to attract 
faculty and student expertise from 
other campus units as appropriate. 

Experimental Classroom for Adolescents: 

1. Continue to offer l day program for 
adolescents with special needs who 
have been excluded from school dis- 
trict and B.OC.E.S offerin' 

2. Develop and implement an in-service 
teacher training program, focused on 
developing the skills and knowledge 
needed to educate children with spe- 
cie! needs. 

Act as a research and learning labora- 
tory for faculty and graduate student 
interns from Special Education, FVj- 
cational Psychology, Reading, and 
other departments. 




4. Continue to seek external funding for 137 
the development of new programs tai- 
lored to serve the needs of children 
with special needs. 

Two-Year College Development Center: 

1 Provide technical assistance to the 
State's public and private two-year col- 
leges to enable these institutions to re- 
spond moie effectively to the needs of 
their various constituents, consult and 
advise on problems of teaching effec- 
tiveness, support systems, and institu- 
tional governance and management. 

2. Continually monitor state-wide needs 
within the two-year colleges and 
design staff development programs in 
response to those needs, utilizing the 
expertise and skills available in the 
University community. 

3 Conduct research on educational prob- 
lems faced by two-year colleges and 
disseminate the results locally and 
nationally, work closely with various 
community and governmental agencies 
to analyze public policy issues related 
to two-year colleges 

4. Continue to conduct a variety 
conferences and workshops on major 
topics of concern to two-year colleges, 
and seek to increase external funding 
for such activities. 

Child Research and Study Center: 

1. Continue commitment to the field 
practicum training of school psychol- 
ogy trainees and offer facilities for use 
by students in other programs on cam- 
pus. 

2. Maintain current commitment as a 
Peld practicum setting for students at 
Albany Medical College and facilitate 

J ^) 
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expansion of programs in psycho-edu- 
cational services and other areas with 
that institution. 
3. Increase programmatic research in the 
area of developmental disabilities and 
related problems in child development, 
giving increased attention to the gen- 
eral area of human development from 
birth to adulthood, continue to seek 
external funding to support research 
efforts and other activities of the 
Center 



4. Continue and broaden direct clinical 
services to children with develop- 
mental disabilities and to community 
agencies and institutions concerned 
with the welfare of children, consult 
with appropriate agencies charged with 
the development of public policies and 
programs to assist children with learn- 
ing disabilities. 



Graduate School of Public Affairs 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The education program of the Gradu- 
ate School of Public Affairs consists of 
extensive curricula in political science, 
public administration, and public affairs. 
Courses also are available at the Univer- 
sity in supporting social and behavioral 
sciences and related professional fields. 
Special concentrations may be developed 
in a variety of public policy areas, both 
domestic and international. The School 
awards the degrees of Master of Arts in 
Political Science, Master of Arts in Pubhc 
Affairs, Master of Public Administration, 
Doctor of Philosophy in Political Scienje, 
and Doctor of Public Administration. The 
Department of Political Science also 
offers an undergraduate concentration for 
candidates for the B« aelo; of Arts u> 
gree. 

The research activities of the School 
are designed primarily to strengthen and 
support it.« teaching functions and to 
make useful contributions to a better 
understanding of government, the econ- 
omy, public policy, and social behavior. 
Faculty members and Students are contin- 



uously occupied with research projects of 
varying scope and dimension. The School 
assists in the publication of the results of 
this research in order to disseminate 
knowledge broadly. 

The service activities of the School in- 
clude assistance to the people, organiza- 
tions, officials, and governmental offices 
of New York State and the United States 
in the analysis of contemporary prob- 
lems. Assistance includes special courses, 
conferences, workshops, and institutes, 
research and consultation, and publica- 
tions. 

The School is organized into a Depart- 
ment of Public Administration and a 
Department of Political Science. These 
are supplemented by a research entity, 
the Comparative Development Studies 
Center, and an executive training center, 
the Publ 5 ^ Executive Project. 

In Fall 1976, 394 students were 
enrolled in the B.A. program in Political 
Science, 33 students in the master's pro- 
gram, and 23 at the Ph.D. level. In the 
Department of Public Administration, 
231 students were enrolled in the MPA. 



program, and 37 were working toward 
the DJ\A. degree. In addition to these 
degree candidates, the Public Executive 
Project continues to serve over 600 state 
and local government officials per year m 
its programs. 

GOALS 

I . To provide training which enables both 
graduate an^ undergraduate students 
to play useful roles in public and pri- 
vate institutions which formulate, con- 
trol, or influence public policies at all 
levels. 

\ To educate graduate students for col- 
lege and university teaching and re- 
search in government. 

3. To provide selec . jduate courses in 
administration tor other professional 
programs of the University such as 
Social Welfare, Library Science, and 
Education. 

4. To conduct research designed to ad- 
vance knowledge, as well as to analyze 
significant issues of governmental 
policy and administration. 

5. To disseminate knowledge to the pub- 
lic through written materials, continu- 
ing education courses, provision of 
technical assistance on governmental 
programs, and other means. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 
Department of Political Science: 

1. Continually assess and improve the 
undergraduate educational experience, 
including development of an honors 
program for superior students. 

2. Develop and implement a second 
undergraduate major in Public Affairs 
for students interested in specific 
aspects of public policy. 



3. Continue to provide doctoral students 
with the skills and knowledge neCva 
sary for teaching and theoretical 
studies, while increasing the emphasis 
on skills required to pursue careers in 
governmental research. 

4. Accelerate the development of special- 
ized courses in the field of public 
policy analysis and evaluation 

5. Achieve greater integration of graduate 
and undergraduate offerings and to 
provide viable options for those seek- 
ing the Ph D. in the policy area. 

6. Develop and maintain relations with 
other campus units in order to avoid 
duplication of effjrt and to maximize 
the use of available personnel and re- 
search opportunities. 

7. Continue to coordinate course offer- 
ings and faculty recruitment efforts 
with the Department of Public Admin- 
istration. 

8. Give increased attention to interactions 
with state and local government and 
with the local community generally, 
including increased emphasis on public 
policy research, continuing education 
offerings, internship opportunities for 
students, and participation in sym- 
posia and seminars designed to 
enhance citizen understanding of 
public policy issues 

9. Develop appropriate relationships with 
the new Cente- for Governmental Re- 
search and Services in order to facili- 
tate faculty and student research on 
public policy issues. 

10. fc'xpand faculty capabilities in se- 
lected fields. and.seek to increase the 
number of graduate assistantships. 



Department of Public Administration: 

1. Coruinuc to strengthen the doctoral 
program* implement core courses 
already authorized: develop new 
courses as appropri? e. increase study 
opportunities for part-time students, 
consider developing a certificate pro- 
gram beyond the master's degree; con- 
sider developing a specialization in leg- 
islature administration; recruit more 
minority group students and women: 
recruit more full-time American stu- 
dents, review the Department's partici- 
pation in the Political Science doctoral 
program. 

2. Implement needed changes in the 
master's program achieve and mam- 
tain an enrollment of 250 full-timc- 
cquivalcnt students, centrali/c and 
better control the student internship 
program, initiate courses in administra- 
tion for other campus units, explore 
ways to make the summer program 
more effective, strengthen offerings in 
legislative administration. 

3. hnlarge and make more effective the 
continuing education program 
attempt to offer off-campus courses, 
develop special program for mid-career 
students, establish seminars for senior 
officials and legislative staff, organize 
colloquia and lecture scries on timely 
themes, explore the possibility of tem- 
porary assignment of faculty to gov- 
ernmental positions 

4. I ncouragc both basic and applied re- 
search activities and obtain new 
funded projects to increase the faculty 
tune available for research 

5 Continue to conduct research in such 
areas as delivery of mental health ser- 
vices, comparative budgeting systems. 



productivity in higher education, prob- 
lems of income maintenance policy, 
manpower planning in public employ- 
ment, and other areas. 

6. Develop research programs in informa- 
tion systems, environmental protec- 
tion, administration of energy pro- 
grams, welfare system management, 
school finance, local government 
finance, urban management, and trans- 
portation. 

7. Collaborate with *he new Center for 
Governmental Research and Services 
to provide research and consultation 
on state government problems. 

8. Add new faculty strengths in policy 
analysis, administrative behavior, 
public management, and legislative ad 
ministration. 

9. Continue to hire adjunct professors 
from among practitioners to provide 
courses that draw heavily on govern- 
mental experience. 

10. Continue to participate actively in 
professional societies and other aspects 
of the professional life of local and na- 
tional communities 

Public Executive Project. 

1. Assess and make improvements in the 
courses offered by the Project, de- 
velop and test at least one new course 
per year, refine and improve previ- 
ously tested courses, develop appropri- 
ate mechanisms for awarding continu- 
ing education credits to participants. 

2. Refine and integrate existing inter- 
agency courses to focus on (a) execu- 
tive leadership and the management of 
human resources, (b) policy and pro- 



gram development, and (c) advanced 
management systems appropriate to 
public agencies. 

3. Reduce the cost per student by ten 
percent over the next three-year 
period. 

4. Assess the educational needs of agen- 
cies and officials on a continuing basis 
and design individually tailored 
courses as appropriate. 

5. Expand course participation by ten 
percent each year 

6. Assist and support other campus units 
in expanding continuing education 
programs in public management. 

7. Work with faculty to conduct research 
on major problems and issues facing 
public managers 

8. In cooperation with University offi- 
cers, improve (a) the coordination con- 
tinuing education offerings on campus, 
(b) incentives for faculty participation, 
and (c) various procedures which now 
must be followed for payment of 
honoraria, 

9. Develop new sources of support so that 
at least two positions may be funded 
permanently. 



Comparative Development Studies Center. 

1 Continue to conduct research on prob- 
lems of concern to the New York 
State Legislature and other state legis- 
latures, emphasizing the study of in- 
formation systems and stalling re- 
quirements. 

2. Disseminate research findings broadly, 
and continue to integrate the results of 
research into the curriculum of the 
School. 

3 Expand the involvement of GSPA fac- 
ulty and students in the research proj- 
ects of the Center, and facilitate fac- 
ulty and student research by acting as 
a liaison with legislative staff and with 
external organizations as appropriate. 

4. Develop training programs and work- 
shops for legislative staff from devel- 
oping countries, and act as a clearing- 
house for legislative reforms and inno- 
vations, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 

5. Develop new programs in the area of 
human rights in order to facilitate im- 
plementation of government programs 
and development strategies. 

6. Increase funds available to the Center 
in order to expand the staff available 
for program development and research. 
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School of Library and Information Science 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The aim of the School of Library and 
Information Science is to provide a sound 
professional education for students inter- 
ested in careers in libraries and other in- 
formation agencies through basic courses 



in the selection, organization and inter- 
pretation of recorded information, as well 
as through courses dealing with problems 
unique to various types of organizations 
and clienteles The objective of instruc- 
tion in this field is to communicate prin- 
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ciples and theory, and to be concerned 
solely with those aspects of information 
services which kre professional in nature. 

While the School has historically pro- 
vided an educational program for persons 
Peking professional positions in libraries, 
the meaning of "library" has been ex- 
tended to include a wide variety of agen- 
cies whose functions include the system- 
atic handling of recorded information. 
The focus of the School's curriculum is 
recorded information-its creation, collec- 
tion, organization, maintenance, dissemi- 
nation, utilization, and interpretation. 
Thus the School aims to educate informa- 
tion professionals, to develop the stu- 
dent's awareness of the many opj irtuni- 
ties for research and investigation in the 
wide field of infoimation service, and to 
give insight into the techniques employed 
in defining problems and in gathering and 
analyzing data 

The School offers a graduate program 
which leads to the degree of Master of 
Library Science. In Fall 1976, 230 stu- 
dents were enrolled in the r master's pro- 
gram 

GOALS 

1 To provide for students an edu< ition 
for professional careers in librananship 
and information science. 

2. To enlarge through research and 
through scholarly and creative proj> 
ects, the body of knowledge of librar- 
ianship and information science. 

3. To provide programs and projects of 
service to libraries and other informa- 
tion agencies. 

4 To provide programs of contin ig ed> 
ucation for librarians and other infor- 
mation specialists. 



PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

1. Increase and intensify the information 
science orientation in the master's de- 
gree program 

a. Reinforce the program's existing in- 
formation science elements through 
better integration of current offer- 
ings. 

b. Develop new courses that are spe- 
cifically information science- 
oriented (for example, Data Base 
Organization and Management). 

c. Reinforce the program's instruction 
in communication theory by ex- 
panding the communication content 
of existing courses. 

d. Work with Computer Science, Rhet- 
oric and Communication, and other 
units on campus to develop joint 
courses in information science. 

2. Convert the school media specializa- 
tion in the master's program to a com- 
petency-based mode whereby student 
achievement is measured against dem- 
onstrable performance criteria; prepare 
a plan for approval by Fall 1979. 

3. Develop an interdisciplinary master's 
program in archives and records man- 
agement. 

a. Identify program needs within the 
Capital District and work with the 
NVw York State Archives, Albany 
Institute of History Art, and 
other agencies to determine pro- 
gram content and mode of coopera- 
tion, 

b. Expand the existing independent 
study and internship program in 
archives and records management. 

4 Develop a sixth-year certificate pro- 
gram for practicing library and infor- 
mation science professionals. 
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a. Develop areai of specialization for 
the program, for example, (1) li- 
brary-information agency adminis- 
tration and management, and (2) 
school media service leading to a 
supervisory certification. 

b. Identify program structure zrA 
courses and initiate action for 
appropriate approvals. 

5. Study the feasibility of a doctoral pro- 
gram in library and information science. 

a. Determine need for the program and 
resources required. 

b. Consider the possibility of a cooper- 
ative doctoral program with another 
school or department. 

6. Foster research among the faculty: 

a. Encourage research on (1) the crea- 
tion, processing, storage, retrieval, 
and delivery of recorded informa- 
tion, and the design and analysis of 
supporting systems and networks; 
(2) the conditions under which in- 
formation is created, recorded, and 
distributed to potential users; (3) 
the information needs of various ' 
publics; and (4) the organization 
and administration of information 
agencies and networks, and the role 

of the professional person in infor- 
mation science. 

b. Place increased emphasis on the 
analysis of information policy and 
of public policy issues related to in- 
formation processing. 

c. In cooperation with University 
„ officers, consider establishing a re- 
search office in the School. 

d. Develop means to enrich the re- 
search orientation of the School, to 
attract further resources and person- 
nel for research, and to encourage 
interdisciplinary and inter-campus 
research activity. 



e. Make available to faculty adequate 
time, facilities, and staff support to 
seek funding for scholarly and crea- 
tive projects, including determina- 
tion of budgetary and workload 
guidelines necessary to support re- 
search. 

7. Offer the assistance of faculty and stu- 
dents to libraries and other informa- 
tion agencies: •> 

a. Continue to produce and distribute 
documents which have proved use- 
ful to the library and information 
community (e.g. Capital District In- 
formation Sources; Albany Munici- 
pal Documents: a Directory of 
Sources). 

b. Compile and circulate a brochure 
describing faculty competencies and 
availability for service to the library 
-information community . 

c. Organize conferences for the library 
-information community to discuss 
majbr topics of concern. 

d. Continue to involve students, with 
faculty guidance and assistance, in 
activities of a service nature with li- 
beries and other agencies. 

e. Continue to encourage faculty to 
take leadership roles in professional 
associations. 

V 

8. Provide programs of continuing educa- 
tion for librarians and other informal 
tion specialists: 

a. Study the continuing education 
needs in the region. 

b. Participate in the Continuing Li- 
brary Education Network Exchange 
(CLENE). 

c. Seek external funding for continu- 
ing education. 

d. Expand the one-day workshop 
series and experiment with work* 
shops of greater strength. 



c. Continue the program of mini- 

counes, and offer regular credit 

courses at more convenient hours 
for professionals. 



f. Study the feasibility of offering 
workshops and courses at off* 
campus locations. 



School of Social Welfare 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979 80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The School of Social Welfare offers an 
undergraduate program leading to the 
Bachelor of Science degree and a graduate 
program culminating in the Master of 
Social Work degree. The undergraduate 
program prepares students for beginning 
practice in social work, or for graduate 
study. It also can serve .the liberal educa- 
tion needs of students generally inter- 
ested in the social science or the human 
service professions. The master's degree 
program prepares students for leadership 
positions in the profession which require 
advanced practice skills, rese^rch'capabili- ' 
ties, or management and policy analysis 
skills. A doctoral program in Social Wel- 
fare has been approved by the Board of 
Regents of the State of New York but is 
not yet offered by the School. 

In Fall 1976, 115 students were 
enrolled as majors in the B.S. program 
arid 270 were working toward the M.S.W. 
degree. 

GOALS 

1. To prepare social workers at the pro- 
fessional level who will provide ser- 
vices to individuals, groups, and com- 
munities in areas of recognized social 
need. 

2. To conduct a broad range of theoreti- 
cal and applied research studies de- 
signed to advance knowledge and to 



foster its application to societal prob- 
lems and issues. 

3. To assist groups or agencies in the 
development, analysis, evaluation, and 
administration of policies which gov- 
ern the content and delivery of social 
services. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

l.Offer^ an increased number of courses 
which focus on social policy issues. 

2. Strengthen the Management and Policy 
concentration within the M.S.W. pro- 
gram. Course materials in social plan- 
ning, administration, and organiza- 
tional analysis need to be more closely 
integrated. 

3. Move toward a graduate enrollment 
mix of 65 percent Direct Practice, em- 
phasizing direct relations with clients 
in a clinical-oriented setting, and 35 
percent Management and Policy, em- 
phasizing the administration of social 
service programs (present mix is 80-20). 

4. Articulate more precisely the relation- 
ship between the B.S. and M.S.W. pro- 
grams and the types of students and 
educational purposes to be served by 
each. 

5. Increase the quality of field instruction 
experiences for students and provide 
for better means of student evaluation 
and assessment. 
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6. Increase opportunities for students to 
pursue policy-oriented research under 
the guidance of faculty and field per- 
sonnel. 

7. Increase the use oftRldio visual aids in 
both classroom and field training. 

8. Continue to explore ways by which the 
needs of part-time stud-nts can be 
more effectively met. 

9. Encourage and expand the volume of 
research efforts which focus on public 
policy issues in aging, mental health, 
and social services. 

10. Continue to tncourage research re- 
lated to the processes of manage- 



ment, organizational analysis, and 
program evaluation in social welfare. 

1 1. Increase the School's continuing edu- 
cation efforts with social service per- 
sonnel in Northeastern New York; 
explore continuing education needs 
with other organizations or agencies 
(e.g., the National Association of So- 
cial Workers) and expand current 
programs as resources permit. 

12*Study the feasibility of implementing 
the already approved doctoral pro- 
gram in Social Welfare. 

!3. Correct the imbalance in faculty 
ranks by recruiting senior faculty 
where possible. 
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College of General Studies 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The College of General Studies pro- 
vides continuing education opoortunities 
for adults in the Capital District who wish 
io develop their cultural and intellectual 
horizons or their professional and occupa- 
tional competency. Professionals, semi- 
professionals, tradespeople, craftspeople, 
and retired people are among the more 
than 5,000 adults who attend the Col- 
lege's credit and non-credii programs each 
year. 

The College docs not offer its own 
credit coupes, but serves as a facilitating 
mechanism for students who want to 
enroll on a non-matriculant basis in 
courses offered by the other schools and 
departments of the University, f a stu- 
dent later wishes to apply for mat iculant 
undergraduate status, and is accepted for 
transfer, all course credits earned as a 
General Studies student may be applied 
q *oward the baccalaureate degi e. 



The College offers non-credit courses, 
seminars, conferences, and workshops 
during the day, evenings, and Saturdays, 
on both the uptown and downtown cam- 
puses. Non-credit programs are open io 
all adults. Normally, no grades are 
awarded and no examination are given in 
the non-credit courses. 

The College of General Studies also 
develops programs cooperatively with 
professional and cultural organizations, 
business, and units of local and State gov- 
ernment to meet their specialized educa- 
tional needs. These professional programs 
award continuing education units when 
appropriate. 

GOALS 

1. To provide lifelong learning opportune 
ties for adults in the region, the State, 
and the nation, including short 
courses, conferences, and seminars for 
personal or professional enrichment. 
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2. To broaden the credit and non-credit 
educational opportunities available on 
-campus to interested adults. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

1. 'Provide increased opportunities for 

adults to enroll in evening and Satur- 
' day courses: 

a. Seek revision of current Income- 
Fund-Reimbursable rules to permit 
self-financing of the evening credit 
program. 

b. Encourage schools and departments 
to schedule a greater number of 
courses on evenings and Saturday. 

c. Seek to increase the number of fac- 
ulty available to teach credit courses 
offered through the College. 

2. In cooperation with the Graduate 
Office, identify jpxisting graduate 
courses in which non-degree students 
can enroll. , 

3. In cooperation w*th University 
officers, establish a representative 
bod£ for the purpose of planning, 



developing, and coordinating a lifelong 
learning program for the University. 

4. Continue to participate in the Huison- 
Mohawk Consortium and other organi- 
zations in the region concerned with 
providing lifelong learning opportuni- 
ties 

5. Seek external funding to enable the 
economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged to avail themselves of lifelong 
learning opportunities. 

6. Give increased attention to identifying 
and meeting the educational needs of 
area residents: 

a. Continue to study target popula- 
tions and specific learning needs. 

b. Continue to examine current offer- 
ings and course designs, and make 
improvements as necessary. 

c. Develop improved promotional 
methods to mal^e the general public 
aware of educational opportunities. 

d. Develop improved counseling ser- 
vices for adults. 



Academic Support Units 
Goals and Priorities tor Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

Direct support for the teachii g a r .d re- 
search programs of the campus is pro- 
vided by eight units reporting to ti>e Aca- 
demic Vice President: the Unhersity 
Libraries; the Educational Communica- 
tions Center; the Office of Undergraduate 
Admissions; the University College; the 
Office of International Programs; the Ed- 
ucational Opportunities Program; the 
Office of the University Registrar, ind 
the Office of Summer Sessions. 

The University Libraries serve the 
informational needs-of faculty K staff, stu- 
dents, and the general public. This unit is 



organized into (1) bibliographic develop- 
ment, responsible for developing the 
library collection, providing liaison with 
departments regarding scope and main- 
tenance of the collection, and providing 
bibliographic instruction and consulta- 
tion; (2) bibliographic operations, respon- 
sible for procuring, processing and cata- 
loguing, and for managing the circulation 
of all books and serials; (3) reference ser- 
vices, including general reference, govern- 
. * ment publications, and information re- 
trieval; (4) special services, including the 
Downtown Campus and School ot 
Library and Information Sciences 
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Libraries, the University archives, learning 
resources center, film library, and special 
collections; (5) administrative services, in- 
cluding accounting, shipping and receiv- 
ing, building and equipment control, 
public relations, and a pnnt center, and 
(6) systems development, to introduce 
advanced data processing techniques into 
library operations. "In 1976-77, the Uni- 
versity Libraries employed 134.2 full- 
time-equivalent personnel. 

The Educational Communications 
Center is an auJio-visual m^dia and com- 
munications resource for the campus. It is 
organized into units for (I) service in 
graphics and photography, (2) instruc- 
tional development, (3) television produc- 
tion, (4) motion picture production, (5) 
technical operations, and (6) language 
laboratory management The primary 
purpose of each of these units is to assist 
schools, departments, and individual fac- 
ulty members who are developing and 
implementing new aids to teaching, or 
who need the Center's resources in ongo- 
ing teaching activities. In 1976-77, the 
Center employed 38 full-time-equivalent 
. personnel 

The Office of Undergraduate Admis- 
sions is responsible for the recruitment 
and selection of all undergraduate stu- 
dents (freshmen, transfers, and special 
students), except those non-degree stu- 
dents admitted through the College of 
General Studies, h charging this re- 
sponsibility the of Ik orks closely with 
governance bodies and with other oper- 
ating units on campus, with the Central 
Admissions Processing Office in SUNY. 
with guidance representatives from high 
schools and community colleges, and 
with students and parents interested in 
the pursuit of higher education at the 
University. The Office has a special 
responsibility for assisting in recruitment 
of students for the Educational Oppor- 
Q jnities Program. In 1976-77, 17 5 full- 
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time-equivalent personnel were employed 147 
by the Office. 

The University College is responsible 
primarily for the academic advisement of 
freshmen students and others who have 
not yet decided on a major field of study. 
In cooperation with academic depart- 
ments, the staff of University College pro- 
vide a b r oad orientation to the policies of 
the institution, as well as counseling re- 
garding ihe requirements for study in 
various fields. Special advisement is pro- 
vided for those students interested in 
pre-professionaJ programs including pre- 
law and pre-medicine. The College serves 
as a repository of undergraduate regula- 
tion? and procedures and their interpreta- 
tion. In 1976-77, University College 
employed 12.25 full-time-equivalent per- 
sonnel. 

The Office of International Programs 
provides campus administrative support, 
as well as liaison services with other 
campuses, to help students acquire an 
understanding and appreciation of world 
cultures. The Office direct^ Albany's ex- 
change programs in France, Spam, West 
Germany, Israel, 'Singapore, and the 
So-.iet Union; it also assists Albany stu- 
dents in administrative and procedural 
matters associated with study abroad 
under programs sponsored by other insti- 
tutions. In 1976-77, 3 full-time-equiva- 
lent personnel were employed by the 
OMice One other part-time person is 
supported Irom income. 

The Educational Opportunities Pre - 
gram provides administrative and progran 
support so that highly motivated but aca- 
demically and economically disadvan- 
taged students can obtain baccalaureate 
degiees and prepare to move into the aca- 
demic, social, and economic mainstieam 
of the nation. Its direct activities include 
instruction and counseling services, in ad- 
dit ion, the Program maintains close work- 
ing relationships with the Office of 



Undergraduate Admissions and the Office 
of Financial Aid. In 1976-77, 22 full- 
Ume -equivalent staff were employed by 
the Program. 

The Office of the University Registrar 
<e-ves student, faculty, -and administra- 
tion by maintaining Jhe academic records 
of all students from registration through 
graduation and by managing the process 
through which courses are scheduled, stu- 
dents enrolled, grades recorded, and 
diplomas prepared. In discharging its 
functions, the Registrar's staff works 
closely with the Computing Center, 
which bears responsibility for maintaining 
the student data base, all undergraduate 
and graduate admissions offices in estab- 
lishing student records, all schools and de- 
partments in scheduling classes each 
semester, all faculty in processing and 
%iaintaintng class enrollment records and 
(mar-grades, each academic una in proces- 
sing candidates fpr degrees, and all stu- 
dents in the maintenace, verification, pro- 
tection, and use of individual records 
The Office employed 24.25 full-time- 
equivalent personnel in 1976-77. 

The Office of Summer Sessions is re- 
sponsible for organizing and presenting an 
academic program which will provide 
credit-bearing experiences during the 
summer months for regular students, and 
for students who attend other collegiate 
institutions but wish to study in the 
Albany area during the summer. The 
Office also helps organize and operate 
special summer programs of community 
•nterest, either for credit or non-credit 
The Office employed 1 75 full-timc-cqui- 
valent personnel in 1976-77. 

GOALS 

1 To develop and maintain selected pro- 
grams and services which contribute 
directly to the ■ntellectual develop- 
me it of students. 



2. To provide administrative services to 
faculty and students which either di- 
r^tly support the learning process o. 
are necessary to its existence. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

University Libraries: & 

l.ln the Bibliographic Development 
Unit, develop the collection of library 
materials needed to support ihe teach- 
ing and research needs of the u . Jermc 
community, u :rease interactions with 
academic departmcn's to learn of their 
needs and to insure their understand- 
ing of library policies and procedures, 
provide bibliographical instruction and 
consultation in specialized subject 
areas, and develop cooperative pro- 
grams jvith other information centers 
to improve accessibility to library 
materials not available on campus 

2. In the Bibliograpmc Operations Una, 
eliminate cataloguing backlogs, 
enhance computer capabilities for pro- 
cessing library materials: develop more 
effective policies and procedures to 
protect library collections from loss, 
improve communications with the fac- 
ulty, reduce the cost of the reserve 
book operation, operate a more effi- 
cient inter-library loan program, re- 
duce the delay between receipt of 
material and its availability to patrons, 
and provide display shelving for cur- 
rent issues of periodicals and journals. 

3 In the Reference Services Unit, develop 
and maintain a reference collection, in- 
cluding government publications, 
which is suitable to a uajor research 
university, improve the quality of ref- 
erence se /ices provided to faculty and 
students, and increase patron access to 
computer-based reference resources. 

4. In the Special Services Unit, oversee 
the operation of the Downtown Cam- 



pus Library the University Archives, 
Special Collections, the Film Library, 
the Learning Resources Center, and 
the School of Library and information 
Sciences Library, rearrangt physical 
.acdities as user needs dictate, and 
develop an informational program to 
increase awareness of services offered 

5. In the Administrative Servces Unit, 
provide appropnate support services to 
ail library units in order to enable the 
achievement of library goals 

6 hi the Systems De.iiopment Unit, 
develop, test, and implement advanced 
computer-based systems in all units of 
the University Libraries, and provide 
tn;ning to staff as accessary 

7 Increase the amount «• exf nl funds 
available to support Lib.-rv 

tions 

8 Improve physical access to all library 
materials 

Educational Communications Center 

1 Increase interactions wi'h the academic 
community, to contribute to the 
effectiveness of in ucti^n and to 
offer new learning opportunities for 
students 

2 Pr *ide audio-visual and related tech- ' 
nological seivices to state agencies <i;id 
other organizations as appropriate 

} Complete the cataloguing of materials 
produced by the Center in order to 
make such materials more accessible to 
faculty ard students 

4 Continue providing instruct:-^! sup* 
port throug' film, television, graphics, 
and still ph. 4 >graphv. and perform 
regular maintenance for all audio- 
visual equipment on campus 

5 Consult with faculty on such matters 



as the solution of instructional prob- 
lems, preparation of grant proposals, 
and purchases jf equipment. 

6 Increase the amourt of external funds 
available to support the operation of 
the Center 

Office of Undergraduate Admivsioni 

1 Develop new methods for distributing 
information about the University to 
potential students, increase visitations 
to high schools, community colleges, 
and other organizations, and work 
with faculty and University officers to 
develop program content for visita- 
tions and orientation sessions 

2 Work with other campus units to 
enhance study opportunities for (a) 
local high sciool students who wish to 
enroll in the University, lb) the educ;* 
tionaly disadvantage (c) students 
with special talents, and (d)area rear- 
dents who wish to aMend nr, -i part- 
time basis 

3 Improve the selection techniques 
employed for applicants, assist m the 
development of a computer-based ad- 
missions process, imp.ove techniques 
for evaluating standardized examina- 
tions, experiential credit, and other 
sources of external credit 

4 Assist with development of new advise- 
ment programs for ;»U students 

5 Work with otlrr c' ipus units to assess 
reasons for student aJ rition prior to 
graduation, and develop means for in- 
creasing the retention rate of qualified 
students 

6 Advise and assist governance bodies 
and other units involved in the formu 
lation of undergraduate academic poli- 
cies. 



University College: 

1 Prepare resource materials for use by 
students and advisers, including - 
standard advisement manual and pt 
odic newsletter * 

2. Develop a program to assist students 
who are uncertain about future career 
plans in che selection of appropriate 
fields of study 

3 Review and evaluate ' advisement ser- 
vices to identify areas needing im- 
provement, effect changes as necessary. 

4 Work With the career and psychological 
counseling units on campus to develop 
a more coordinated approach to meet- 
ing th. counseling needs of students. 

Office of Intermtional Programs 

1 Broad n the study options in existing 
overseas programs in order to increase 
participation by students from a wider 
range ot disciplines on campus 

2 Increase the opportunities for study in 
hast and Sou' ^st Asia and in Austra- 
lia 

3 Develop new opportunities for facaity 
exchanges with foreign universities 

4 Work with the Advisory Committee on 
International Studies to initiate inter- 
disciplin.ii y courses tocused on chang- 
ing economic and social conditions in 
culture* ; roughout the world 

5 Work with external agencies to develop 
new approaches for n eeting the rising 
costs of overseas stndy 

Educational Opportunities Program 

1 Pr >vide instructional programs and 
counseling services to academically 
and economically disadvantaged per- 
sons who possess 'he motivation and 
competence for university-level study 



2 Diagnose learning deficiencies and pio- 
vide remedial courses for students as 
appropriate 

3. Increase efforts to identify and attract 
students to the program. 

4 Work with other campus units to assess 
the success of the program and tj 
determine ways to increase the reten- 
tion rat among studenis admitted to 
the prog un 

Office of the University Registrar. 

1 Develop systems for course scheduling 
and student registration which will be 
more responsive to student needs: in- 
crease the probability of obtaining de- 
sired courses, utilize academ»c space 
effectively; eliminate unnecessary 
delays in processing requests, and facil- 
itate planning by academic depart- 
ments. 

2 Work with deans and department heads 
to develop class scheduling formulae 
which will maximize student options, 
but also provide adequate blocks of 
time for taculty research and advise- 
ment activities. 

3, Make student academic records more 
easily accessible to faculty advisers and 
other campus units, and provide 
prompt service ard information to stu- 
dents and alumni upon request. 

4 Work with the Computing Center to 
develop cost-effective operating 
systems for the office 

5 Implement new o . .zational rela un- 
ships within th Office to increase 
effectiveness and efficiency. 

Office of Summer Session: 

1 Work with academic schools and de- 
partments to increase study opportuni- 
ties offered at convenient limes during 



the summer nths, and inform 4 Increase coordination of credit and 151 
potential students of these opportuni- non-credit offerings during the sum- 
ties in timely fashion. mer months 

2 Maintain the currently favorable ratio 5. inciease outside funding for special 

of income to operating costs. programs which would be of benefit to 

0 3. Investigate new approaches for oni- area residents 
pensating faculty for summer teaching, 
and recommend needed changes in 
policy d s appropriate. 



Part II: University 

The University at AIhan> hus two re- 
search centers which arc not affiliated di- 
rccth with a single college, school, or de- 
partment the Atmospheric Sciences Re- 
search Center and the Center for dovern- 
mental Research and Services TK> have 
been established to bring a wide range of 
discipline-based knowledge to bear on 
problems of a niultidisciphnary nature 



Research Centers 

The goals and priorities for action of 
these two centers are presented below 

Other research centers or institutes on 
the Albany campus arc affiliated directly 
with instructional programs Goals and 
priorities of these research entities arc 
presentr ' in Pa<t I of this document with 
t\c apr iue instructional units 
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Atmospheric Sciences Research Center 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



General Purposes and Programs 

I he Atmospheric Sciences Research 
Center was established in i%l as a 
SUNY-' idc research entity t 0 be located 
on the Albany campus Since its incep- 
tion, the ASRC has conducted both basic 
and applied research on environmental 
problems and has become recognized 
nationally and internationally in several 
major areas of atmospheric science and 
alternate energy sources Research is cur- 
rently conducted in the areas of energy 
ant* environment, air pollution and aero- 
sol physics, cloud physics, atmospheric 
electricity, atmospheric chemistry, and 
biometeorology and ecology 

The Center is broadening its research 
efforts into solar and wind energy, and 
the study of particulate emissions from 



coal- and oil-fired steam generating 
plants. Its other energy -related work, 
which includes a demonstration reclama- 
tion project being cc .ducted in collabora- 
tion with 'he New York State Assembly 
Scientific Staff and a major restaurant 
chain, has already produced results that 
have affected New York State's energy 
policies Future effort* will seek to facili- 
tate the wide-spread implementation of 
alternate sources of energy and energy 
conservation measures which are commer- 
cially attractive and environmentally 
acceptable. The ASRC will continue to 
provide sound assessments of options for 
policy determination in regard U Mew 
York State's environmental, energy, and 
related programs. The future of New 
York State and the nation quite likely de- 



pends on a timely and well-coordinated 
integration of solar energy into our pres- 
ent fossil fuel economy The ASRC is pre- 
pared to mobilize its resources and join 
forces with indust\ other universities, 
and State agencies in accomplishing this 
goal. 

In 1976-77, liie Center had 21 fuii- 
time-equivalent personnel and a total 
budget of approximately $1 ,400,000. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the Center's 
funding was from federal ag - and 
other sources, with the remaining one- 
thud from State sources. 

GOALS 

1 To promote and encourage programs 
of research in the basic and applied sci- 
ences, especially as tl^se relate to the 
atmosphere and the environment 

2 To encourage multidiscipliKary partici- 
pation m research by faculty, students, 
and appropriate governmental and in- 
dustrial groups 

3. To direct research towards pressing 
State, regional, and national needs in 
energy and atmospheric science 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

1. Continue strong programs of research 
in atmospheric chemistry, atmospheric 
electricity, air/sea interaction, cloud 
physics, aerosol sciences, biometeorol- 
ogy , and ecology 



2 Place increased emphasis on energy- 
related research, with special attention 
to solar and wind energy systems and 
energy conservation measures; form an 
Energy Institute within the Center to 
coordinate and oversee energy-related 
work; and increase the amount of 
funding for energy research from ex- 
ternal sources, 

3 Work with governmental agencies and 
other organizations to identify critical 
problems for research, and develop 
join: research efforts with agencies, in- 
dustry, and other universities to facili- 
tate the application of knowledge to 
State, regional, and national needs 

4. Disseminate the results of research con- 
ducted by the Center through publica- 
tions, lectures, seminars, and confer- 
ences 

5 Continue to coordinate sU'ff appoint- 
ments and other matters with the De- 
partment of Atmospheric Science, pur- 
sue joint research projects where ap- 
propriate, continue to encourage staff 
to teach and to supervise theses and 
dissertations of graduate students; and 
provide an active learning laboratory 
for students in the sciences and in 
other disciplines as appropriate. 



Center for Governmental Research and Services 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977 78 through 1979 80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The Center for Governmental Re- 
search and Services will he established on 
the Albany campus in August, l ( >77 The 
Center will play a major role in accom- 



plishing that element of the University's 
mission which focuses on the analysis of 
policy issues of concern to State and local 
government. 



The primary purposes of the Center 
are to (a) identify issues and problems of 
major concern to govern inert, particu- 
larly at the State and local level, and yb) 
facilitate application of the University's 
capabilities to those issues and problems 
A small cadre ol professional staff will he 
employed in the Center to provide both 
intellectual and administrative leadership 
in accomplishing these purposes. An ad- 
visory council composed of government 
officials, faculty, and others will assist the 
director in planning and carrying out the 
Center's work. A faculty liaison commit- 
tee also will be appointed to oversea the 
work ol the Center and enhance its rela- 
tions with the rest of the University. 
While the majority of projects will be 
conducted within existing colleges, 
schools, and depart ncnts, some faculty 
and students may be attached to the Cen- 
ter tor the duration of major projects 

In addition tc its strong emphasis on 
public policy research, the Center also 
will convene seminars focused. on signifi- 
cant issues of public concern In such 
seminars, leading national authorities will 
meet with government officials and fac- 
ulty to develop strategies for the address 
of major policy questions One seminar 
has been held already to address the 
energy problem confronting New York 
State and the nation and iO identify new 
approaches which can be employed by re- 
searchers The Center also will develop a 
publication scries to insure that the re- 
sults of policy research are made available 
to government agencies and to concerned 
citizens 

The initial fisciJ year budget authori- 
sation for the Center is $70,000. Once 
the Center is in full operation, it is 
expected that funding from non-State 
sources will constitute a major portion ol 
the total budget 



GOALS 

1 To stimulate facrlty and student re- 
search on major issues and problems, 
by (a) arranging meetings with appro- 
priate public officials, (b) assisting fac- 
ulty and students in identifying re- 
search questions which arc appropr 

to a university setting, and (c) obtai 
ing support for research from appr* 
pnatc sources. 

2 To initiate major research protects di- 
rected at public policy issues and to 
establish the means fv,r bringing a 
variety of disriphne-bascd skills to 
bear on problems of multidisciplmary 
or interdisciplinary characicr. 

3. To organize and maintain continuous 
liaison with agency heads, legislators, 
and public representatives to identify 
major .^sucs and problems facing the 
Siatc. 

4 To maintain a current inventory of fac- 
ulty strengths and areas of expertise 
and to communicate the existence of 
such expertise to appropriate groups 
and individuals 

5 To coordinate the development of con- 
ferences, workshops, and other appro- 
priate vehicles for sharing knowledge 
generated through the Center's work. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 

I. Begin to appoint staff as soon as funds 
are available in August, 1 ( >77 

2 hstablish an advisory board to assist in 
the formulation of policies to guide 
Center operations, also cstibhsh a fac- 
ulty liaison committee t<> oversee the 
work of the Center and enhance it 1 re 
lanons with colleges, schools, and de- 
partments 
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3. Dunng^he first year of operation 
a. Work with government officials and 
faculty to identify specific research 
emphases for the Center 
b Meet with ficuJty in colleges, 
schools, and departments to stinu- 
late ideas for research and to 
develop understanding of the Cen- 
ter's policies, organization, and 
mode of operation, 
c Prepare and submit proposals for 
funding specific projects to external 
agencies and organizations 

d. Initiate projects, conferences, and 
other activities consistent with the 
emphases of the Center. 

e. Develop the means for insuring that 



materials prepared by the Center arc 
distributed widely to government 
officials, members of the Lcidenuc 
community, and other interested 
groups. 

f. Prepare a plan which identifies 
future goals, priorities, and mode of 
organization and operation. 
4. During the second and third years of 

operation 

a. Continue to implement the plan pre- 
pared in the preceding year. 

b. Expand the number of projects and 
conferences conducted by the 
Center. 

c. Expand the resources available to 
the Center. 



Part III 

Division of Research and Graduate Studies 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977 78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The Division of Research and Gradu- 
ate Studies is responsible for cooidinatmg 
and supporting graduate instruction on 
the campus and for facilitating facuiry 
and student research. The Division com- 
prises the Office of Graduate Studies and 
the Office of Research In addition, the 
Atmospheric Sciences Research Center 
reports adnrnistratively to the Vice Presi- 
dent for Research and Graduate Studies 

The Office of Graduate Studies has ad- 
ministrative responsibility for graduate 
student recruitment and admissions, coor- 
dination and oversight of graduate poli- 
cies, procedures, and standards, assess- 
ment and recording of graduate student 
progress m degree programs, coordination 
ol assistantship and fellowship programs, 
and support of the process tor evaluation 
ol graduate programs on a regular basis 
In addition, the Office provides adminis- 
trative support to the Graduate Academe 

1 * ^ 



Council of University Senate and per- 
form* a variety of other services needed 
to support the doctoral, master's, and ad- 
vanced certificate programs offered by 
The University at Albany 

The Office of Research assists faculty 
and students in obtaining and administer- 
ing research grartsand contracts In addi- 
tion, the Office has administrative re- 
sponsibility for insuring tM University 
and agency regulations arc followed 
throughout the life of a grant or contract, 
tor developing new incentives for re- 
search, and for seeking out sources of 
support Tor faculty and student research 

\ he Atmospheric Sciences Research 
C'cntc r . a major research organization of 
the University, conducts basic and ap- 
plied research related to the environment 
Its three-year plan is summarized along 
v th those of other research centeis in 
Part II of this document 



In 1976-77, ihe Division of Research 
and Graduate Studies employed 16 full- 
time-equivalent staff, exclusive of the At- 
mospheric Science Research Center. 

GOALS 

1. To facilitate research by faculty and 
students and assist in the procurement 
and administration of research grants 
and contracts. 

2. To identify sources of support and in- 
crease the amount of external funds 
available for research . 

3. To provide administrative support to 
all graduate programs of the University 
and assist in the development of new 
programs. 

4. To coordinate the application of poli- 
cies, procedures, and regulations re- 
lated to graduate education through- 
out the University, including periodic 
program review. 

5. To adviie graduate students of study 
opportunities, admissions policies, and 
other matters related to the pursuit of 
graduate study at the University. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 
Office of Research ■ 

I Work with the Council on Research 
and with Univsrsty officers to ueate 
new incentives for research and to 
eliminate any barriers which may 
exist' take a lead role in implementing 
the Council's recent recommendations 
concerning facilitation of research; and 
recommend new policies or procedures 
necessary to enhance research. 

2. Place increased emphasis on informing 
faculty and students of research 
opportunities; continue to publish a 
monthly newsletter about funding 
sources, initiate contacts with faculty 



who have the interest and capability to 
engage in research for which funding 
may be available; and advise faculty as 
to potential funding sources for spe- 
cific projects. 

3 Assist faculty members and students in 
preparing grant or contract proposals 
and in their administration once 
awarded; pre ide clerical and adminis- 
trative services as required; and advise 
faculty and students in writing pro- 
posals and preparing forms for outside 
agencies. 

4. Woik with the new Center for Govern- 
mental Research and Services to facili- 
tate research on state and local govern- 
ment policy; develop and implement 
techniques to assist in matching gov- 
ernmental needs with faculty and stu- 
dent interests; and initiate projects in 
consultation with the Director of the 
Center as appropriate. 

5. Place increased emphasis on facilitation 
of projects which cross disciplinary or 
departmental houndaues; assist in the 
wnting of multidiscipiinary proposals 
and in determining appropriate fund- 
ing sources for such projects. 

6 Obtain increased support for research 
hcrr all sources, especially from the 
private sector: arrange visitations of 
faculty and students to foundations 
and other organizations: and commun- 
icate the research capabilities of the 
campus to a^.opnate funding agen- 
cies. 

7 Continue to work with the SUNY Re- 
search Foundation to improve the 
effectiveness of research administra- 
tion; seek increased funds from the 
Foundation and other sources to sup- 
port the preparation of proposals and 
to assist in publishing the results of re- 
search. 



8. Maintain interactions with other area 
institutions to identify joint research 
projects which may be of benefit to 
the community , and continue to pro- 
vide fundit g information of interest to 
not -.for-profit organizations in the 
community, 

9 Continue to insure that all grant and 
contract proposals comply with Uni- 
versity regulations and with those of 
the sponsor, and that appropriate re- 
view procedures are followed. 

Office of Graduate Studies: 

1 Coordinate policies, procedures, and 
standards for graduate student admis- 
sions with the Graduate Academic 
Council and with all schools and de- 
partments, continue to administer cen- 
tralized admissions programs for the 
colleges of Humanities and Fine A'ts, 
Science and Mathematics, and Social 
and Behavioral Sciences; oversee inter- 
national student admissions, and ad- 
vise individual students as to adminis- 
trative procedures and regulations for 
graduate study at the University 

2 Assess and record graduate student 
status, including such matters as trans- 
ler credit, degice clearance, and with- 
drawals, administer assistantships, fel- 
lowships, and trainee programs for the 
University, and insure that campus- 
wide policies and procedures related to 
graduate study are followed by all 
units 

3 Work with colleges, schools, and de- 
partment., to achieve graduate enroll- 
ment goals and to attract students of 
high quality, coordinate the prepara- 
tion of publications which describe op- 
portunities tor graduate study, and 
place special emphasis on recruitment 
of qualified minority students for 
graduate programs. 



4. Work with the Graduate Academic 
Council, the College of General 
Studies, and University officers to in- 
crease lifelong learning opportunities 
at the graduate level; encourage the en- 
rollment of more part-time degree and 
non-degree students, and communicate 
the availability of such study oppor- 
tunities to the general public. 

5. Work with the Graduate Academic 
Council and University officers to 
implemen* the new Master of Liberal 
Studies program; provide administra- 
tive and clerical support for the pro- 
gram, coordinate recruitment efforts 
and admissions, and continue to pro- 
pose new programs which meet the ed- 
ucational needs of area residents. 

6. Continue to coordinate the external 
evaluations ol graduate programs, and 
prov«dc analytic and administrative 
support for departmental self-studies 
and reports required as a part of such 
evaluations 

7 Cooperate with other area institutions 
to facilitate cross-registration at the 
gr iduate level and thus br )aden study 
opportunities available to students, en- 
courage externa] authorities to ap- 
prove the reciprocal tuition arrange- 
ments needed to effect such a program 
at the graduate level. 

8 Place increased emphasis on the devel- 
opment and implementation of com- 
puter-assisted systems to facilitate ad- 
missions and record-keeping. 

9 Work with Institutional Research and 
other offices to prepare and distribute 
statistical summaries and analytic re- 
ports related to graduate study, and 
recommend n*w policies and proce- 
dures to University officers as appro- 
priate 



Part IV 

Division of Finance and Business 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977 78 through 1979 80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The Division of Finance and Business 
is responsible for providing financial and 
other support services for the University's 
primary functions of teaching, research, 
and community service. Ln many respects, 
the campus resembles a small city, with a 
, population of almost 20,000 students and 
employees, almost 6,000 of whom are in 
residence. Many of those services pro- 
vided by a city must be provided by the 
University such as police and safety, 
public works, sanitation, revenue collec- 
tion, and transportation The Division of 
Finance and Business provides ihese and 
similar services, performs the purchasing, 
budgeting, accounting, and perronnel 
functions necessary to sustain the enter- 
prise, supports campus efforts to achieve 
the goals of affirmative action and equal 
employment opportunity, and directs 
many actions necessary to justify and 
secure funding support from State bud- 
getary authorities About 75 percent of 
the staff assigned to tl .is Division is 
engaged in maintenance and operation of 
a physical plant that includes 65 buildings 
and 525 acres of land 

The Division comprises the following 
offices Budget, Controller (Accounting, 
Student Accounts, Bursar, Payroll, Spon- 
sored Funds), Business Affairs (Physical 
Plam, Personnel, Purchasing, Management 
Analysis), * Public Safety. Affirmative 
Action, and Internal Audit. In addition, 
the [)iv;sion provides administrative hai- 
son with the activities of University Aux- 
iliary Services, a non-profit corporation 
which operates the bookstore, provides 
food facilities and oflers other service 
faculty and students While servicing inc 
University, the Division interacts with 



eleven State agencies that oversee, to 
some degree\ what he University docs 
and how it perforr.s as a State agency 

In 1976-77, the Division had 661 tull- 
time-equivalent employees and a total 
operating budget of $1 1 ,300,000 Of the 
tct2l budget for the Division, $4,800,000 
constituted support funds for general 
campus purposes (c.g , utilities, tele- 
phone, bus service) 

GOALS 

1 To assist campus administrators in se- 
curing financial support for the institu- 

' Hon and lis programs. 

2 To insure responsible stewardship of 
funds, effective use of financial re- 
sources, and the discharge of obliga- 
tions of accountability . 

3 To acquire and provide supplies, equi t 
mcnt, and support services to institu- 
tional departments in a timely and 
economical manner. 

* To provide managers and others with 
meaningful financial jnd other data to 
ensure the most effective use of hu- 
man, material, and fiscal resources 

5 To provide for the recruitment, reten- 
tion, and training ol the work force 
necessary to support the institution's 
pn .grams, m accordance with the ob- 
jectives ol equal opportumtv and 
affirmative action 

6 To insure that phv>ical facilities aie 
adeijuatelv maintained and available ti» 
meet the program needs of the institu- 
tion and to meet our (rust as a uist-)- 
dian of State assets 
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158 7. To insure a healthy and safe environ- 

ment for students, faculty, staff, arJ 
the general oublic in areas under cam- 
pus jurisdiction. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 
For the Division as a Whole: 

1. Work with the Computing Center and 
other offices to develop an integrated, 
computer-based financial reporting 
system. 

2. Work aggressively for the elimination 
or reduction of external ccntrols that 
inhibit effective and efficient manage- 
ment. 

3 Encourage application of affirmative 
action principles and procedures in all 
areas of the University community; 
and work to develop more effective 
strategies for their implementation. 

4 Increase active participation of divi- 
sional staff in SUNY-wide activities 
and in campus governance. 

5. Acquire increased resources to support 
teaching, research, and learning, either 
by direct efforts or through provision 
of information on sources and ways by 
which resources can be obtained. 

6. Maintain and extend external relation- 
ships that satisfy needs of accountabil- 
ity, add to campus credibility, and 
facilitate the work of faculty and stu. 
dents 

7. Encourage and support programs that 
will afford students an opportunity for 
educationally related internships and 
other work experiences using the Divi- 
sion's offices as active learning labors- 
tones. 

8. Implement an intensified management 
improvement/cost reduction program 
on campus to minimize administrative 
costs and obtain greater support for 

Q academic programs. 

ERIC 



Budget Office: 

1 Develop and manage the budgetary 
process, and insure that budgetary 
allocations reflect campus goals and 
priorities. 

2. Provide leadership for the planning, ac- 
quisition, and allocation of the State 
recouvces ne<,essary to meet the Uni- 
versity's objectives. 

3. Promote elective and efficient use of 
budgetary resources once allocated. 

4. Manage the Income Fund Reimbursa- 
ble (IFR) program to optimize the 
sources and use of outside funds, and 
work with external authorities to de- 
velop new policies and procedures for 
the use of such funds. 

5. Provide wider opportunities for partici- 
pation of campus constituencies in fi- 
nancial planning and resource alloca- 
tion. 

Accounting: 

1. Develop an integrated management ac- 
counting and control system for all 
funds for which the campus is respon- 
sible. 

2 Provide accurate and timely financial 
and statistical information to aid in 
the understanding of campus finan- 
cial activities by management and 
other University users. 

3. Discern changing trends and provide 
analytical interpretations for manage- 
ment review and decision purposes. 

4. Contribute to the learning process of 
students through an internship pro- 
gram. 

Student Accounts: 

I Devjiop a more efficient system for re- 
porting revenue to external agencies. 



2. Establish procedures by which all in- 
formation relating to a student's 
account is accurate and readily 
accessible. 

3. Participate with other offices in insur- 
ing that information is provided to stu- 
dents, faculty, and client agencies in 
timely fashion. 

4. In conjunction with the Computing 
Center, develop a computer-based stu- 
dent accou* ts system. 

Bursar: 

1. Disburse prorm/Jy all funds due to stu- 
dents (including Federal and State aid 
checks) and to on-andoff-campus 
agencies, including the State Treasury. 

2. Provide the Student Accounts system 
with current, accurate, and complete 
information on revenues collected and 
disbursement. 

Payroll 

1. Prepare payrolls and relrted* reports in 
an accurate and timely manner. 

2. Process and distribute (or deposit) pay- 
checks, maintain up-to-date employee 
payroll files; reply to wage and 
employment inquiries promptly. 

Sponsors Funds : 

1. Manage the business affairs of spon- 
sored research programs on the Albany 
c?mpus; work to eliminate administra- 
tive barriers to research. 

2. Expand computer terminal operations 
to injure more timely information 
about the financial status of grants and 
contracts. 

3. Achieve a closer wo-iing relationship 
with the OfP^e for Research so that 
the administrative needs of research 
faculty are met. 



Physical Plant: 

1. Create and maintain a healthful, clean, 
safe, and psychologically and physi- 
cally supportive campus environment 
for the University community, includ- 
ing educational, research, housing, and 
recreational facilities. 

2. Protect and increase the life span of 
the institution's plant investment 
through better management of re- 
sources, including (a) a strengthened 
Maintenance Operations Center, with 
improved data reporting and comput- 
er-assisted management; (b) improved 
purchasing procedures, and, (c) more 
effective personnel management, 
through training programs, procedures 
manuals, performance review, and hir- 
ing and assignment of personnel. 

3. Expand existing cost reduction and 
cost avoidance programs including 
those for energy conservation, preven- 
tive maintenance, cost-sharing with 
sponsored research, and efficient cus- 
todial management. 

4. Expand interaction between physical 
plant activities and the remainder of 
the campus through a student work 
force and student apprenticeships, 
more active participation in campus 
governance, support of affirmative 
action, and a damage control program 
emphasizing resident responsibilities. 

Personnel: 

1. Formulate and implement a manage- 
ment development and training pro- 
gram for professional employees. 

2. Continuously improve procedures 
necessary to manage the campus work 
force, with the objective of minimizing 
administrative burdens on teaching 
and other support units, maintain 
accurate personnel data, improve the 



timeliness of routine administrative 
tasks associated with recruitment, 
appointment, promotion; retirement, 
and other personnel decisions. 

3. Advise ?nd assist other staff officials in 
handling personrmel problems in their 
particular functions, including em- 
ployee evaluation, classification, dis- 
ciplinary procedures, and other mat- 
ters 

4. Counsel and advise candidates and 
employees on fringe benefits and their 
rights and obligations as University 
employees. 

Purchasing: 

1. Procure the supplies, equipment and 
services required by the various depart- 
ments at the most economical pnce 
and in the most expeditious manner 
possible, including direct services of 
central stores for common quantity 
items. * 

2. Provide prompt copying and press 
work of high quality at the lowest cost 
to the University. 

3. Provide efficient mail services for fac- 
ulty , students, and staff. 

4. Provide adequate communication ser- 
vices at the lowest cost. 

Management Analysis: 

I Provide management with an independ- 
ent evaluation of the effectiveness and 
efficiency with which administrative 
operations are being performed. 

2. Identify potential administrative prob- 
lems and search for solutions. 

Public Safety . 

1. Undertake activities that support the 
campus community concern for a re- 
sponsible and safe environment; 
encourage and facilitate programs that 



will reduce opportunities for crime, 
and preserve public order insofar as 
practicable and necessary through edu- 
cation, response, and patrol. 

2. Inspect facilities for fire and other haz- 
ardous conditions; investigate acci- 
dents on University property and rec- 
ommend alterations to plant to pre- 
vent recurrences. 

3. Regulate and control vehicles through 
parking regulations, registration, and 
issuance of tickets. 

Affirmative Action: 

1. Insure that campus policies and educa- 
tional opportunities recognize the 
nroblems and possibilities emerging 
from the changing roles of minorities, 
women, and other affected groups, 
whether employees or students. 

2. Work to create a University environ- 
ment that responds to social concerns 
and provides equal opportunity to all 
its constituents without regard to age, 
color, creed, disability, marital status, 
national origin, race, or sex. 

3. Research and interpret Federal, State 
and University Equal Employment and 
Affirmative Action regulations and 
make recommendations for the formu- 
lation ot campus policy and programs. 

Internal Audit : 

1. Determine the adequacy of internal 
controls, paiticularly tho^ relating to 
accountability standards. 

2. Verify the existence of assets and the 
existence of adequate safeguards for 
them; prevent and discover frauds. 

3. Report findings to management and 
recommend corrective action where 
necessary. 



Part V 

, Division of University Affairs 

"Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

The Division of Umva«ity Affairs is 
organized to support the campus in 
achievement of its fundamental purposes 
of teaching, research, and community ser- 
vice. It is responsible for (a^providing 
' programs and services to students and to 
the/general public which enhance per- 
sonal growth and development, and (b) 
relating the University to the larger com- 
munity, by developing a common sense 
of purpose and by making the University 
and the community more aware of their 
interdependent and mutual concerns. 
The Division also serves as administrative 
liaison with the University Senate and the 
Student Association, and as the institu- 
tional liaison with the University Council, 
the Alumni Association, the Benevolent 
Association, and the University Founda- 
tion. The Division has two major com- 
ponents, the Office of Student Affairs 
and the Office of University ReJations 

The Office of Student Affairs is re- 
sponsible for programs and services pro- 
vided for students, including counseling, 
health service, residences, placement, ath- 
letics and recreation, and, in general, a 
full range of student activities designed to 
enhance personal growth and develop- 
ment. The Office oversees administration 
of the Campus Center and provides sup- 
port for a broad range 0 f non-academic 
and non-athletic student activities, and it 
supports the student judicial system. The 
principal mission of student affairs is the 
enhancement of growth and development 
of the whole person, and to that end the 
Office of Student Affairs places its major 
emphasis upon coordination of the di- 
verse activities falling under its junsdic- 
♦■on 



The Office of University Relations ful- 
fills its obligations to the community by 
planning and administering (a) a com- 
munications program to develop public 
understanding and support; (b) a wide 
range of public events, conferences, and 
services for area residents; (c) programs 
designed to facilitate application of 
krowledge and skills to community prob- 
lems: (d) processes of interaction with 
collective bargaining units on campus; (e) 
fund-raising campaigns on behalf of the 
University, and (f) other programs de- 
signed to facilitate University-community 
relations. These interrelated programs are 
administered through the offices of Com- 
munications, Conference and Program 
Services, Alumni Affairs, Campus Rela- 
tions, and Development In addition, the 
Office of University Relations serves as a 
baison office with the Regional Advance- 
ment Service, 

In 1976-77, the Division employed 
145 full-time-equivalent personnel, 116 
of whom had duties in Student Affairs. 

GOALS 

l.To provide programs and services de- 
signed to contribute to the intellec- 
tual, emotional, social and physical de- 
velopment of students 

2 To expand the presence and contribu- 
tion of the University in the larger 
community 

3. To maximize the integrity and capabil- 
ity of the University as a self-governed 
community, consistent with applicable 
laws, contracts, and policies 

4 lo increase both tax-assisted jnd pri- 
vate financial support lor the Un:ver- > 
sity 



PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 
STUDENT AFFAIRS 
Divisional Priorities: 

1. Maintain high-quality programs and 
services (for students, alumni, fac- 
ulty, staff, and University guests) 
through the following units of the 
Student Affairs Division Dear 's 
Office, Student Life, Residf,nc;s, 

- Counseling, Student Health, Career 
' Harming and Placement, Student 
Activities, C»»r.pus Center, Financial 
Aids, Intramural Sports, and inter- 
collegiate Athletics. * 

2. Explore non-State sources of program 
funding ir support of student devel- 
opment programs ard services j 

3. Develop and implement a comprehen- 
sive evaluation system for assessing 
the quality and effectiveness of the 
Student Affairs Division and its units 
(as recommended in the State Uni- 
versity of New York Master Plan of 
1976) 

4 Provide campus leadership and devise 
and conduct a comprehensive assess- 
ment of consumer/client needs as 
they relate to Student Affairs. 

5. Provide for increased involvement of 
students and faculty in the planning 
and evaluation of Student Affairs 
programs and services. 

6. Provide leadership for the develop- 
ment and expansion of career devel- 
opment programs and services for 
students and alumni. 

7 Study the reasons for institutional 
dis-satisfaction as evidenced by stu- 
dent voluntary withdrawal. 

8 Develop strategies to personalize the 
vampus experience for students. 



9. Participate with- the Admissions 
Office in the recruitment and reten- 
tion of new students, both under- 
graduate and graduate. 

10. Identify efficiencies which would free 
resources to strengthen support of 
other divisional programs/services. 

1 1 . Continue to initiate, develop and eval- 
uate specialized services for student 
sub-groups (e,g., disabled, veterans, 
foreign, older returning, minorities, 
women) in order to minimize barriers 
to their full, productive participation 
in the University experience. 

12. Provide continuing campus leadership 
in the area of architectural modifica- 
tion for the disabled. 

13. Study and devise new records and rec- 
ords storage and retrieval systems, 

14. Continue to develop and support stu- 
dents and their organizations through 
effective advisement, consul' -tion, 
and personal development nrograms, 
including leadership training. 

15. Siudy the effectiveness and determine 
the future needs of programs in 
intramural sports, intercollegiate ath- 
letes, and recreation for men and 
women. 

16. Cooperate fully in the development 
and implementation of computer- 
ba-ed student data systems. 

Resident Program: 

1 Cooperate in divisional identification, 

planning and evaluation of mechan- 
isms for meeting student needs. 

2 Examine means expand and 
improve assistance to students re- 
garding off-campus living, including 
the use of trained para-professionals. 



3. Study strategies for achieving an 
effective and efficient residence hall 
maintenance plan in cooperation 
with the Plant Department 

4. Cooperate in the Student Information 
Management System effort in order 
to automate assignment and record- 
keeping processes 

5 Increase efforts to evaluate program 
effectiveness. 

6 Develop a recommendation in sup- 
port of increased Resident Assistant 
stipends. 

7. Complete a comprehensive plan for 
student lounge renovation. 

Career Planning and Placement Program. 

t. Identify the supporting roles faculty 
members, aumni, and parents of stu- 
dents can piay in both attracting re- 
cruiters and assisting student and 
alumni placements. 

2 Provide a greater opportunity for fac- 
ulty, alumni, and students in the 
planning and evaluation of placement 
programs/services. 

3 Develop a mutually beneficial rela- 
tionship with the Alumni Office 

4, Participate in the formation of the 
new organization for SUNY C; recr 
and Placement officers and staff 

5. Develop strategics w implement e 
panded communication with busi- 
ness, government, and education 
leaders. 

Counseling Center Program. 

1 Continue to identify the unmet coun- 
seling needs of students 

2 hxpand support of clinical training 
expedience to qualified graduate stu- 
dents in psychology and counseling. 



3, Explore reciprocal relationships with 
community counseling and mental 
! v'th organizations. 

4 Shift et.. t /na^s into non-traditiord 
and futv oriented counseling areas 

5 Implement new approaches to c-.eer 
and life planning counse'ing. 

Campus Center Program: 

i Idenffv'stra'tegies for the effective 
management and maintenance of the 
Campus Center 

2. Automate the reservat.on processes. 

3. Develop a comprehensive plan for 
more effective assignment of space in 
the Campus Center 

4 Cooperate with the Space Manage- 
ment Committee in the review and 
revision of policy and procedures 
governing the use of campus facilities 
by non-University organizations. 

5. Develop process for evaluating the ef- 
fectiveness of the Campus Center and 
its services. 

6, Develop a plan to meet the staffing 
requirements based upon increased 
use of campir facilities by both 
internal a j externa' groups. 

Financial Aids Program. 

1 Cooperate with the Student Informa- 
tion .Management System group in 
achieving automation as soon as rea- 
sonable. 

2 Investigate means to further on- 
Ljmpus and off campus employment 
opportunities for students. 

3. Continue to identify and develop 
me % of optimizing aid to all eligible 
students, particularly those in tu- 
dent sub-groups needing specialized 
services. 



Srudent Health Program. 

1 Continue to provide high-quality 
health care for students 

2 Continue to piovide high-quality 
emergency service for faculty, stafl, 
and others on campus 

3. Develop strategies for responding to 
proposals/implementation of a 
SUNY-wideStudem Health fee. 

4 Establish a community advisory group 
to evaluate present services and to 
paiticipate in planning for the future 
health care needs of the campus. 

5 Develop a plan for the evaluation of 
the salaries of physicians in the Stu- 
dent Health Service and address any 
salary inequ ties which may be iden- 
tified 

OTHER PROGRAMS WITHIN 
UNIVERSITY AFFAIRS 

Communications Program 

i Keep members of the University com- 
munity informed about matters of 
campus significance so that they may 
participate responsibly and knowlcdge- 
ably in its affairs 

2. Prepare, edit, and publish bulletins, 
catalogs, and other m: enals describ- 
ing the programs offered by the Uni- 
versity 

3 Produce regularly scheduled newslet- 
ters for kev constituencies, including 
the Towvr Vnhum' for members of the 
University community, the Canllot* 
for alumni, the Pan tit for parents of 
current students, and the SL : X)A 
(tram foi business and government 
officials 

4 Prepare and distribute news releases 
and other materials for newspapers 
and electronic media 



5 Prepare special materials for fund-rais- 
ing programs, including the Annual 
Fund, Capita! Partnership, and De- 
ferred Giving 

6 Develop improved methods for com- 
municating the accomplishments of 
the University to the general public. 

Pui, twents Program 

1 Work with community leaders and Uni- 
versity officers to develop and coor- 
dinate major public events, such as 
sp ey'jDitions, recognition events 
v * 2 , Citizen Laureate Awards 
Dinm -), Community-Univcrs'ty Day, 
and Commencement. 

2 Form task forces and committees to 
plan and execute major events, and; 
communicate to the public and to the 
University community an accurate cal 
endar of events. 

Conference and Program Services. 

I. Make the facilities of the University 
available to qualified external or inter- 
nal groups and organizations, and 
issist such groups in planning their 
activities on the campus 

2 Plan, organize, and conduct such pro- 
grams as the University LcctuYe Scries, 
Speaker's Bureau, and special semi- 
nars, films, and performances of inter- 
est to the public, and place increased 
emphasis on obtaining external sources 
of support for such programs 

3 Manage the Alumni House as a confer- 
ence center for the benefit of the 
alumni, the campus, and the com- 
munity. 

Public Service Program 

I Facilitate the involvement of the . 
versity in community affairs, including 



determination of ways by which fac- 
ulty and students may apply their 
knowledge and skills to community 
problems. 

2 Work with the School ot Business and 
the University Foundation to oversee 
the operation of the Regional Ad- 
vancement Servieo, and continue to 
develop ways by which the Regional 
Advancement Service can addiess 
economic issues of tonYem u the 
region and the State 

3 Coordinate community fund-raising 
programs on eimpus, including the 
i 'mted Way, Cancer Crusade, and 
other charitable activities, continue to 
represent the University in other com- 
munity organizations and projects, 
such as the Albany Area Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Hudson-Mohawk 
Community Foundation 

Campus Relations Program 

I I'xercise administrative leadership in 
relations with recogni/ed bargaining 
units on campus, including contract 
implementation, local negotiations and 
consultations, and operation ot the 
grievance system 



2 Provide administrative support and 165 
consultation to the University Senate, 

the Student Association, and other 
components of the campus governance 
system 

3 Insure that appropriate legal counsel is 
made available to University officers in 
carrying out their duties 

Advancement and Development Program 

1 Increase the airount of non-State 
financial support available to the Uni- 
versity by ^planning and coordinating 
fund-raising programs in the com- 
munty, including the Annual Fund, 
the Capital Partnership program, and 
the Deferred Giving program 

2 Provide administrative support and 
consultation to the Alumni Associa- 
tion, the Benevolent Association, and 
the University Foundation in order to 
enlarge the opportunity for alumni 
and friends to participate m campus 
activities 

3 In conjunction with the Office of the 
President and the Unive.sity Council, 
plan and conduct programs of inter- 
pretation for governmental agencies 
concerned with University develop- 
ment and management, 



Part VI 

Division of Planning and Information Systems 
Goals and Priorities for Action: 1977-78 through 1979-80 



GENERAL PURPOSES AND PROGRAMS 

In January !<>76,a Planning and Infor- 
mation Systems group was created. The 
grcup comprises the Computing Center 
and the Office of Institutional Research, 
the heads of which report to the Assistant 
to the President for Planning and Infor- 
mation Systems, The major purposes of 
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this reorganization are to establish a 
formal planning process on campus and 
to manage more effectively the storage, 
analysis, p. ,essing, and reporting of in- 
formation. 

The Computing Center's major respon- 
sibility is to prov.de effective and effi- 
cient computing services to the academic 



and administrative programs of the Uni- 
versity. In addition, the Center provides 
services to a large numaer of educational 
and governmental institutions throughout 
the State and conducts an active research 
and deselopment program to advance the 
state-of-the-art in computing and infor- 
mation-processing technology. There are 
five major units within the Computing 
Center Academic Services and Systems, 
Operations and Pioduction Scheduling, 
Data Base Management Systems, Admin- 
istrative Systems Development, and Net- 
work Services. 

The Office of Institutional Research is 
the primary support group for the plan- 
ning process, including responsibility for 
process design and for generation of the 
analytic studies needed to support plan- 
ning. In addition, the Office performs 
cost and workload analyses to enabie 
informed decisions on resource alloca- 
tion, piepares numerous statistical reports 
fo outside agencies, and assists in the co- 
ordination and management of space allo- 
cations on campus. 

In 1976-77, the Planning and Informa- 
tion Systems group employed 58 full- 
time equivalent personnel, 54 of whom 
were in the Computing Center. 

GOALS 

1 To develop and coordinate an ongoing 
planning process for the campus, _v 
eluding maintenance of the campus 
Mission Statement and three-year de- 
velopment plans of operating units. 

2. To pr-pare analytical siudies needed to 
support the planning process and to 
facilitate both long- and short-range 
policy formation. 

3. To develop the information systems, 
both computer-assisted and manual, 
which are necessary to piovide timely 
and accurate data to decision makers. 



4. Through the Computing Center, to 
provide the data processing services 
necessary to support instruction, re- 
search, and administrative functions 
on the campus. 

5. To perform special non-recurring ana- 
lytical studies as needed by the Presi- 
dent, vice presidents, deans, and de- 
partment heads. 

6. To provide computer resources to 
other educational institutions in the 
region and to governmental agencies. 

PRIORITIES FOR ACTION 
Computing Center: 

1 Make the computer system more 
widely available and usable to the stu- 
dent body. 

u. Expand the availability of terminals 
to students on the campus by 
acquiring space to house them, and 
financial sources to fund them. 

b. Increase v.ork experience for stu- 
dents by increasing student employ- 
ment in pioftssional capacities and 
by expanding course-related work 
experience in conjunction with the 
Computer Science Department. 

2. Improve the nature and extent of ser- 
vices for instruction and research and 
arcom.nodcte inclosing needs for 
computational capability, 
a Concentrate on information 
handling services for research, main- 
taing at least the current level of 
support for large scale computa- 
tional problems, provide limited 
mass storage file space for all users, 
including students, 
b. Add PASCAL to the general service 
repertoire and to the time sharing 
system if feasible, 
c Expand the number of ports tor 
higher speed data service. 



d. Acquire snd install a new optical 
mark sensing device and develop a 
roster of services to support test 
scoring, survey analysis, and other 
activities. 

e. Develop connection to national net- 
work service and develop "host- 
interface" software and related pro- 
gramming and needed roster of ser- 
vices. 

3. Advance the growth of administrative 
computing and apply current technol- 
ogy in support of the administration. 

a. Accelerate the development and im- 
plementation of contemporary, Uni- 
versity administrative systems which 
support both management and ad- 
ministrative user needs. 

b. Define required data bases and the 
storage and control procedures re- 
quired to support overall adminis- 
trative needs. 

c. Develop and expand training pro- 
grams for customer/user employees. 

d. Employ methodologies which will 
provide greater back-up support for 
specific computer applications such 
as the team approach in systems de- 
velopment and standaid documenta- 
tion. 

e. Develop an automated system for 
production scheduling. 

f Conduct investigation into Plan- 
ning Information Systems and the 
processes of creating usable archival 
data bases. 

4. Continually enhance the nature of ser- 
vices rendered tnrough research devel- 
opment, to permit those served to re 
main aware of rapidly auvajicmg Trip- 
tiers of computer technology and bur- 
geoning workloads 

a. Examine feasibility of and, if appro- 
priate, construct a local campus 
data communications network to tic 
together terminals, certain mini- 

o 
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computers and the equipment of 167 
the Center, reducing the need for 
telephone service and improving 
overall data communications ser- 
vice. 

b. Carefully assess program library 
holdings and expand as needed, pay- 
ing added attention to the develop- 
ing needs of regional customers. 

c. Assesj the feasibility of providing 
computer assisted instruction tech- 
niques. 

d Increase staffing of computer opera- 
tions on first and second shifts, and 
establish weekend and holidays shift 
coverage. 

5. Support the University mission of ser- 
vL to the community and the nation 
in ways which complement a national 
reputation for quality. 

a. Broaden the scope of the regional 
program for colleges, universities, 
and secondary schools. 

b. PuiMie the Scientific Computer Sup- 
port Center concept for serving 
State agencies, building a service 
prognm of excellence. 

c. Develop mechanisms to obtain max- 
imum possible transfer of intellec- 
tual byproducts from regional ser- 
vices to appropria.^ academic and 
administrative programs of the cam- 
pus. 

d. Develop, apply, and market the 
Center's capability with data base 
management systems, and develop 
join t programs with customers 
where feasible. 

e. Encourage profession* 1 staff to pre- 
sent papers at professional meetings 
ai d to publish in appropriate media, 

6. Effect equal opportunity and treat- 
rnent for all and support Affirmative 
Action Programs. 

a. Attract minorities and women into 
the profession of Computer Science. 

16 J 



b Assure that a fair and Reasonable 
percentage of the students holding 
educationally rneaningtul jobs in the 
( enter are minorities and women 

c Increase the proportion of minori- 
ties and women in the Center to re- 
flect the workforce population in 
i,ur employment areas 

7 Maintain control of costs 

a Assist users in maintaining and im- 
proving economics in their work 
b Improve cost control mechanisms 
within the ( enter 

Institutional Research 

1 Continue to develop improved 
methods of forecasting and monitoring 
enrollment levels throughout the cam- 
pus, prepare periodic projections of 
enrollments to support academic and 
financial planning, and develop a 
mot or enrollment projections and 
targe i -sci trig at the school and depart- 
mental level 

2 Work with faculty, staff, and s udents 
to refine and maintain the planning 
process already begun, and develop im- 
proved techniques fo- integrating the 
planning and budget cvcles. »n orde r to 
ensure that budgetary decisions reflect 
the priorities of Mic institution 

3 Develop analytic studies and reports to 
support the planning and evaluation 
process, place increased emphasis on 
malv c is of external economic, social, 
political, and legal irends which affect 



the future mission of the University, 
and continue development of the com- 
puter-based financial simulation model 
in order to assist University officers in 
determining financial strategics for the 
future. 

4 Prepare cost and workload studies and 
oiher analyses necdsd to support 
budgetary decisions, and work with 
the Office of Acadenvc Affairs to de- 
termine analyses rcqu.red in support 
of decisions on resource allocation 

5 Develop new methods for assessing the 
end results of University activities, in- 
cluding outcomes of the learning proc- 
ess 

6 Assist in the coordination and manage- 
ment of space allocatio is on campus, 
including the development of space 
utilization studies and assessment of 
space needs of units 

7 Assist in the development of informa- 
tion systems on campus, including par- 
ticipation with the Computing Center 
and user offices in planning and impic 
meriting specific projects 

8 Continue to prepare and submit re- 
ports and statistical data required by 
external agencies 

o Sc ve as an academic resource for insti- 
tutional research and related func- 
tions, and continue to participate in 
the profession o* institutional rcseaich 
through publication and through ser- 
vice in national organizations 
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Developing an understanding of its mission is as important for a system of higher 
education as it is for an individual institution. Although many of the considerations 
and procedures are similar for mission studies at the two levels ot organization, 
there are a number of special needs at the system or state level. 1 This supplement 
reviews those institutional considerations that are applicable at the system level 
and describes the particular requirements of system-»evel mission review- 
par.icularly where it is a part of a master-planning activity. It should be noted, 
however, that while the body of this document discusses mission review as "the 
foundation for strategic planning," no similar link between mission review and 
strategic planning at the state level is proposed here. Instead, mission review in the 
more traditional sense is described. Therefore, this section has been segregated 
frond the rest of the book. 

System-level planning has been conducted in a arious ways (Halstead 1974), 
but the concept of strategic planning has not been well developed. Historically, 
when all institutions within a system developed in accordance with the same 
general model, it was common to formulate the system's mission by compiling 
each institution's statement. With the increasingly diversified demands for higher 
education, however, pressures grew «.t the system level to differentiate the services 



t. T.ie term system leml will be used in lieu of st^ level in this supplement, S1 nce these terms are almost 
synonymous in many states. We recognize that the terms may describe two distinct levels of- and perspectives 
on-mtoaion review in a particular state. Nonetheless, many of the conside-ations in a mission review should be 
similar for these two types of agencies. This book has not attempted to presume what theappropriate relationship 
y turtween two such agencies should be in mission review 



provided by the institutions within the system. Thus, there has been a growing role 
for system-level leadership and involvement in comprehensive and master- 
planning activities. The basic goals of this involvement have been to ensure that all 
state needs are considered, that there is no unnecessary duplication of services, 
and that each institution is making a valuable contribution within the system. 

Although mission studies for systems of higher education have sometimes 
occurred at a centralized level with little input from constituent institutions, the 
resulting assignments were frequently difficult to implement since the institutions 
were not involved in the review and thus felt no sense of commitment to their 
assigned mission. Conversely, many institutions have developed mission state- 
ments with little concern for system-level needs and capabilities. More successful 
mission review seems to result from joint institutional- and system-office effoits. 
Reference to system-level mission review in this chapter relates primarily to a 
formal system-level process that relies on significant institutional involvement, 
rather than to an approach in which a number of institutional statements are 
simply compiled. 

Since many considerations in systemwide mission review parallel those dis- 
cussed in chapter 4 on institutional-level planning and mission review, this supple- 
ment will not treat those topics as exhaustively. Instead, it will point out where 
similarities exist and then identify slight variants of these concerns at the system 
level Even though there are similarities in the two organizational levels, several 
significant differences exist. A closing section will describe additional considera- 
tions that arise from the different perspective on mission review found at the 
system level Table 3 summarizes the similarities and differences between plan- 
ning tasks at the two levels. 



Similar System/Institution Considerations 

The seven topics for consideration in carrying out a mission review-as treated 
at length in chapter 4 and outlined in table 3-again provide a useful framework. 
Kach is discussed below in the context of similarities between institution- and 
system-level review. 

DETERMINING AND DEVELOPING READINESS 

Developing readiness to plan is a consideration common to both system-level 
and institutional mission review. Events or conditions that might lead to compre- 
hensive mission review at the system level could include a change in the executive 



TABLE 3 

Comparison of Systerti and institutional Mission Studies 



Arsa of Consideration Similar Concerns 



Special System Concerns 



Determining and 
developing readiness 

Clarifying specific uses 



Organizing for 
self-study 



Determining 
participation 

Providing analytical 
support 



Communicating 

progress and results 

Maintaining viability 



Positive attitudes 

Other planning requirements 

Understanding all expectations 
Relation of primary to secondary 
purposes 

Leadership and staffing 
Decision framework 
Assumptions 
Methodology 
Scheduling 

Role of internal participants 
Role of external participants 

Historical-development understandings 
External-environment information 
Or^an;zational-capacity information 

Internal communications 
External communications 

Implementation 
Monitoring 



Legislative initiatives 

Political strength of central staff 

4 

Relation of institutional to system 
review 

Program-duplication concerns 

More time-ctfhsuming process 
More politic I decisionmaking 
Degree of centralisation 



Greater reliance on public 
participation 

Statewide perspectives 
Comparison of institutional potent'a* 
Definition of regions 

More dispersed audiences 
Communicating with strangers 

Master-planning applications 



leadership of the system or the imposition of master-planning requirements by 
legislative bodies. Just as in institutional-level studies, a positive attitude among 
staff and other participants and an ability to make the necessary staff and resource 
commitments are essential to readiness. 

A negative attitude may result from previous but similar activities resulting in 
mission statements that were either ignored or that led to restrictions on institu- 
tional development. Strong executive leadership at the system level can help 
develop readiness by directly addressing these and other concerns. The kinds of 
policies and decisions that will be influenced by the mission review should be ex- 
plained. Although certain restrictions may be imposed as a result of the system- 
level review, alternative areas of development may be identified and encouraged. 
These alternatives should be stressed. For example, the development of new 
doctoral programs may be restricted, but programs to provide inservice graduate 
education in some professions may be expanded. Explaining these alternatives and 
the reasons for implementing them can help to create* better attitude toward a 
system-level mission study. It should be openly acknowledged, however, that 
whenever funding is limited and developmental restrictions must be imposed, 
conflicts will arise. The process, by its very nature, will also produce tension. 
A major task in system-level mission review is to prevent this from diverting atten- 
tion from the overall development of the system. 

Another important consideration is to determine the readiness of the central 
staff and its board to reach significant mission decisions. Concerns about the time 
and resources required are in this respect similar at both the system and ir *itu- 
tional levels. The divisive nature of making mission distinctions among insti- 
tutions, however, often leads to a much greater need for political readiness at the 
system level. Unless the system officers and board members have a sufficient 
political and legal base from which they can work, the mission review may prove 
to be fruitless and even threaten the continued viability of the system organization. 

In the assessment of readiness, it is probably unavoidable that some institu- 
tions will be less prepared to participate than others. One or more of the insti- 
tutions will probably have experienced a recent major self-study process, such as a 
reaffirmation of its accreditation. It may thus be difficult for these institutions to 
generate a great deal of enthusiasm for participation in a system-level study. In 
such cases it may be possible to build upon these institutional-review efforts 
rather than to repea* them. Although there will probably never be a perfect time to 
conduct a mission review, an attempt to assess readiness can identify major dif- 
ficulties that can be addressed or resolved in designing the process. 
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CLARIFYING SPECIFIC USES 

• Considerations in clarifying uses of the mission statements are very similar for 
institutional and system studies. Clearly specifying the intended uses of the state- 
ment is essentia! if each of the intended uses is to be a-complished. Identifying 
uses early during the process is also important since they may affect the procedural 
aspects of the effort. For example, the stimulus for the process may be a legislative 
mandate for a systemwide strategic or master plan. If little time is available, this 
, type of plan could be developed simply by using participant^rom the legislature, 
the system office, and each institution. But if another intended use is to obtain 
statewide understanding and support for the system, participation should proba- 
bly be expanded to include representatives from business, industry, state agencies, 
alumni, and the general population. This type of participation also has implications 
for the length of time required to allow fortterough deliberations, the nature of the 
decisionmaking framework, and staffing requirements. ThosTdetermining the 
specific uses of a systemwide effort is an essential consideration early in the design 
stage. 

A number of issues arise at the system level at any given time that might be 
resolved by mission review. For instance, what is the role of the central staff 
vis-a-vis institutional management? What can be done to minimize program dupli- 
cation? What role characteristics are important for budget-formula guidelines? 
What can (or should) be done about differing enrollment prospects for the indi- 
vidual institutions? Unless each of these issues can be defined clearly at the outset, 
it is unlikely that the mission review will respond to everyone's needs. 

ORGANIZING FOR SELF-STUDY 

. In general, considerations in organizing for self-study are similar for institu- 
tional- and system-level mission efforts. Determining leadership and staffing 
requirements, specifying the decisionmaking framework, identifying preliminary 
assumptions and issues, choosing methodologies, and scheduling should all be 
carefull/ considered in developing the systemwide process. Not only must leader- 
ship and staff be provided at the system level, it is also important to have strong 
campus-level leadership and participation as the system's jole and scope is 
developed. Since the systemwide recommendations can only be implemented 
through the joint efforts of the institutions and the central agency, committed 
leadership at both the system and institutional levels is important. A useful ap- 
proach in achieving this type of participation i s for the system office to request that 
the chief executive of each campus establish a task force to monitor the system 
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1 76 mission study and then to convene the chairpersons of these groups as a system- 

level advisory group 

Specifying the decisionmaking framework is a most significant step in a 
systemwide mission review. Just as in an institutional review, misunderstandings 
and problems can arise when participants do not clearly understand the decision- 
making framework to be followed in the mission process Although final responsi- 
nility for many types of decisions at the system level may reside with a lay govern- 
ing or coordinating board, these groups may decide to play only a reactive role in 
the mission study. In these circumstances, all participants should be aware of the 
various groups or individuals who will have responsibility for preparing, review- 
ing, or modifying recommendations as they are developed. Clearly identifying 
these decision points can help everyone involved understand the nature of the 
deliberative process and can assist in reducing some of the conflicts that normally 
arise in system-review activities 

Identifying basic assumptions can be one of the most significant activities 
undertaken as a system organizes for mission review Although broad input should 
be sought at this stage, formulating assumptions should be the primary responsi- 
bility of the policymaking body for the system These decisions normally provide 
an overall framework and set priorities among areas that might bp considered for 
change, thus gwingdirection to the effort. For example, an assumption might be so 
sweeping as to restrict consideration of additional expansion of campuses or levels 
of programs. Thus, developing such assumptions should receive considerable at- 
tention by those responsible for coordinating or governing the system. 

Another consideration related to organizing the self-study process is deter- 
mining the methodology to be used A recent trend has developed to make the 
system mission report something more than the mc-'e aggregation of institutional 
statements as the number of institutions and the diversity of demands for services 
has increased. Instead, increasing reliance has been placed on centralized review 
activities. In particular, unnecessary duplication of programs and services has 
come to require central or system-level attention. Thus, one basic issue in deter- 
mining methodology concerns the relative responsibilities of the institutions and 
the system office in the study process A common approach is to use an open or 
deliberative process to develop a general framework of policy guidelines for the 
entire system. This process normally involves, at a minimum input from both 
institutional representatives and system-level staff, with final decisions made by a 
system board Participation is sometimes increased to include representatives of 
various publics, including electe 1 officials. When the system guidelines and 
policies have been agreed upon, institutional mission statements can be developed 
O within that framework. StatemeLo are then submitted for final review and 
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approval by a systemwide body. This methodology increases the likelihood that 1 7~h 

the review activities of the constituent institutions will be consistent with the 
needs of the system. 

Ill the area of scheduling, systemwide review activities normally take a jnuch 
longer period of time than do institutional efforts. This prolongation derives from a 
broader base of participation than normally occurs in institutional self-study. In 
system-level studies, tentative recommendations on many issues are frequently 
subjected to thorough campus-level discussion before final positions are taken. 
Although it is difficult to anticipate all time requirements accurately, it is essential 
to identify deadlines for various aspects of the review process in order to ensure 
reasonable progress by 'he various participants involved. 

DETERMINING PARTICIPATION 

Several brief references have already been made to participation in a sybtem- 
level review activity. It is generally desirable at the system level to have broad 
participation because the process addresses policies that directly or indirectly 
affect all citizens. One important consideration in determining the extent of parti- 
cipation is that missibn deliberations provide a good opportunity to educate people 
about both statewide needs for higher education and the system's capacity to 
respond. Thus, a system may choosy to enlist a number of business and industrial 
leaders, citizens from the public at large, and legislative leaders to assist in the 
review. Although these groups are ofte~h represented in institutional-review 
efforts, their role is usually much greate- in system studies. 

The use of external consultants seem* specially common at the system level. 
Their contributions are most valuable when the central staff is comparatively 
small or when highly complex or controversial issues must be resolved. Although 
consultants can prov: a great deal of insight into how similar topics have been 
approached in other systems, they can seldom be expected to understand all of the 
conditions in the local situation. Therefore, consultants should have an oppor- 
tunity to exchange viewpoints not uniy with the system staff but also with system- 
wide committees. 

ANALYTICAL SUPPORT 

Most of the kinds of data and analyses n^edgd for a systemwide study are 
simiWr to those for an institutional study. Consideration should be given to pre- 
vailing educational and social policy and to the historical development of the 
system. Past needs, demands, and reasons for institutional development should be 
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1 78 compared with those that currently prevail. This comparison estahhshes a common 

reference point for considering anticipated needs or new demand- for services 
Also, analyses of the current higher-education environment, including assess- 
ments of state and national manpower and demogiaphic trends or a sampling ot 
the public'" opinions about goal: f or higher education, chould be conducted to con- 
sider new opportunities As mentioned in chapter 4, resources and other services 
are availa^ le that can assist in obtaining this type of information and in performing 
the necessary ialyses. 

The final area of analysis required for a system mission review is the capacity 
of the system and the distinctive competencies of each campus to respond to 
higher-education dei lands This includes giving attention to such areas as the 
number and distribution of programs, faculty, and facilities A useful paradigm for 
considering system-level information needs about environment and capacity is 
discussed by Bassett (1979). The differences between anticipated demands for 
services and the system's capacity to respond provide useful topics for future 
change or development 

An analytical problen; demanding particular attention in system-level mission 
assessment is the geographic distribution of needs and capabilities. Although 
system capabilities may match or exceed demand when data is aggregated at the 
staie level, the needs of individual regions are frequently unmet This suggests that 
attention to dnta collection and analysis at the regional level, and even the defini- 
te \ of regions, is a key consideration in sy. .em-level mission studies. 



COMMUNICATING PURPOSES, PROCESS, PROGRESS. AND RESULTS 

Greater emphasis should generally be given to conmunicating purposes, 
process, progress, and results in a systemwide stud*, than in an institutional study. 
" This is due primarily to the increased difficulty of sharin^ such information over a 
broad geographica 1 area and among many people who represent the various consti- 
tuents arid publics servea by the system It ran be a particular challenge when 
many of tl*e participants have not been previously acquainted with each othei, 
Considerat ion should be given to holding discussion meetings throughout the state 
rati. or titan at a single location These meetings should be widely advertised 
Mirnugh various forms of the mass media and the results of the meetings similarly 
announced 

When the issues have be *n thoroughly debated and decided, final publications 
should be shared with all those who played an active role in the process. As 
previously discussed, however, a summary publication is sufficient for most 
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interested individual A more comprehensive document generally is needed only 
by those who will use it for detailed planning and implementation activities 

MAINTENANCE THROUGH REASSESSMENT 

Finally, the maintenance of a systemwide mission thiough use and reassess- 
ment is extremely important. The mission s. .temf nts should provide the mecha- 
nism for evaluating progiam requests, reviewing budget requests, and designing 
assessment procedures. When the mission statements do not provide guidance for 
these decisions, modifications are needed. As statewide needs change— and insti- 
tutional capabilities to respond to them also change— the system's mission should 
be reassessed. Much of the data necessary to monitor need and capacity changes 
are available from annuel reports o. vanous types. The method of monitoring and 
reviev/ing such issues should be identified during the review itself. Without 
frequent reference to, and active maintenance of, the mission statements, they 
rapidly become "shelf documents" rather than strong foundations for planning 
and budgeting. 

System Perspective on Mission Review 

Although there are many common considerations in the design of institutional- 
level and system-level mission studies, several basic differences arise from the 
system perspective on mission review. One of the most fundamental of these is 
that the system must consider the total needs of the state and the total capacities of 
the institutions. This irequently results in an orientation that emphasizes different 
missions for various institutions within the system. This type of differentiation is 
seen, at the system level, as a means for ensuring that the state's needs for higher- 
education service are met without unnecessary duplication among the institu- 
tions. Not surprisingly, it often results in a rather divisive process. There is often 
strong competition among institutions for authority to offer those programs that 
may not be duplicated, such as doctoral work or programs in certain health-related 
occupations, specialized technical fields, or major professions. 

In an effort to assess the need for comprehensive program offerings at the 
graduate level, staff of the Washington Council for Postsecondary Education 
analyzed the offerings of the leading 92 research universities (Chance 1977). They 
found that for 151 fields of study, no institution offered every program; in fact, oniy 
1 1 programs were offered by more than two-thirds of the institutions. (Psychology 
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was the most common program, offered by 96.7 percent of the universities) 
Although more analysis is needed, this evidence suggests that the model of the 
totally comprehensive university is yet to be realized and, in fact, no particular 
program is t^e key to an institution's becoming a leading research university. 

Staff of the Montana University System (1979) approached the problem in a 
somewhat different way Their mission report was developed in two parts. Part I 
considered the instructional scope of each institution; part II assessed aggregate 
program availability to the state's citizens Table 4 shows this approach in a matrix 
format using partial data from the State University System of Florida. When data 
for a particular system is entered, one can scan the figures and easily detect the 
extent of institutional development (column totals) and relative availability of 
programs (row totals). 

A major procedural aifference between system-level and institutionrl mission 
review is that system-level development usually precedes, or occurs in conjunc- 
tion with, similar review activities at the institutional level. On the other hand, the 
development of :nstitu 4 ional mission statements frequently occurs in the absence 
of such system-level activity. As previous^ suggested, decisions have to be made 
concerning the relationship between system-level and institutional-level activities 
where there is to be a joint effort. One of the most common procedures is to 
examine statewide needs and systemwide capacities to provide service by means 
of a broadly based interinstitutional task force. In this case, a primary objective of 
the system-level ef >rt is to develop a framework that can be used by each institu- 
tion to develop its mission statement (that is, to lay out the "givens" tor each 
institution's mission study). An advantage of this approach is that all of the state's 
needs and the capabilities of all institutions are considered. Thus, it can result in a 
broadei range of system service: with less duplication of effort among institutions. 
A disadvantage inherent in this procedure, however, is that institutions can 
pen _ive it as being restrictive Various missions and responsibilities tend to be 
assigned to different institutions instead of each institution developing its mission 
statement independently. 

This basic difference in orientation for system-level mission review can easily 
result in conflicts during mission development. Unfortunately, most state agencies 
are of such recent origin that conflict resolution is not yet handled as readily as il is 
in many institutions. Although it will not prevent conflicts, special care should be 
given to ensui e that those who ultimately must decide the various issues can hear 
from a broad range of participants with varying perspectives. This approach may 
almost require a rather slow and deliberative process, perhaps including public 
hearings at locations throughout the state. But this process ensures comprehensive 
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Program Dup cation and Program Availability within a System 

(State Univeisity System Academic Programs Degree Inventory) 



HEQJS Degree 
Codes Program 



1900 Physical Sciences 



19U1 Radiation Physics 

1902 Physics 

1905 Chemistry 

1 91 1 Astronomy 

1913 Meteorology 

1914 Geology 

1 91 7 Earth Sciences 

1919 Oceanography 

1925 Forensic Science 

1927 Chemical Physics 

1930 Geophysical Fluid 
Dy . amies 

1931 Molecular Biophysics 

1933 Clinical Chemistry 

19^0 Environmental Studies 

1942 Industrial Chemistry 

1943 Chemical Sciences 



2000 Psychology 

2001 Psychology General 

2003 Clinical Psychology 

2004 Psychology for 
Counseling 

2005 Social Psychology 

2008 Industrial Psychology 

2015 School Psychology 



Institutions 

D E F 



B 

B M D B M D 
B M D B M D 
B M D 



B M 



B M D 
B M D 

M D 

M D 
D 



4B 



_B 
6B 



2B 



4M 



6M 



3D 



8D 



B M D B M D B 

D 



1B 



IB 



1B 



1 M 



1M 



1M 



2D 



ID 



B M 
B M D 



B M D' B M 
B M D 1 B 



B M B 
M D 



B M D B M 



'B 



2B 



2M 



1M 



8 M 
M 

M 

3M 



M 
M 



B M 
B M 



4B 3B 2B 3B 4B 1B 

4M 2M 1M 1M 2M 

2D 20 



B M 



IB 



3M 



M 



?M 



M 



1B 



1M 



System 



1B 

8B/ SM/ 3D 
9B/ 5M/ 4D 
IB/ 1M/ 'D 

1B/ 1M/ 1D 
46/ 3M/ 1D 
1B 

2M/ 23 



1B 



1B 
1B 

iS 



1M/ 1D 
1D 

1D 



1M 



29B/20M/15D 



9B/ 6M/ 3D 
1M 

2M' 1D 



1B 



2M 
4V! 



10B/15M/ 4D 



1D 
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132 consideration of the major issues and normally resu Its in more informed and better 

oecisions. 

Disadvantages of this technique are that it requires considerable time and can 
encourage various forms of public pressure or political intervention on sensitive 
issues For example, if a state university system decides that its current capacity to 
o'fer doctoral programs is sufficient to meet statewide needs for advanced 
graduate programs, institutions without a signi'icant number of such programs 
may believe th^y are being relegated to a type of second-class citizenship. This can 
result in pressures from local constituencies to expand the number of these pro- 
grams Such public influence may be indirect: editorial positions may be taken by 
various news media, or letters and petitions from individuals and organizations 
may be *ent to the decisionmaking body. In some instances, intervention may be 
more direct, such as by enactment of legislation superseding certain decisions. 
Although conflicts usually arise when a system attempts to assign different mis- 
sions to constituent colleges cr universities, such differentiation must be a signi- 
ficant aspect of system-level efforts. That is, the diversity of needs and the limited 
resources within a state almost require that there be some differentiation among 
institutions providing services in response to those needs. 

An alternative procedure, which was frequently used to develop earlier 
system-level mission reports, is to allow each institution within the system to 
develop an individual statement. These statements are then simply compiled at the 
central level When necessary, modifications of an institutional statement can be 
negotiated after all such institutional statements have been received and reviewed. 
The advantage in this technique is that eacn institution can be creative in re- 
sponding to the set of needs it has identified as being of high priority. A major 
disadvantage in its earlier use, however, was tha' it frequently resulted in an 
attempl by all institutions to move toward the same success model. At the univer- 
sity level, for example, most institutions sought the same mission: that of becoming 
or continuing to be a comprehensive institution and oriented to graduate programs 
and research. In most states, this resulted in excess capacity for graduate in- 
struction and research. Where this procedure has been attempted more recently, it 
frequently nas been modified to provHe for system-level leadership in preparing 
guidelines for the developing of institutional mission statements that are con- 
sistent with systemwide po* 'es / 

Centralization becomes a fundamental issue when a system attempts to 
determine the relationship between system and institutional review efforts. 
Specifically, to what extent should there be centralization and standardization of 
the process? Should each institution be allowed, for example, todetermine the type 
q of analyses and kinds of data that will be examined? Generally, there should be a 
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considerable amount of standardization in the types of data collected and the type 183 
of analyses and special studies conducted. This is necessary in order to compare 
the various institutions in terms of their current types of services and capacities. 
Thus, a prior agreement should be made about the kinds of data to be collected and 
the format to be used for presenting such data. 

Although system-level mission review can draw upon a number of institu- 
tional practices and considerations, several fundamental differences exist. For the 
most part, these derive from the different purpose of system efforts. Mission 
review at the system level should simultaneously consider all cf the state's needs 
and guard against unnecessary program duplication. Even though system mission 
reports seldom involve as much specific detail about the uevelopment of an indi- 
vidual institution as does the school's own report, the process can often be much 
more complex due to the greater number of uarties involved. 
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